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INTRODUCTORY. 


^1 

The Indian career of the late General Sir Richard 
Meade, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., who died at Hyeres in March, 

a 

,,1894, though little known in England, has some claim 
to be remembered. 

For it was the career of one who, besides performing 
valuable military services, conducted, for upwards of 
twenty years, the relations of the British Government 
with some of the principal Native States of India, and, 
as confidential adviser and Agent to seven successive 
Viceroys, played a more or less important part in in- 
fluencing and carrying out their policy. 

And it was a career in some respects unique. Born 
in 1821, Meade proceeded to India so long ago as 1838. 
For nearly twenty years he passed an uneventful life as 
regimental or staff officer in the Bengal Army, without 
a chgnce of militgx}'- distinction. His social qualities 
rnade him a general favourite, and he was recognised as 
a very promising officer, but there was little scope for 
his abilities, and none could have predicted that the 
genial infantry captain of those days was to become 
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known to fame as a dashing leader of cavalry, and 
as having filled wi^h credit four of the highest political 

C f p 

appointments under the Crown in India. 

But so it was. On the outbreak of the great Mutiny 
of 1857, he held the office of Brigade-Major of the 
Gwalior Contingent — a force maintained at the expense 
of SiNDHiA, the Mardtha chief, but officered by English- 
men and composed largely of sepoys from Hindustan. 
The force mutinied ; several officers and other Euro- 
peans — men, women and children — were shot down, and 
Captain Meade and his young wife, the present Lady# 
Meade (whose calmness and courage during these trying 
times were specially noticed by • the Government of 
India), with difficulty escaped to Agra. 

At Agra he took part in the engagements with the 
mutineers, and raised a regiment of cavalry, which, 
under the name of *' Meade’s Horse,” did admirable 
service for four years. ‘ 

In June, 1858, when Sindhia’s own army deserted to * 
the rebels, and Sindhia himself fled for his life to Agra, 
Meade was selected to escort him to the camp of Sir 
Hugh Rose (afterwards Lord Strathnairn), who, 
after a brilliant campaign in Central India, had mar ched 
from Kdlpi to recapture Gwalior andi^insta^^^igsMa- 
hardja in his capital. ^ , 

By dint of a forced march of sixty^five miles in 
twenty-four hours Meade reached the General’s head- 
quarters at Mordr (the old cantonment of the Con- 
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tingent) on the mornij^g of the [8th June. Leaving the 
Maharaja in camp he accompanied Sir Hugh Rose as 
A.D.L. during the dction on the 'following day, and, after 
the defeat of the enemy, conducted the British troops 
through the narrow streets of the town to the palace, 
still in possession of the rebels. 

At great personal risk he entered the palace, full 
at the time of .armed and excited soldiery, parleyed 
with the occupants and induced them to surrender with- 
out firing a shot ; thus saving many lives and much 
destruction of property, and winning the lasting grati- 
tude of the Maratha Chief 

After the recapture of Gwalior he was employed on 
a commission for trying and punishing the rebel soldiers, 
then scoured the country with his cavalry and, thanks 
to his influence with local chiefs, accurate intelligence 
and rapid movement, had the good fortune to capture 
and bjing to justice the rebel leader Tantia Topi — 
beli^ed to have been one of the Nana’s chief agents 
in perpetrating the Cawnpore massacres. 

His firmjiess, tact and justice in dealing with the 
chiefs and people with whom he was brought in contact 
attracted the notice of the Governor-General, Lord 

••.'ll 

Canning, who appointed him in 1859, first temporarily 
then permaneiitly. Political Agent at Gwalior. 

Two years afterwards he was advanced to the post 

o 

of Governor-General’s Agent for the States of 
Central India; a most important charge, including. 
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besides the great Maratha Statf^s of Gwalior and In- 
dore and their subordinate chiefs, the Afghdn^ prin- 
cipality of Bhopdl (next to Hyderabad the most power- 
ful Mussulman State in India) and the Rajput States 
in Bundelkhand and Rewah — all in a condition more 
or less disturbed, and some of them but recently the 
seat of war. 

Here he completely re-established the pax Bri- 
iannica, and maintained it successfully for eight years, 
without once calling out the regular troops ; settled 
numberless disputes and several political questions of 
great delicacy ; opened up the country with new roads ; 
established rest-houses and dispensaries ; laid the 
foundations of forest conservancy ; advanced educa- 
tion and administrative reforms ; working, at the same 
time, with judgment and caution ; taking care to have 
the Chiefs with him in all he did and enjoining the 
same course on his subordinates. f 

For his success he was decorated with the C.S J., on 
the recommendation of Sir John Lawrence, and it led 
to his being selected by Lord Mayo, in i8fo, to succeed 
Mr. Lewin Bowring in the Chief Commissionership of 
Mysore, as an officer specially qualified to prepare the 

<r:;3 

province for restoration to native rul^^ 

In 1873, while closely engaged in the work en- 
trusted to him, he was appointed by Lord Northbrook 
President of a Commission to inquire into serious 
charges of maladministration made against Malhar 
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Rao, Gaekwar of Baroda — the first in rank, if not in 
power, of all the Mardtha Ruling Chiefs; and in 1S75 
took part in the Chiefs trial for an alleged attempt to 
poison Colonel Piiayre, the British Resident. 

After the conclusion of the trial, but before the 
decision was announced, he was appointed to succeed 
Sir Lewis Felly (whose health had broken down) as 
Special Co.mmissioner for the affairs of Baroda. 

In this capacity he carried out the sentence of 
deposifion passed against Malhar Rao, put down a rising 
at Baroda in his favour, took part in selecting his suc- 
cessor, and reorganised the administration on principles 
which have been followed ever since, to the great 
benefit of all classes in the State. 

In recognition of his services on the first Baroda 
Commission he was created K.C.S.I. ; his services as 
Special Commissioner were publicly acknowledged in 
the Gazette, and, in November, 1875, he was selected by 
'■'Lord Northbrook for the office of Resident at Hy- 
derabad — the blue ribbon of the political service and 
then regarded" as the “most important and difficult 
position in India”. 

Here for five years he ably represented the British 
Government during-- a critical period. 

o While firmly maintaining, as in duty bound, the 
supremacy of „the Suzerain Power, and withstanding 
the assumption of uncontrolled authority by the late 
Chiefs minister, he strenuously upheld the interests of 
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the Hyderabad State and of itn Ruler (then a minor), 
for whom he persisted in securing the benefit of a 
proper education. 

Surrounded by intrigue on every side he identified 
himself with no party in the State, but earned the 
respect and esteem even of those whose policy and 
projects it was his duty to oppose. 

During the excitement of the Afghdn war he aided 
Sir SalXr Jang in maintaining order in the Nizdm’s 
territories, and heartily seconded his efforts in effecting 
administrative reforms ; and, at length, all serious 
difficulties in Hyderabad being over, and the adminis- 
tration of the Berdr districts well in hand, he was able 
to retire from the service with the satisfaction of feel- 
ing that he had fully accomplished the work he was 
specially appointed to perform. 

Accordingly, in March, i88i (at the close of an 
extended term of office), he returned to England, after 
forty- three' years of Indian service, during which he 
paid only one brief visit to his native country. 

After retirement Sir Richard Meade was the-subject 
of a series of malignant newspaper attacks ; but, for 
reasons of State, he was debarred from either prosecut- 
ing his assailant or publishing the <lespatches ip which 
his conduct was completely vindicated, pxtracts ffom 
those despatches are now published for tfie first time, not 
indeed for the vindication of his memory (no such vindi- 
cation is required), but for the satisfaction of his family. 
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The libels are forgotten, and throughout the States 
of Central and Southern India — territories as populous 
as Italy and little less extensive than the German 
Empire — the memory of Richard Meade is still held 
in reverence and affectionate regard as a firm and 
friendly representative of the protecting Power and the 
impersonation of justice, courtesy and honour. 

s #****#»** * 

Such is a brief sketch of the career and services 
which ft is the object of the following pages more fully 
to describe. 

The task, besides being most congenial, has been 
rendered comparatively easy by the never-failing help 
of one whose name the writer hopes to be forgiven 
for mentioning — Sir Richard’s eldest daughter, Mrs. 
W. H. Caine, whose careful cataloguing, indexing and 
analysis of her late father’s voluminous papers would 
do credit to a highly trained official. And Major 
(now Lieutenant-Colonel) Malcolm Meade, the 
eldest son, at present British Resident at Bushire, 
furnished an excellent sketch of his father’s career, 
which has formed the basis of the present narrative. 

-The chief difficulty has lain, not in want of well- 
arranged materiajfbut in the confidential character of 
the work in which the subject of the memoir was en- 
gaged. Mucb that is deeply interesting, much that is 
important, much that is due to the memory of the 
deceased has had, perforce, to be omitted, but sufficient 
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remains to show (it is hopfxl) how rnucli I’-ngl^nd 
her great Dopctulency arc indebted to the energj 
courage and wisdom of the lateVif)^r;z of the politico 
scrv'ice of India. 

The writer lias also to acknowledge the valuable 
assistance he has received from — 

Sir Lepkl Henry Gkikfin, K.C.S.I, (late Agent to 
the Governor-General for the States of Centra! 
India). 

Mr. Lewin Bowring, C.S.I. (formerly Chi^f Conh 
missioner of Mysore). J 

Mr. P. S. Melvill, C.S.I. (late Agent to the 
Governor-General for Baroda). 

The Rt, Hon. Sir Richard Couch (formerly Chiel 
Justice of Bengal, and President of the Com- 
mission to inquire into the charges against 
Malhar Rao). 

Colonel G. H. Trevor, C.S.I. (late Governor- 
General’s Agent for Rajputana, and formerly 
First Assistant to the Resident at Hyderabad). 
And is much indebted to — • 

The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Northbrook, 

The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Cranbrook, 

The Rt. Hon. the Countess oj^Lytton, • 
for having kindly placed important letters at his dis- 
posal ; and to Sir William Hunter, K.C.S.I., for the 
map of India attached. 

In the spelling of Oriental names the system em- 
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)loyed in the IvipeHai Gazetteer of India has been 
generally followed. U nder that system the vowels are 
)rdinarily sounded as in Italian, and the consonants 
ransliterated from the Urdu by fixed equivalents ; but 
in exception is made in the case of names of places of 
vhich the spelling is fixed by usage. Thus Cawnpore 
s written, not Kdhnphr ; Mysore, not Maisiir ; Mee'}nit, 
lot MiratJi. In one case the Gazetteer spelling has 
lot been followed. The name of the Nizdm’s capital 
s writtpn Hyderabad, not Haidardbdd. The latter is, 
)f course, more accurate, but the former is the spelling 
ifficially employed by the Calcutta Foreign Office, and 
las the sanction of long usage. 
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CHAPTER I. 


BIRTH, PARENTAGE, AND EARLY YEARS. 

Birth and parentage — Account of the Meade family — Their attitude 
in the Irish rebellions of 1568-1601 — Execution of Patrick Meed 
— Conduct in the Civil War — Meade's father and mother — In- 
nishannon and its surroundings — Meade’s education and early life 
— .Aj^iointed cadet in the Hast India Company’s sendee. 

General Sir Richard John Me.ade, K.C.S.I., C.I.E., 
the subject of this memoir, was born on the 25th 
September, 1821, at Innishannon, a picturesque village 
on the river Bandon, about seven miles (by road) 
from Kinsale, County Cork ; and was the eldest son 
of Captain John Meade, R.N., and Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Quin, Esq., K.C.,of Fir Grove, Innishannon. 

His father’s family, variously designated in earlier 
writings Lc Med, MiagJi, Mcagh and Meed, is one of 
"^the oldest in the county. 

Settled, from a remote period, in the valley of the 
Bandon, it held, in the sixteenth century, a high posi- 
tion among the burghers of Kinsale, a quaint old town 
on a steep hill-side, overlooking the land-locked estuary 
which forms the harbour ; a town full of historic 
memones, — of Danish raids and settlements in days 
gone by, of fights with Spanish fleets in later times, of 
Rupert, of Cromwell, of James II., of Marlborough, 
and giving a name to the great headland, which, 
towering high above the waves of the Atlantic, serves 
as a beacon to the liners from the West. 
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1 o return to the familv : — 

There is a deed still in existe'nce execijted by Adam 
Meagh of County Cork in the year a.d. 1341, ipaking 
grants of nineteen manors to certain jiersons sjiecified, 
to which his seal is appended, comprising a coat-of-arms 
almost identical with that now borne by the Meade 
family. 

A stone tablet, on the north side of the altar in the 
old church of Kinsale, states in Latin that “ l^atrick 
Meed, often sovereign [i.c. mayor] of Kinsale, rebuilt 
this sanctuary in a.d. 1558, for the good of his own 
soul and the souls of his parents”. In his wiK, pre- 
served in the British Museum, he leaves Tysassany ^ 
(Tissasson) — two miles from Kinsale — and Knockna- 
corry to his son Robert, a third part of his land to 
his wife, and the remainder to his son Richard. 

Patrick Meed (or Meagh) perished on the scaffold 
in 1577 during the troubles in Elizabeth’s reign, when 
the Meaghs were, according to Smith, the historian 
of Cork, “ among the chief lords and gentles of the 
county ”. . ' . 

< , ^ 

What was the particular offence with which Patrick 
Meed was charged is not stated, but it is probable 
enough that, as a staunch Roman Catholic and leading 
citizen, he was implicated in the great Desmond rebel- 
lion, which, for fifteen years, — from a.d. i 568 to a.d. 
1583— desolated the province of Munster. ^ 

Queen Elizabeth’s policy of forcing Protestantism 
upon an unwilling population and the high-handed 
proceedings of her Lords Deputies had caused wide- 

^ Tysassany means “ place of the Saxons,” and refers, doubt- 
less, to some old Saxon settlement in that locality. 
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TH^ MEADES IN THE IRISH REBELLIONS. 

Spread disaffection,' and wlien, M-ich the Pope’s 
blessing, James Fitzmaurice of Desmond raised the 
standard of revolt he wjis joined* we are told, “ by all 
the English and Irish of Munster from the Barrow to 
Cape Clear Each British triumph was followed by 
wholesale executions ; and it was, doubtless, on one of 
these occasions that Patrick Meed fell victim. 

But executions failed to stem the tide of disaffec- 
tion, Then wholesale forfeiture was tried, and at- 
tempts made to “ plant ” the confiscated lands with 
British settlers. But all in vain. The Munster confis- 
cation^ were followed in 1589 by a general insurrec- 
tion of the Irish clans, until in 1601 a Spanish fleet 
of fifty sail, under Don Juan del Aguila, entered the 
harbour of Kinsale and, with the connivance of the 
leading men, including presumably the Meaghs, occu- 
pied the town. On this occasion, we are told, “ the 
sovereign [or mayor] opened the gates to the in- 
vaders, with his white wand in his hand, going to billet 
and cess them in several houses, more ready than if 
they had been the Queen's forces'". And when the 
« Oueen*s forces, under Mountjoy, advanced for the 
recapture' of the town and fort, they found the entire 
population hostile ; and when the clans which had 
flocked to the assistance of the invaders were defeated 
and driven off, they reassembled — it may be noted — at 
Innishannon, afterwards the home of the Meade 
family,*' 

• ^ Holinshed informs us that a deputation was sent from 
Ireland to remonstrate. The Queen in Council, however, instead 
of redressing grievances, imprisoned the members of the deputa- 
tion, but, at the same time, observed to her Lord Deputy that, 
“though her Irish subjects had behaved badly, thej' should be 
pulled, not flayed ”, 
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But whatever may have been the attitude of the 
Meaghs towards their Sovereign in 1577 and 1601, it 
was, in after times, extremely loyal; * 

During the Civil War, Robert Meagh of Tissas- 
son (grandson of the Robert Meagh above named, and 
great-grandson of Patrick Meed) was a staunch Royalist, 
Prince Rupert is said to have obtained shelter in the 
mansion, and, in acknowledgment of the service ren- 
dered, to have left a picture of himself and a chain 
which were long kept as heirlooms in the family. A 
ditch once surrounding the mansion (which h^s dis- 
appeared) is still locally known as “Rupert’s Trench”. 

But Robert Meagh suffered severely for his 
loyalty. Eighteen properties are mentioned in Crom- 
well’s “ Book of Forfeitures ” as having been confiscated 
from him and others of his name, and it is said that 
the family mansion was, for a time, occupied by Crom- 
well’s son-in-law I reton. 

After the Restoration Robert Meagh regained all 
he had lost, but was again deprived of his estates at 
the Revolution of 1689. The estates were then 
granted to his nephew Richard Meade, a Protestant, 
and ultimately passed to Richard’s nephew Martin, 
from whom the subject of this memoir was a direct 
descendant. 

The land on which the old house of Tissasson 
stood is in the possession of De Courcy Meade, Esq., 
(Sir Richard’s cousin), but the original estate has been 
divided, and a large portion has passed into other 
hands. 

Sir Richard’s grandfather, Richard Meade, took 
holy orders, and became Rector of Innishannon 
(about eight miles from Tissasson), and married Mary, 


’i 


FATHER AND MOTHER. 
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eldest daughter of the twenty-fifth Lord Kingsale, 
whose family, De Courcy, claims descent from Charle- 
magnh, and whose ipeerage is tl?e oldest in the United 
Kingdom, 

Captain John Meade, Sir Richard’s father, was 
the second son of this marriage. He joined the navy 
in 1798, and was present, as midshipman on board the 
Magiianimc, at the action off Lough Swilly, when 
the French line-of-battle ship Hochc, with Wolfe 
Tone on board, was taken. He was on active service 
in Aiyerican waters until 180S, when he joined the 
Tonnant under his uncle. Admiral de Courcy, off the 
coast of Portugal, and witnessed the battle of Corunna 
— afterwards doing his best to alleviate the sufferings 
of the troops. After a few more years’ service on the 
Brazil station he retired and married in 1814, — devot- 
ing the remaining years of his life, thirty-seven in 
number, to the education of his family of five daughters 
and four sons, and to the kindly treatment of those around 
him. Besides possessing the generous instincts and 
practical training of a tried naval officer, he was blessed 
* with a specially happy temperament, was a universal 
favourite and general peacemaker, and was one of the 
few naval officers of the period who was never known 
to use an oath. 

Sir Richard’s mother was, as we have stated, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Quin. Her father was 
a lawyer of considerable repute and good family. She 
w’iis a lady of strong convictions and much religious 
earnestness ; but her religious opinions being of a 
somewhat severe and gloomy character, her views of 
life and happiness presented a marked contrast to those 
of her eminently blithesome husband. 
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Their son Richard, who.se earnestnefs of purpose 
was as remarkable as^ the geniality of his disposition, 
seems to have combined in these respects the virtues 
of both parents. 

However this may be, the subject of our memoir 
was connected (it will be perceived), both on the 
fathers and the mother’s side, with the old landed 
gentry of the South of Ireland — a class not favourably 
known, perhaps, for thrift, but which has long been 
distinguished for pluck, courtesy, and cheerines?! ; and 
has produced many distinguished members of the civil, 
military and naval services of the Crown, — including, 
with many others, the present Marquis of Lansdowne, 
Admiral Lord Clanwilliam (a Meade), and his brother. 
Sir Robert Meade, the late Under Secretary at the 
Colonial Office, F. M. Lord Roberts, Lord Charles 
and Lord William Beresford. 

Meade’s father was, as we have seen, in the navy ; 
one uncle, Lieutenant Michael de Courcy Meade, 
of the 39th Regiment, fell at the battle of Vktoria ; < 
another, General Frederick Meade, of the Connaught 
Rangers, served through the Peninsular War, and was 
badly wounded at the battle of Salamanca; he then 
proceeded to India on the staff of Sir Thomas Reynell 
and took part in the second siege and capture of 
Bhartpur, under Sir Stapleton Cotton, afterwards Lord 
Combermere, and was the proximate cause of l;iis 
nephew’s adopting an Indian career. Sir Richard’s 
two younger brothers (one still living) were in the 
Royal Marines. 

Innishannon, the birthplace of Sir Richard Meade, 
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is a pretty ovillage in one of the loveliest portions 
of th§ valley of the Bandon River : — 

“ The pleasant Bandon crowned with many a wood,” ^ 

a blending of hill and dale, forest and running 
water, with glimpses of ruined castles, offering a suc- 
cession of views of romantic interest and beauty. 

“Among such scenes,” says Major Meade, “my 
father and his brothers were brought up. 

“ Here,” continues Major Meade, “ they mi.xed with 
the (lountry people, the frank Irish peasantry, who 
formed the back-bone of the battalions who fought in 
the Peninsula and were to fight in India. Here my 
father, must have acquired his taste for riding,' fishing 
and boating which he retained through life ; and re- 
ceived an early training which left its impress on his 
character. 
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better equipped with general jcnowledg'e than many 
who now-a-days pass competitive exanfinations after 
long and expensive cramming, ‘your father,’ said an 
old friend of his to me, ‘ was one of the best men all 
round I ever met with. Some men are good at one 
thing, and some at another, but your father could do 
everything well. He was a good rider and shot, and 
was, besides, an accomplished musician, good draughts- 
man and billiard player.’ 

“ In after years my father became vice-president 
of the council of his old school, and it was a furious 
coincidence that a namesake, Admiral Lord Clan- 
william, who is also a Richard Meade, head of the 
Meades of Ballintober, another branch of the family, 
was president of the council at the same time. 

“It was originally intended that my father should 
go into the navy, and, when he was ten, a naval 
cadetship was offered for him by Lord Lauderdale, 
my grandmother’s cousin ; but my grandfather, upon 
consideration, decided to save his son ‘ from the- 
miseries he had himself endured’. Ultimately, through 
the influence of his uncle, my father and his two 
brothers entered the army. Before the age of seven- 
teen my father obtained, through my grandfather’s 
cousin, Sir A. Agnew, a cadetship in the East India 
Company’s service, and started for India via the Cape 
of Good Hope in March, 1838.” 



CHAPTER II. 


INDIA— FIRST NINETEEN YEARS. 

Proceeds to .Arracan — After holding various temporary appointments 
joins the Gwalior Contingent in 1S45 — Origin and history of Con- 
tingcgts e.vplained — Advancement in the service — Marriage in 1853 
— Proceeds to liurmah and serves for a year as Assistant Adjutant- 
General of the Pegu Division — Returns to Gwalior, 1855, until the 
outbreak of the .Mutiny of 1S57. 

Young Meade reached Calcutta in July, 1S38, and was 
at once posted as ensign to the sSth N.I., but was 
transferred in the following November to the 65th N.I. 
— on the cadre of which he remained until he elected 
to join the Bengal Staff Corps. The 65th N.I. was 
stationed ,in Assam, and consequently took no part in 
the campaigns on the North-West frontier, but was 
^engaged in garrison duty in our recently acquired 
province of Arracan and Tenasserim. 

This monotonous duty gave little scope for his 
abilities, but he took the opportunity of mastering 
Persian and the vernacular languages of the Presi- 
dency, and while his social qualities rendered him a 
generaP favourite, he was soon recognised as a ver}"^ 
promising officer. 

He became a lieutenant in March, 1840, and was 
appointed in February, 1841, to officiate as interpreter 
and quartermaster of his regiment. 

During the next two years he was employed in the 
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Commissariat Department in Dinapur and Cawnpore ; 
in 1844 he returncyJ to his regiment as interpreter 
and quartermaster; in October, 1845, became 
station staff officer at Nowgong in Bundelkhand, 
and two months later was appointed second in com- 
mand of the 6th Infantry Battalion of the Gwalior 
Contingent. 

And here it may be well to explain, for the benefit 
of the general reader, that a “ Contingent ” was a 
special force, maintained in some of the principal 
native States at the expense of the ruling chiefs, to 
enable them, in accordance with the terms of their 
engagement, to co-operate effectively with the British 
Government in time of war, and to maintain order in 
their territories in time of peace. 

The organisation of such special forces was the 
outcome of a policy, greatly extended and developed 
(if not invented) by Lord Mornington, afterwards 
Marquis of Wellesley, between 1798 and 1805, and 
continued, after an interval of disastrous reaction, by 
Lord Moira, afterwards Marquis of Hastings, between 
1813 and 1822, and by Lord Dalhousie and most of 
his successors — the policy of welding together the prin- 
cipal States of India with the British Government, as 
Paramount Power, for joint defence against external 
danger and the maintenance of internal peace : a 
policy long accepted as the only true* one for png- 
land in India, though the degree and method of its 
enforcement have varied and will vary from time to 
time. 

It was effected in the days of Lord Hastings and 
his great predecessor by a system of treaty-engage- 
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ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF “CONTINGENTS”, 

ments, kno\vn*as Subsidiary Alliances, most of them 
still subsisting, their niain object Ipeing, to quote Lord 
Hastings’ words, “ to render the British Government 
paramount in effect, if not declaredly so, to hold the 
other states as vassals, though not in name, and to 
oblige them in return for our guarantee and protection 
to perform the two great feudatory duties of supporting 
our rule with all their forces, and submitting their 
mutual differences to our arbitration 

In furtherance of this policy a detachment of the 
British ‘army, * technically known as the Subsidiary 
Force, was located within or near the boundaries of 
the State concerned, for its protection from aggression 
and the maintenance of the ruler's legitimate authority. 

But this force, it should be explained, was not to 
be employed on ordinary duties of civil administration, 
or collection of the revenues ; indeed, the British 
Government generally agreed not to interfere in such 
matters, but only on occasions of importance. 

Pci' contra a subsidy, sufficient for the charges of 
.pthe force, was furnished by the protected State, 
either in periodical money payments or by territorial 
cession, more frequently the latter ; and at the same 
time, a force of native troops — known as the Contin- 
gent — of a strength and character defined in the 
engagement, was to be maintained in readiness to act 
with the British troops, and for its efficiency the 
pro|ected State was answerable. 

Many important consequences followed from the 
relation thus established between the Paramount 
Power and its subordinate allies, but they need not 
be referred to here. Suffice it to say that, under the 
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provisions of the several engagements, Contingents of 
various strength were arranged for in all the principal 
States of Central ahd Southern*” India. 

But it was found in practice that, while the British 
Government’s part in the transaction — the furnish- 
ing of an efficient Subsidiary Force, — ^was faithfully 
jierformed, the native Contingent was often unready 
when called for, and when furnished, inefficient and 
unreliable. 

In these circumstances some of the principal States 
were induced to place their Contingents under /^he com- 
mand and control of British officers ; and in this way 
“anglicised” Contingents were formed in Hyderabad, 
Bhopal, jN'Ialwa, Gwalior, and elsewhere. 

The services of some of the reformed Contingents, 
notably that of Hyderabad, were very valuable ; but 
the conduct of several in the great Mutiny gave the 
system, as then practised, a bad name, and many were 
disbanded ; but the system still survives, under another 
name and altered conditions, in the Imperial Service 
Corps, which many of our Feudatories are now main- 
taining ; a special force, not “ anglicised,” like the 
old reformed Contingents, but subject to the inspection 
of selected British officers. Some of these Imperial 
Sertdce Corps, especially those of Kashmir and Hunza, 
have already done brilliant service in campaigns, and 
nine have taken part with the Imperial forces in the 
recent military operations against the- tribes of the 
North-West frontier and earned the hearty thanks of 
the British Government.’ 

’ During the late campaign on the North-West frontier, Im- 
perial Ser\-ice Corps from the following States were emplo3'ed ; — 
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But we are greatly* anticipating events and must 
return to the Gwalior Contingent as it was in 1845. 
This fc^ce was originally formed in 1817 by the 
hlaratha chief, Daulat Rao Sindhia, with a view of 
eft’ectually co-openiting with the British Government 
in the suppression of the Pindari hordes. It was, 
at first far from efficient but was afterwards reorgan- 
ised by his successor and placed in charge of British 
officers. 

After the mutiny of the Gwalior army in 1S43 and 
its destruction at the battles of Maharajpur and Panniar 
the Contingent (which had behaved excellently) was 
enlarged, and consisted, when hleade joined it, of seven 
infantry and two cavalry regiments and five batteries 
of artillery ; it had a full complement of English officers 
and was recruited (unfortunately as it happened) from 
the same sources as the British sepoy army. 

With this corps he served continuously (except for 
a short time in 1853-4) until he joined the Political 
Department in 1859. 

In October, 1850. he was made officiating Command- 
^ant of his regiment, and in 1S51, Brigade-major of the 
entire force ; Paymaster in 1852, Commissariat officer 

Patiala (Sikh), cavaln' and infantry. Jodhpur (Rajput), lancers. 
Jhind (Sikh), infantiy. Sinnor(Hill Rajput), sappers. 

Nabha (Sikh), infantry, Jaipur (Rajput), transport. 

Kapurthala (Sikh), infantry-. Gwalior (Maratha), transport, 

dialer Kotla (Muhammadan), sappers. 

•H.H. the Maharaja of Patiala, Maharaja Sir Partab Singh 
of Jodhpur and the Maharaja of Kuch Behar acted as extra aides- 
de-camp to the General commanding ; and General Elies, in his 
despatch on the operations of the Jlohmand Field Force, reports 
that “ the Imperial Service Corps under his command had proved 
their fitness to fight in the first rank ”. 
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in 1853, holding the three appointments conjointly. 
His work, therefore, must have. beerv constant and 
engrossing, but he /onnd time during this ppriod to 
pass with credit a departmental examination in civil 
engineering. 

Early in 1853 an event of great importance for his 
future happiness occurred. Captain Meade was united 
in marriage with Emily, second daughter of Colonel 
Duncan Malcolm, then Resident at Gwalior, a very 
promising member of the political service,’ and nephew 
of the great soldier, statesman and historian, <jeneral 
Sir John Malcolm — a distinguished member of the 
“galaxy of talent” which gave “solidity and splendour 
to the Company's government during the first quarter 
of the present century”. 

Mrs. Meade’s sister was in the following year 
married to Captain, now General Sir John, Murray, 
who raised the cavalry regiment, well known during 
the Mutiny under the name of “ Murray’s Jat Horse” 
and now as the 14th Bengal Lancers. 

" V 

In 1852 war broke out with Burmah, and Meade 
hoped for active service, but his old regiment, the 65th 
N.I., though not far from the scene of operations, was 
required for garrison duty in Arracan and was not 
moved to Rangoon until the close of the war. Meade 
at once rejoined his regiment, but by the f.ime it 

1 He had been for many years assistant to the Resident at 
Hyderabad, where Lady Meade was born, and was afterwards 
Resident at Jodhpur in Rajputana. He left Gwalior and became 
Resident at Baroda in 1854, where he died at the early age of 
forty-seven, one month after the death of his wife. 
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arrived in Rangoon the war was practically over and the 
annexation of .Pegu proclaimed. He was appointed 
Assistai^t-Adjutant (general for the Pegu Division, but 
saw no opening for military distinction, and, accord- 
ingly, after an uneventful year of service in Burmah, 
returned early in '1855 to his old post in Gwalior. 

He was again appointed Brigade-major of the 
Contingent, and for two years carried on the ordinary 
duties of his office without the slightest, anticipation of 
the event which was the turning-point of his career — 
the great Mutiny — which, after smouldering for a 
considerable period, burst into flame at Meerut on the 
loth May, 1857, then rapidly extended from one 
military station to another, and lost us temporarily all 
the central portion of Northern India. 

As to its cause or causes — whether they were 
religious, or political, or social, or all combined — 
opinions are endless, but there can be no doubt that 
the revolt was primarily a militar}* one, the result of 
growing disaffection in the native army, and especially 
that portion of it recruited from the recently annexed 
|erritories of Oude ; the rebellious movement con- 
sequently extended not only to troops forming part 
of the British native army, but to the Contingents 
of our native allies which had been recruited from 
the same localities. 

What happened at Gwalior will be narrated in the 
next chapter. 



CHAPTER III. 


GWALIOR. 

Account of Gwalior — Its extent, population, and political condition in 
1857 — Sindhia — His antecedents — Invested with full powers of 
sovereignty in 1852 — Appoints as his Minister Dinkar Ra 4 D — Dinkar 
Rao’s reforms — Major Malcolm, the political agent, transferred to 
another appointment — Dinkar Rao dismissed from office, and affairs 
fall into confusion — Is reinstated on the representation of Major 
Malcolm’s successor, Major Charters Macpherson — Visit of Sindhia 
to Lord Canning in 1857 — effect — Description of the town, 
fortress and cantonments of Gwalior. 

Gwalior is the most important of the group of Feuda- 
tory States ^ which occupy the table-land of Central 
India, between the Bombay Presidency on the South- 
West, and the Valley of the Jamna on the N6rth-East. 

It comprises the remnant of the territory of^indhia^ 
left after the Maritha' wars of • 1 803, 1817, and 1 843 ! 

^ The term feudatory , as applied to the Protected Chiefs and 
States of India, has been objected to. From a purely legal point 
of view the term is, of course, inaccurate ; but there is much to be 
said in its favour, and it has, inter alia, the sanction of long usage. 
Vassal, the proper correlative of Suzerain, offends susceptibilities , 
and Dependent is open to the same objection. Subordinate Alljt 
a term sometimes employed, is apt to be misleading and is (jften 
cumbrous. Native Prince is not sufficiently distinctive, as it in- 
cludes titular as well as territorial chiefs, and, for this and other 
reasons, is not favoured by the latter. Upon the whole the term 
feudatory seems at once the most descriptive and least open to 
serious objection. 
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but even now lias an area of more than 30,000 square 
miles— an area, t]ia\ is to say, larger than Scotland 
—and a* population of about 3.00c?, 000, 

The population is extremely mixed, comprising, 
besides Marathas (the ruling race), Rajputs, Jats, 
Ahirs. Gujars, Brahmans, Bundelas and other Hindu 
races, with a sprinkling of Muhammadans: but the 
various races are not, as is generally the case in British 
India, blended into one organised community, but form 
a collection of local and tribal chiefships. Eight of 
these chiefships are “ mediatised ” — that is, held on 
conditions guaranteed by the British Government ; but 
most of them are at the mercy of the Mardtha chief; 
snd one of the functions of the Contingent was to aid 
him in keeping these petty chiefs, whether “ mediatised 
or not, in order. 

This state of affairs, it may be observed in passing, 
however objectionable from the point of view of 
civilised administration, was not without its advantages 
in the dark days of 1857. 

Sindhia is the family name of a series of Maratha 
chieftains who rose to importance on the decadence of 
the great Maritha power established by SIvaji and 
his successor. At the close of the last century, Mah- 
*^oji Sindhia, the second of the series, exeicised 
dominion, not only in his hereditary fief in Malwa, but 
in Broch (on the Gulf of Cambay), in the fairest por- 
tions of the Deccan, in Dehli and Agra, m Raj- 
putdna and the Sikh States south of the river Satlaj. 
With the help of a sepoy force, 26,000 strong, orp- 
nised by Count de Boigne, on the model ot bntisn 
battalions, he became the most formidable mem ® 
the Mardtha Confederation, and though nominally 
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servant of the Peshwa^ wasr in reality the ruler of 
Hindustan. / * 

'The. name of hfs successor, fDaulat ^Rao ^Sindhia, 
figures largely in' the. Maratha wars of 1803 and 1817, 
and his. northern army, commanded and officered by 
Frenchmen, constituted the most formidable force we 
had to deal with in the early years of the present 
century. , . , 

But his power was completely broken by W elling- 
ton (then Sir A. Wellesley) at Assay and Argaum, • 
and by Lake at Aligarh, Dehli and Laswari ^ . he was 
stripped of all his outlying dominions, and by the treaties 
■of 1803-4-5, and subsequently those of 1817-8, he 
accepted the position of a Protected Feudatory. 


The representative of the family, who held the 
chi'efship at the time of the Mutiny, was Ali Jah Jjfya 
Ji Rao Sindhia, a son adopted by the widow of Dau- 
lat Rao’s successor, who had died childless in 1843. 
He was recognised by the British Government, but, 
under the influence of intriguers, the army rose in 
mutiny and tried to usurp supreme power in the State'll 
whereupon the British Government, in accordance with 
its treaty obligation, intervened to protect the dynasty ; 
defeated and destroyed the rebellious army at Maha- 
rajpur and Panniar and placed the young chief, then 
ten years old, upon the throne ; and, by a treaty 
executed in 1844, the Contingent, which had done 
good service in the w.ar, was increased, and the fextra 
cost provided for by territorial cession ; while the rest 

1 Peshwa was the title given to the hereditary prime minister, 
and director of the Maratha Confederacy under the nominal head- 
ship of the faineant representative of Sivaji, the founder. 
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of the chiefs army^wai reduced to moderate dimen- 
sions. . \ 

The Gwalior Chief thus owed his position, and 
probably his life, to the British Government, and he 
was not ungrateful. During his minority his conduct 
was said to be “exemplary,” and in 1852, on the death 
of the President of the Council of Regency, it was 
decided to invest him with the full powers of the chief- 
ship, ten months before the time appointed in the 
treaty. At the same time he was induced to appoint 
as his minister a young Maratha Brahman, of Gwalior, 
by name Dinkar Rao, afterwards Raja Sir Dinkar Rao, 
whose character and rare ability had been discerned by 
the Political Agent, Major Malcolm. 

The minister soon justified his choice, and threw 
himself energetically into the work of administrative 
reform. Within less than two years, law and order 
were established to an extent previously unknown ; 
fiscal oppression was put a stop to ; taxation reduced ; 
the subprdinate races fairly dealt with ; roads con- 
structed ; transit duties abolished, and the foundations 
of an educational system laid, while, thanks to dimin- 
ished peculation, and a large increase of the cultivated 
'area, the revenues of the State expanded. 

But .Major Malcolm obtained promotion and pro- 
ceeded to Baroda, and Gwalior for a time was left to 
itself, and the result was somewhat disastrous. During 
the interval which elapsed between Major Malcolm’s 
departure and the advent of his successor, the young 
' Chief, who chafed under the tutelage of the Paramount 
Power, rashly took the reins into his own hands. The 
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minister, whose reforms had made him a host of 
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enemies, was virtually dismissed /rom office, and affairs 
soon drifted into diPe confusion. ' 

Fortunately Major Malcolm’s successor was an 
officer of ripe experience and earnestness — Major 
Charters Macpherson, who had spent the best part 
of a noble life in humanising the wild races of the 
Khonds in the malarious hill-tracts of Southern India. 
Under his influence Sindhia soon saw his error and 
restored his minister to office, if not to favour, and the 
administrative reforms were again pushed on.^ 

Early in 1857 Sindhia ^vas taken to Calcutta to 
pay his respects to the new Viceroy, Lord Canning. 
He was much pleased at the graciousness of his recep- 
tion and the assurances conveyed to him that his 
dynasty would be maintained. He was also greatly 
impressed with the power and the resources of the 
British Government ; but at the same time he regarded 
with far more anxiet}'' than British statesmen! the signs 
of disaffection which had manifested themselves in our 
native army. What his attitude would be towards 
the Paramount Power in times of difficulty was then 
far from certain, but it was matter of supreme import- 
ance to the British Government. 

The territories of the State are scattered ; but the 

•C? 

northern and most important portion abuts on the 
valley of the Ganges and its tributaries, and its c&pital 
Gwalior is only sixty miles from Agra. The ancient 
fortress and citadel crowns a precipitous ridge of ochre- 
ous sandstone, running from south to north ; well under 
the north end of the ridge (its highest part) lies the old 




Dinkar Rao 

(afterwards Raja Sir Dinkar Rao, K.C.S.I.)> 
Minister, Gwalior. 
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town, close-packed imd h-regularly built ; on the south- 
west stretches the iVishkar, or military quarter, for- 
merly the standing cfnnp of the Itlardiha army — now 
“a filthy collection of mud buildings ” — bisected by the 
bed of a small river flowing round the east side of the 
town and fortress, towards the river Chambal ; in the 
midst of the Lashkar is the palace of the IMaharaja. 

Morar, the site of the cantonments of the Contin- 
gent force, is three and a half miles east of the town, 
and five miles m.irth-east of the Lmshkar, — on the far side 
of a deejj torrent-bed. srmnned by a handsome bridge.^ 
Until the j)receding r.uny .season the torrent (knotvn as 
the Morar Maddi), held ti]) by an embankment, flowed 
by the ainionments in a deep stream ; but, providenti- 
ally, a flood during the last July had carried away the 
embankment, so that, at the lime of the Mutiny, the 
water was sprea<l (nst and shallow and thus easily ford- 
able by fugitives. O53 the west side of the river runs 
the road to Agra. On the road to Agra, seven miles 
from the town, w;>.s ilie briiish Residency. 


The Political Agent, a.s we liave stated, was Major 
Charters Maepherson ; lus immediate superior, the 
Covemor-General’s Agent at Indore, w;is Ll-CoJ. 
(afterwards Sir Henry) Durand, C.B., R.E., who was 
acting for Sir Robert Hamilton ; the Commander oi 
^ eContmgeni was Brigadier Ramsay, and his Brigade- 

"lajor was Captain Meade. 

on inconvenient situation was proaafc.;- “'‘yCC 

bv Si* to protect the Contingent from posr^o.- 

0? IT': -.-ent of a reperition of the 

of the Contingent tr.vUvpr^S 
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The force at Gwalior consisted of three infantry, 
two cavalry regiments and two b^teries of the Contin- 
gent (stationed at^Mor^r) — the remainder 'being at 
Nlmach, Agar, Lalitpur and elsewhere — and Sindhia’s 
army (nearly 10,000 strong) located in the Lashkar, 
There were no European troops nearer than Agra, 
and only a single regiment and battery there. 

Such was the situation in Gwalior when the tidings 
came of the outbreak at Meerut, and the occupation of 
Dehli by the mutineers. 



CHAPTER IV. 


THE MUTINY AT GWALIOR. 

Eficcts of outbreak at Meerut — Attitude of the Brigadier — .'\ction of 
Political Agent — Loyal conduct of Sindhia — Ladies and children 
sent So the Residency and then to the palace for protection — Pro- 
ceeding disapproved of b}’ the Brigadier — Mrs. Meade and her 
sister return to cantonments and arc followed nc.\t daj’^ by the 
other ladies— Action of Brigadier approved by Government of 
India, and Mr.s. Meade and Mrs. Murray’s conduct officially eulo- 
gised — Anxict3‘ — Outbreak on the 14th June — Conduct of sepoys — 
Mrs. Murra\’’s narrative of the escape of Captain Meade and 
those with him from cantonments to the Phulb.igh Palace — 
Political Agent and fugitives leave for Agra on following morn- 
ing— Sindhia promises to do his best to detain the mutineers at 
Gwalior — Perils of the journej- — Difficulties at the river Chambal 
— A band of fanatics — Baldco Singh, a Brahman chief, comes to 
the rescue and passes them over the river into the Dholpur 
StaV: — Loj'al conduct of its chief— The party reach Agra on the 
17th — Rewards to Baldco Singh and the Rana. 

The news of the events at Meerut and Dehli naturally 
caused serious alarm at Gwalior,' but the Brigadier 

^ Of the events in Gwalior following the Meerut outbreak the 
best g(j-5eral account is to be found in the despatches of Major 
Maepherson, the Political Agent, which have been embodied in 
chap. .\.\iii. of the memoir of that distinguished officer's services 
published by his brother in 1865. 

Of the outbreak in the cantonments of the Contingent force 
and the escape of the fugitives to Agra the most graphic narrative 
yet published is that of Mrs. Coopland, wife of the chaplain (who 
was one of the victims), in a volume entitled A Lady's Escape 
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and his officers generously clung to the belief that their 
own men at any rate were faithful. / ^ 

The Brigadier was pressed to ^end the wonien and 
children from cantonments to the Residency, where 
Sindhia promised to have them protected by a Ma- 
ritha guard ; but the Brigadier, still believing in his 
sepoys and unwilling to show distrust of them', declined 
the offer. 

And here we must pause to say a word in praise of 
the service rendered in this crisis of affairs by the Poli- 
tical Agent at Gwalior. Without derogating from the 
credit due to the Maratha Chief and to his minister, 
whose conduct deserves the highest recognition, it is 
only due to the memory of a deserving officer to men- 
tion that the Government was at this juncture most 
faithfully served by its representative at the Court of 
Sindhia, “ who ” — to quote the words of Lord Can- 
ning’s minute — “ holding a post of great importance, 
far removed from his immediate superior at Indore, 
and often struggling against sickness, discharged his 
difficult duties with complete success ”. He was in 
constant — almost hourly — communication, personally 
or by letter, with the minister and his chief, and by 
patient argument and, what is more, by the powerful 
influence of an earnest and upright character, made the 
latter at length to feel that loyalty to the British 

Government was not only his duty but the best policy ; 

« 

from Gwalior, e,vtracts from which are given in Colonel Malle- 
son’s work. 

These form the basis of the present narrative, but it has been 
supplemented by information and letters placed at the writer’s 
disposal by Sir Richard Meade’s family. 
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for it was pointed out evith irresistible force that the 
destruction of British rule would mean, in his case, the 
simultaneous rising of the Jats, the Rajputs, and other 
warlike tribes within his territory, at present kept in 
order by the prestige and power of his great Ally and 
Suzerain. • 

Thus influenced Sindhia did his utmost in this anx- 
ious time to co-operate with the British Government. 

On the iith of May he placed at the disposal of 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces 
one and* a half regiments of infantry, 100 horse and 
a battery — one half of the Contingent force at Gwa- 
lior ; on the 1 3th he agreed to the despatch of a regi- 
ment of cavalry ; on the 14th he despatched half his 
own body-guard and a horsed battery to Agra ; on the 
22nd of May he sent the ist Infantry Regiment of the 
Contingent together with his personal Maratha troop 
of cavalry to assist the local authorities of Etawah, and 
on the 27th of May he gave warning that “the Con- 
tingent sepoys had entirely ceased to be servants of 
the British Government ”. 

This warning was duly communicated to the Briga- 
dier ; but, while admitting that there were mutinously 
disposed men amongst his troops, he refused to believe 
that, as a body, they were unfaithful. 

At length, however, the Brigadier became alarmed. 
On the 28th of May, having received intelligence that 
the sepoys of the Contingent were to mutiny that 
night, he issued directions that, when the ladies were 
out for their usual evening drive, they should take 
their children with them to the Residency. 
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This was done, and the ladies of the station, with 
their families, proceeded in melancholy procession to 
the place indicated, femly believing that their hilsbands, 
who were to be left in cantonments, would all be 
murdered. But outside cantonments the outlook was 
not promising, for on the road they met a body of 
Maratha horsemen, who galloped wildly round the 
carriages, calling out, “These people’s hearts are 
broken They began to fear for their own lives too, 
and entered the Residenc)'’ with very sad forebodings. 

As no warning of their advent had been given, there 
had been no time to prepare for their reception ; so, in 
spite of the kind exertions of the Agent’s sister, a 
night of great discomfort followed. But the minister 
was there and instantly rode off to inform his chief. 
Sindhia promptly came in person, with a strong body 
of horse, and posted parties in and near the Residency 
for its protection. At the same time he strongly re- 
commended that the ladies and their families should be 
brought next morning to a large English mansion in 
the palace precincts, as he would be better able to 
protect them there, while he would thus publicly de- 
monstrate his determination to support the British 
Government. 

The arrangement was gratefully accepted by the 
Political Agent, and next morning it was carried into 
effect. The sad coi-tcge was headed by a ^carriage 
containing the Agent and his sister, Mrs. McLeod 
Innes, who had anxieties of her own — for her husband. 
Lieutenant (now General) McLeod Innes, V.C., R.E., 
was one of the Lucknow garrison — and was preceded 
and followed by detachments of Sindhia’s body-guard. 
It had to pass through the crowded streets of the 
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native town, and the roof of every house was covered, 
it is said, with “jeering and insulting spectators,” — a 
proof that, in electing to “ suppoTt the British Govern- 
ment,” Sindhia was risking the allegiance of his own 
people ; a fact creditable to His Highness’s loyalty, but 
not encouraging to the fugitives. 

But the party reached the precincts of the palace 
without mishap. There had been no time to get the 
mansion ready for so large a party, so a good deal of 
discomfort was inevitable ; but discomfort was not all 
that had to be complained of, for the reception was in 
other respects far from friendly. In the case of the 
Political Agent, indeed, and those with him, the 
Maharani and the chiefs adoptive mother, the Baiza 
Bai, sent kindly messages and dishes from their own 
table, but the rest of the fugitives (owing probably to 
the hostile feeling of the chief s ento7i7’age and servants) 
were treated with marked neglect and scant courtesy ; 
while the two gentlemen of their party — the chaplain 
and the* young son of a colonel (Hennessey) — were 
made ^to deliver up their arms, a circumstance which 
naturally caused much uneasiness. 

That night the General and staff and artillery 
officers slept in - front of the loaded guns, and all 
passed off quietly. The Brigadier began to think 
the alarm was false, to trust the sepoys more and 
Sindhja less. He strongly disapproved of the removal 
of the ladies and children to the palace and requested 
their return. 

The minister, the Political Agent and others depre- 
cated this course ; but Mrs. Meade, whose husband, 
believing the position of the palace (in the heart of the 
Lashkar) to be dangerous, desired her return, deter- 
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mined to rejoin him at all risks ; and her sister Mrs. 
Murray decided to accompany her. They returned 
accordingly and on reaching the cantonments received 
an ovation from the sepoys, who expressed the greatest 
delight that the ladies should have shown this mark of 
confidence in them. 

The Brigadier was more than ever convinced that 
the alarm had been a false one, insisted upon all the 
other ladies and children returning to cantonments, 
and reported his proceedings, through the Agent at 
Indore, to the Government of India. The Govern- 
ment, in concurrence with the officiating Agent — Lieut.- 
Colonel Durand, no mean authority — entirely approved 
of the proceedings of the Brigadier, and paid the fol- 
lowing handsome tribute to the conduct of the ladies : — 

“The Governor-General in Council [so runs the 
despatch] has viewed with the wannest admiration the 
calm confidence and decision, and the noble indiffer- 
ence to personal danger exhibited by Mrs. Meade and 
Mrs. Murray in disregarding the threatened outbreak, 
and returning to cantonments when they were informed ' 
by the Brigadier that their remaining at the palace was 
fraught with mischief”. 

The ladies and children returned to cantonments, 
but there was still anxiety. Day after day brought 
fresh tidings. There had been mutiny at Ajmi'r and 
Nasfrdbdd and Rohilkhand, and there was ominous 
absence of news from Cawnpore and Allahdbad. On 
4th June the yth Regiment of the Contingent, which 
was stationed at Ni'mach, revolted and marched to 
Agra, and other detachments of the force at Si'pri and 
Lalitpur were more or less disaffected. 
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On the 1 2th a sanguinary outbreak occurred at 
Jhansi. seventy miles distant to the S.S.E,, and help 
was sought from Gwalior. Thfc 4th Infantry Regi- 
ment volunteered for the service, and a wing was sent 
with a battery of artillery under the command of Cap- 
tain (now General Sir John) Murray. But at Deborah, 
thirty miles from their destination, the terrible news 
was brought that every European in Jhansi had been 
brutally massacred, so the party had to return. From 
this moment the men evinced a restless spirit, the 
artillery* were in almost open mutiny, and the officers 
had the greatest difficulty in restraining the men from 
breaking out on the march. 

The ne.xt morning, the 14th, was Sunday. There 
was service as usual and the Holy Communion was 
administered. He who administered it and several of 
those receiving it, did so, alas I for the last time. In 
the afternoon the mess-house and a bungalow in can- 
tonments were burned down. But on this occasion 
the sepoy's of the 4th Regiment worked with good- 
humoured alacritv to e.xtinguish the flames ; and it was 
fondly hoped that it was the work of a few incendiaries. 
Soon after 8 p.m., it was reported that the artillerj’- 
had loaded their guns without orders. On the officers 
proceeding to the spot the men explained that they 
had been alarmed by a report that a European regi- 
ment was about to attack them. The officers assured 
them to the contrar)’- and returned to their homes 
satisfied in their own minds that their men were all 
right. 

But when the nine o’clock gun fired there was a 
commotion, then bugling, then shots, and then a volley, e 
The end had come. 
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We will not attempt to give full details of the 
murderous scenes that followed, which have been 
vividly described in ?he pages of* Malleson and else- 
where. Suffice it to say that six officers and the 
chaplain, six sergeants and pensioners, three women 
and three children, nineteen in all, were killed, chiefly 
by volleys of musketry directed against all those 
attempting to reach the regimental lines or cross the 
main road of the cantonments. Major Blake, com- 
manding the 2nd Regiment, was shot as he reached 
the lines ; but some of his men (by whom he was 
much beloved) placed him under a guard and sent for 
the regimental doctor, whom they brought safely to 
his side. Major Blake soon expired ; whereupon the 
doctor was called upon to leave, and escorted to the 
river-side. One lady (Mrs. Stewart) fell while tending 
a wounded officer ; her little boy was killed at the 
same time ; her daughter was saved. Her husband 
(Captain Stewart of the artillery), attempting to reach 
his battery, fell, severely wounded, was nursed through 
the night by two of his men, but deliberately shot 
next day ; whether by the same two men or others 
does not appear. 

But it is fair to mention, that, though officers were 
pursued and shot down without mercy, the lives of 
women and children were generally spared ; and even 
in regard to the treatment of their officers the. sepoys 
of the Contingent generally were by no means of one 
mind. Four out of the seven infantry regiments, two 
out of the four batteries of artillery, and the two regi- 
ments of cavalry, excepting a party at Gwalior, allowed 
their officers to escape unharmed. Three men of the 
2 nd Regiment escorted a lieutenant — carrying his wife 
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in a litter — seven miles* to the Residency. The guard 
of the i st Regiment, in ciiarge of the family of its absent 
commandant, behaved admirably, and both Captain 
i\Ieadc and Captain Murray and their families were, 
as will be seen, well served by a portion of the 4th 
Regiment. 

Captain Meade's house was by the river — close to 
the bridge, and divided from the second of the two 
rows of bungalows and the regimental lines in rear of 
them bv a broad road. At one corner of the garden 
was the cantonment treasury with a guard of fifty 
sepoys. At another corner, overlooking the river bed, 
was a circular guard-house, occupied by a non-com- 
missioned native officer and ten men. In front of 
the house was another guard of the same regiment. 
So the garden swarmed with sepoys and was, in fact, 
the most dangerous centre in cantonments, and if the 
three guards had been like-minded, or the river in 
flood, nofie could have escajDed. But the wjiter was 
low, and it so happened that, while the guard in front 
of the house was mutinous and bloodthirsty, that in 
the guard-house by the river, was, for the time being, 
faithful, and saved the lives of Mrs. Meade, her sister, 
and their children. 

The circumstances are thus described by Mrs. 
(now Lady) Murray^ in a letter (written a few days 
after the occurrences) : — 

“We had tea as usual at 8 p.m. Richard" then 

^ A few additional details have been inserted from a letter by 
Mrs. Meade, written about the same time. 

2 Captain Meade. 
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went out and spoke to the *havilddr ^ in charge of 
the night watch and told him to take great care not 
to allow any suspicfious-looking ‘person to enter the 
compound.- The man replied; ‘Yes, sahib, I will 
shoot all who go into the house and all who leave it’. 
Richard returned looking grave. Soon after this a 
sergeant reported that the artillery had loaded their 
guns. Captains Stewart and Hawkins went to their 
batteries and found their men, as they pretended, had 
been alarmed by some reports that a European regi- 
ment was on them. The officers assured them to the 
contrary and returned to their homes satisfied tliat their 
men were all right. 

“ After this the gentlemen went to lie down. Emily “ 
and I were just beginning to undress, when the 
nine o’clock gun fired. Immediately after this we 
heard a great noise in the direction of the lines. The 
bugling commenced, shots were heard, then a volley 
was fired. We ran and called the gentlemen, who 
were on the other side of the house. Richard told us 
to put out all lights, as the sepo3^s could see through 
the Venetians into the rooms. A Chaprassie * was 
immediately sent to warn some .^ladies who were at a 
distance that there was danger. The man was stopped 
at the gate by the guard of the treasury. An orderly 
was' also sent off to the lines to find out the cause of 
the alarm, whilst the horses were being saddled to 
take the gentlemen to the lines ; but these the sepoys 
would not allow to leave the stables. 

“ The orderly returned saying that some men of the 
2nd had rushed into the lines of the 4th Regiment call- 


1 Native sergeant. ^Q^rden. ® Mrs. Meade. ^Messenger. 
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ing out that the Eur-'*jH,-;ins upon them (this 

seemed the \rattdnv«ird in many place's), but, he added, 
all would Ih- riyht. Sca.ivt'ly ;> minute elapsed 
ere the noise- re-ca'inmencrtl and amnher bungalow was 
in flames. 

“ Richard :i!ul bd'.n ' madn- up ihfir minds to put 
Bs in some jdai'c tU* s.vfVty. Wh' .‘^notched the poor 
sleeping chiidrt-n fmtn tln-ir b- d',, .and ;il! went out into 
the Sfarden i)'C tlu- .'•id'.-do. u' uf ilic b'!<iroriin. Richard 

w * 

going ftrsi. v.'itir Id”- sv.i>rtl ui Id-' batnl. a.s we did not 
know if the st:|>ity v. ho gutu-deti tin; door could be 
oependeli nj). Ibr h-t<u< '.<T .-dhoM-d Ivichtird to lead 
hint round th.e c<w:’.<:ror tlv b.unsr whilst we all slipps-^ 
pH. h was all tht- v.-orl; of ;■ minute. 

"We ha.stened to .i r.uildfng in the rear of the com- 
pyjrd, where there usO' a gua.rtl co.'n|)0.<ed of a hau’l- 
fer and rets .sep'O's, l’r<*tdden(iaii\’ tiiesc rnea («-t 
Wifor the linu:) Were with; u.^;. '1 he gentlemen 

'it; Wtkiar to |)r<'*tect us. v. hilst they went to t..v. 
%'sd;er,pvho H\'<;d in tliv; ne.'‘;i compound. _ ^ 

‘‘The havilcl.'ir made- us follow him up tfie^-'^' ' 

'dV,f ihe buildin-. It was- a small round low^ 


-•w ilfJl 

seven feet ifj Iseiglu : ht: tlicn told u> 
no sooner liad he left us and * of 

‘■''^thari the gu.'ird, who IkkI been poste 

came to them, and wo heard i ^ 

seen us- 


'mem-sahibs and babas’ had 

Tl„: replied 1.0 M"? - 


-dU.tm, 'Ilu: man replied Ite jjgea 

babies had cried we shoui^ , 


as tbesf 


: but all were cjuici- L-f/dir made 
had turned their backs, t 
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signs to us that we could be ^seen from below, as E. 
and I, in our suspense and anxiety, wefe, bending over 
the little parapet of othe tower. ^ > 

“Shortly after, to our great joy, John and Richard 
returned. We had been full of anxiety on their ac- 
count, as the firing had been constant. They brought 
us down from our hiding-place, and told us that, the 
Brigadier had ordered them not to go to the lines, 
as it was evident the men were beyond control ; indeed 
whilst they were at the Brigadier’s they had to retire 
from the front verandah to the back of the house as 
bullets were fallins: all around them. ^ 

“ The havildar urged us to cross the river without 
delay, as the guards were already firing at other fugi- 
tives who were attempting to escape farther up the 
stream. He and three men actually escorted us over. 
Our bungalow was on the banks of the Morar River, 
but as the bridge was strongly guarded, we could not 
attempt to cross by it but were obliged to scramble 
down the steep banks and wade through the water, 
which fortunately was shallow. Just after crossing, E. 
and I fell into a ditch ; she sprained her foot 'severely 
and had great difficulty in proceeding, carrying her 
heavy child in her arms. 

“ Here the havildar and his men said they must 
leave us and return to Morar.” ^ 

^ Captain Mea^e, after his return to Gwalior, tried to trace the 
havildar to whose fidelity he and his family owed their lives ; but 
for some time without success. Several men claimed a re\vard ; 
but, on examination, their claims were proved to be without 
foundation. At last, after a lapse of two years, Captain Meade 
received a letter from the superintendent of a jail in Oude, who 
informed him that one of the prisoners in his charge asserted that 
he had saved the lives of the families of Captains Meade and 
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At length the sounc], of musketry, which had been 
more or less cibntinuous, ceased, and Captain Murray, 
who had his charger )yith him, tried to return to canton- 
ments by the bridge and see if anything could be done 
to restore order and bring the troops to reason ; but 
it was held in force by the mutineers, his life was 
threatened, and he was compelled to retreat. 

After wandering for some time amidst thorny fields 
(Mrs. Meade with a sprained foot), crouching down 
from time to time at every sound of footsteps, they saw 
another bungalow in flames, and, believing return to 
cantonnfents hopeless, and that there was no chance 
of safety at the Residency, decided to throw themselves 
on the protection of the Maharaja. 

At one o’clock on the morning of the 15th June, 
they reached the garden of Sindhia’s country man- 
sion (situate outside the Lashkar), known as the 
Phdlbagh Palace, and were delighted to hear from the 
Brigadier, who met them on the road, that Sindhia was 
willing to, receive them. 

“We were escorted,” says Mrs. Murray, “through 
the pal'ice gardens and taken up a steep flight of steps 
to a small turret, where His 'Highness, with a number 
of his sirdars, was sitting on the ground by the light of 
' a tall native lamp. It was a strange sight ; the gar- 
dens full of His Highness’s cavalry and artillery; the 
alarmed looks of the people, including the Maharaja, 
who, when he heard the Political Agent was on his way 
to the palace, wrung his hands in despair. We rested 

Murray during the mutiny at Gwalior. The man was sent to 
Gwalior and identified ; and Captain Meade was thus enabled 
to make some return for the great service he had rendered in the 
hour of danger. 
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ourselves on some cushions, c but, after some time, 
begged for some place to lie down in/ They took, us 
to another part of the palace, gfive us some *tea and 
some bedding ; but who could rest ? At two o'clock 
A.M., to our great joy, more fugitives arrived ; they told 
us every one else was murdered.” 

On hearing of the outbreak, Major Macpherson, 
the Political Agent, proceeded with his sister and an 
officer who had escaped from cantonments, to join the 
Mahdraja, escorted by a party of Mardtha horsemen 
— some of Sindhia’s body-guard. His carriage was 
stopped by a party of ghazis or Muhammadan fanatics, 
who demanded the lives of the Agent and those with 
him ; but the Maratha captain of the guard averred 
that he was taking' the Agent as prisoner to Sindhia, 
so they were allowed to pass. 

On arrival at the palace he was informed by the 
Mahdrdja that the attitude of the mutineers and the 
feeling of his own troops had become so hostile that it 
would be impossible for him to protect, the fugitives 
for any length of time. He urged, therefore, 'that the 
Political Agent and all who had escaped should leave as 
soon as possible for Agra, and undertook to provide 
carriages, palanquins, and an escort as far as the 
Chambal River, This was agreed to. 

But, before leaving, Major Macpherson took oc- 
casion earnestly to impress upon the MahdMja the 
importance of doing his best to detain the mutinous 
troops at Gwalior until the British Government was 
in a position to crush the rebels at Dehli. 

The Maharaja and his minister promised to do- 
their best, and they kept their word. 
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At daybreak on the°i5th a start was made, and as 
they parsed the Residency, which lay on the road to 
Agra, more fugitives^joined the party, which now in- 
cluded Major Macpherson (the Resident) and his sister, 
Brigadier-General Ramsay, Captain Meade (Brigade 
Major) and Mrs. Meade, Captain Murray (command- 
ing the 4th Infantry Regiment of the Contingent) and 
Mrs. Murray (sister of Mrs. Meade), who had just 
buried one of their infant children, and others. At 
Hingona, twelve miles from the river Chambal, which 
separates Gwalior territory from the petty State of 
Dholpur, the}’- were met by a party of religious fanatics 
headed by one Jahdngir Khan, formerly a native officer . 
of the Contingent, then a favourite captain of Sindhia's 
army, but now a ghdzi leader. “He appeared,” says 
Major Macpherson, “arrayed in green, with beads 
fingered in ceaseless prayer,” protesting that “ he had 
no desire to injure them,” but at the same time had 
a band of plunderers in the ravines fringing the river 
ready to attack them. 

The Maratha escort refused to proceed beyond 
Hingona, and the party had to spend a night of dis- 
comfort in the carriages or on the grass, with far from 
pleasant anticipations for the morrow. 

But deliverance was at hand. Soon after midnight 
the gl\,tter of torches was seen in the distance, and 
a growing murmur of voices and the measured tread 
of an advancing force were heard. The hearts of many 
of the fugitives sank within them. But to their in- 
tense relief the advancing force proved to be the 
following of a friendly chief. It was the following 
of Thakor Baldeo Singh, chief of the Dandautia 
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Brahmans, a robust and vvUrlike who had 

come with a strong body of his clansmen to, defend 
them. '■ 


It appears that the minister, Dinkar Rao, antici- 
pating difficulties at the river Chambal, had thought- 
fully summoned the loyal Thakor to go to the rescue 
of the fugitives, and he promptly obeyed. The 
minister’s policy of “dealing fairly with the subordinate 
races ” had thus borne fruit. 


On the farther bank of the Chambal elephants and 
an escort sent by the Rdna (chief) of Dholpur, a small 
Jdt State, also loyal to the British Government, awaited 
the fugitives. But in the ravines leading to the river a 
party of Jahangir’s band had been posted and meant 
mischief. However Baldeo Singh got information 
of their presence, and, after placing some of his 
own men to watch the ghdzi leader, took the party 
to the river by another route and passed them safely 


over. 


The Rana of Dholpur loaded the fugitives with 
kindness, and despatched them in carts, with ^ strong 
escort, a distance of six and thirty miles to Agra, 
where they arrived safely on the forenoon of the 
17 th. 

Similar kindness was shown by both of the chiefs 
to two other parties of fugitives from Gwalior who 
came a few days later. , 


The services of Baldeo Singh and those of "the 
Dholpur chief were not forgotten. The former re- 
ceived a grant of land in British territory ; and a 
jdgir or assignment of the revenues of certain villages 
from Sindhia ; and 100 of his tribesmen, under the 
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command of Gopal Siagh/ the chiefs brother, were 
selected to form a troop in a cavalry regiment, sub- 
sequently raised by ^Captain Meade, and known dur- 
ing the mutiny as “ Meade’s Horse 

The latter received the honour of K.C.S.I. 

^ Gopal Singh had a distinguished career. He became Res- 
saldar Major (principal' native commissioned officer) of the 
Central India Horse, and did good service in Afghanistan in 
1879-80, and, when he died, about three years ago, he was native 
A.D.C. to the Viceroy. “ He was more than six feet high,” says 
Major “ snd the most soldier-like man I ever saw.” 



CHAPTER V. 


EVENTS AT AGRA AND Q-WALIOR. 


Situation at Agra — Advance of the rebel force from Nimach and 
Nasirabad — Defection of the troops of friendly States — Disastrous 
fight at Sassiah — Part taken by Meade — Rising at Agrfi — Fall of 
Dehli — Greathed’s column — Advance of rebels Trom Mhau and 
Indore — Greathed’s column reaches Agra — Attacked by rebels — 
Rebels defeated with loss — Meade raises a regiment of nativ'e 
cavalry — Its services — Rebel forces driven from Kalpi approach 
Gwalior — Sindhia attacks them — His troops join the enemy — 
Sindhia flies to Agra — Gwalior occupied by rebels. 

When the fugitives reached Agra, as described in 
the last chapter, their troubles were over for the time. 
The -native regiments of the garrison had been dis- 
armed and disbanded ; the cavalry regiment and 
battery of the Gwalior Contingent, which had been 
despatched by Sindhia to Agra on the Lieut,- 
Governor’s requisition — a force from which danger 
might have been apprehended — had been sent away 
from the capital to keep order in the district of 
Aligarh,^ while, thanks to the efforts of the Mahdrdja 
and his minister, who were in daily communication 
with Major Macpherson at Agra, the mutinous regi- 
ments of Gwalior were detained there for the present. 
The old Mughal fort of Agra was held by an English 

^ The regiment soon afterwards mutinied but the men did not 
shoot down their officers, who escaped to Agra. 
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regiment and battery, arfd the station was further pro- 
tected a force of English and Eurasian volunteers, 
a portion of the Contingent of the R 4 ja of Kotah (a 
friendly Rdjput State) — a force officered by English- 
men — some cavalry furnished by the State of Bhartpur, 
and 600 matchlock men from Karauli (another Rajput 
State), commanded b)' Saifullah Khan, a Muhammadan 
gentleman of influence. 

But the surrounding country was in a very dis- 
turbed condition. The police sympathised with the 
mutineers ; law and order had disappeared and there 
were rumours of an advance by a strong body of rebels 
from Ni'mach and Nasirabad. 

The truth of these rumours was soon confirmed, 
and, at the end of June, the Christian residents of the 
city and station, with a few exceptions, took refuge in 
the fort. 

On the 4th July, the Kotah Contingent mutinied 
and joined the enemy ; the Karauli levies refused to 
fight and were sent home ; the Bhartpur cavalry de- 
•serted. 

On the 5th Jul)'-, the enemy now amounting to 
4000 infantry, 1 500 cavalry, with eleven guns, reached 
Sassiah, a village five miles off, and Brigadier Polwhele, 
commanding at Agra, decided to attack them with the 
small force at his disposal, — namely, one English regi- 
ment and battery and about fifty volunteers, in all a 
forc^ of about 700 men and six guns. 

After a long artillery engagement, during which 
the British force expended an enormous amount of 
ammunition, but suffered more than the enemy, an at- 
tack was delivered and the village of Sassiah carried ; 
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but by this time the ammunition was^ exhausted and 
our troops had to retire, harassed by the en(?my and 
suffering considerable loss. ' 

Captain Meade took part in the action as a 
volunteer, and during the retreat was in considerable 
danger, as he remained behind with some others vainly 
endeavouring to extricate and remove a gun which had 
become embedded in mud. The gun had to be left on 
the field, but was not carried off by the enemy. 

The enemy did not follow up their success by an 
attack on Agra and moved on to Dehli ; but the ruffians 
of the city and the adjoining villages, joined by many 
of the police and the prisoners from the jail, rose ett 
masse, and for two days the station was given up to 
pillage ; bungalows were burnt, property carried off, 
and upwards of twenty Christians, European and 
native, lost their lives. 

Order was at length restored at Agra and measures 
taken for relieving Aligarh, but the surrounding popu- 
lation was still far from friendly. ‘ 

I 

However on the 1 5th of September Dehli was sue-* 
cessfully assaulted, and, after a struggle of some days, 
entirely recaptured — an event which had, of course, an 
important effect in pacifying the surrounding country 
and allaying the growing excitement in the Punjab as 
well as the North-Western Provinces. , 

A few days after the recapture of Dehli a column 
under the command of Lieut. -Colonel Greathed' was 
despatched to clear the road between Dehli and 
Cawnpore. 

While Greathed’s force is on the march let us 
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glance for a mpment af the affairs of Gwalior. We 
have seen how the Maharaja, by the advice of his 
minister Dinkar Rao,° and in communication with the 
Political Agent, had succeeded in restraining the 
mutinous Contingent regiments from proceeding to 
attack Agra, or joining their brethren at Dehli. 

But soon a new danger appeared. On the 31st' 
July there arrived at Gwalior a formidable rebel force 
from Mhau and Indore, comprising not only the 
mutinous regiments of those stations, but 600 men of 
Holkar’s, army, with seven guns and 1000 fanatics led 
by a person styling himself Firoz Shah, Prince of Dehli, 
and also the 5th Contingent Infantry Regiment which 
joined it en rotcte. After vainly endeavouring to detain 
this force at Gwalior the Mahardja was constrained to 
allow it to proceed to Agra, and, accordingly, between 
the 5th and 7th September they crossed the Chambal. 

On hearing of the approach of this rebel force the 
Agra authorities applied for assistance to Greathed’s 
column, "v^hich, accordingly, turned aside from the 
direct rqute to Cawnpore, and marched into. Agra early 
on the morning of the loth October. 

Of what followed we have a graphic narrative from 
the pen of F.M. Lord Roberts. While the wayworn 
British troops were settling down in camp they were 
suddenly attacked by the rebel force and a desperate 
conflict ensued. But after much hand-to-hand fighting, 
grand practice by the artillery, and splendid charges 
from the cavalry, English and Indian, the enemy were 
beaten off and promptly pursued and dispersed, and 
their camp taken with thi’**'f^'='’^ ornnc anri a orf^at 
quantity of ammunition. 
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The Agra garrison seeiilg the attack hastened 
from the fort to assist the Dehli column and, arrived 
just as the enemy Had been defeated ; but they were 
in time to take part in the pursuit of the retreat- 
ing foe. Captain Meade was with the Agra force, but 
has left no detailed account of his services on the 
occasion. 

To return to Gwalior : after the departure of the 
Mhau and Indore rebels for Agra the Contingent 
became more and more unmanageable, and at length 
the bulk of the force, seduced by emissaries from the 
Nana Sahib, marched from Gwalior, under the com- 
mand of Tantia Topi, now the Ndna’s chief agent, — 
not however for Agra, but for Bundelkhand and Cawn- 
pore. Before leaving they destroyed the cantonments 
at Mordr and, as they proceeded, laid waste Sindhia’s 
territory, declaring that he was the enemy of their 
cause. The Contingent left on the 15th October, and 
between that date and the following May; with the 
exception of some local disturbances, the peace of 
Gwalior was fairly maintained by the Mahdrdja and 
his officials. 

Meanwhile we have to record the proceedings of 
Captain Meade at Agra. After having remained five 
months in the unsatisfactory position of “doipg duty 
officer,” that is an officer available for any kind of 
service required, but with no definite military 'duty 
assigned to him, he had the gratification of receiving, 
at the end of November, instructions. from the Govern- 
ment of India to raise a regiment of native cavalry for 
general service. 
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He set to work atoonce con ainore, but the task 
was somewhat Arduous, for trustworthy recruits were not 
to be hhd in the viqinity, while 'those whose loyalty 
was satisfactory were, as a rule, entirely innocent of 
the art of riding. However by dint of incessant labour 
and his personal popularity with native races he was 
able, in a little more than two months’ time, to get 
together and prepare for service a cavalry regiment 
nearly 600 strong. It was what is technically known 
as a “ class ” regiment, that is a regiment in which 
each troop is composed of men of distinctive castes 
or nationalities. Thus of the six troops composing 
Meade’s regiment one troop consisted of Sikhs, 
another of Punjdbi Muhammadans, another of Jits, 
another of native Christians ; the fifth was a troop 
of Gwalior men under the command of Gopil Singh, 
brother of the loyal Thakor Baldeo Singh, who had 
befriended the fugitives at the river Chambal, and the 
sixth a troop of mixed races. The regiment was 
under thp command of Captain Meade with six 
English officers selected by himself, and when in- 
spected" by Brigadier-General Showers in March, 
1858, was declared to be “as fine a body of native 
cavalry as he had ever seen ”. 

Between January and June, 1858, Meade’s Horse, 
as the regiment was designated, was constantly em- 
ployed in maintaining order in the Agra district. In 
J une iCtook part in the actions near Gwalior, including 
the ° brilliant attack on the retreating rebel force on 
2ist June, 1858, then joined Sir Robert Napier’s 
Field Force and was engaged in the operations 
against Raja Man Singh ; the capture of Pauri, and 
the action at Bijapur, earning for its services the 
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special acknowledgments of thp Government of India.^ 
It was unceasingly employed in i858-‘59 on the west 
and south of Gwalior, and shaded in the operations 
resulting in the surrender of Rdja Min Singh and 
the capture of Tantia Topi. A portion of the regi- 
ment was in the fight at Garroya, which closed the 
rebellion in Gwalior, and the entire regiment was 
more or less actively employed in Milwa until 1861, 
when it was incorporated with the Central India 
Horse. 

But we are somewhat anticipating events and must 
again return to Gwalior. 

The Mhau and Indore rebels had, as we have seen, 
passed through Gwalior and been disposed of, and the 
Contingent had left for Cawnpore ; but now Sindhia’s 
own army, 10,000 strong, and composed of races 
more or less in sympathy with our own sepoys and 
corrupted by Maratha emissaries, began to get out 
of hand. At this juncture Kalpi, on the Jamna, the last 
stronghold of the rebel forces in Central India, was taken 
by Sir Hugh Rose, and the occupants fled in 'disorder 
across the river Chambal. Informed, however, of the 
state of Sindhia’s army they suddenly rallied, recrossed 
the river and advanced on Gwalior. Their leaders 
were the Rao Sahib, connected by adoption with the 

^ “ His Lordship [Lord Canning] is well aware bf the in- 
defatigable manner in which you and your men have perfQrmed 
your duties in the neighbourhood of Agra, and of the good 
services which you have rendered, and for which the Governor- 
General feels desirous now to offer you his acknowledgments.” 
— From Secretary' to the Government of India to Captain Meade, 
28th September, 1858. 
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Nana, Tantia Topi, “the soul of the Nana’s cause,” 
and believed td be one of his chief agents in the 
massacres of Cawnppre, the onc« friendly, but now 
rebellious, Nawab of Banda, who had just been de- 
feated by General Whitelock, but had still a force of 
serviceable cavalry ; and lastly the brave, but blood- 
thirsty, Rani of Jhansi, a determined foe of the British 
Government, and authoress of a massacre of men, 
women and children as revolting and deliberate as 
that of Cawnpore ; she is described by some as the 
“Joan of Arc” of India, but by Major Macpherson 
“as an ardent, daring, licentious woman, under thirty, 
who rode in male military attire w'ith sword and pistols, 
and "had as her A.D.C. a Brahminee concubine of her 
late husband 

On the 29th May, the invading force arrived 
within eight miles of Gwalior. On the morning of 
the 31st, Sindhia moved to Bahadurpur to attack 
them with 8000 men and twenty- four guns. After 
a brief show of fighting, on the morning of the ist 
June Sindhia’s troops fraternised with the rebels, 
and the* Maharaja, attended only by his minister and 
a very few adherents, fled to Agra, where he was 
received with the greatest honour and sympathy. 
Gwalior was occupied by the rebels, who looted the 
treasury and jewels ; the palace, the fort and arsenal 

^ ThS Rani of Jhansi was widow of the chief of a pett}'^ raj 
or principalit}^ in Bundelkhand, which had been created b}' the 
British Government in 1832, but resumed in default of heirs in 
1854 in accordance with the views of Sir W. Metcalfe and Colonel 
(afterwards Sir) R. Low — both warm supporters of native dynasties 
— and the practice of the East India Company in previous cases of 
similar character. 
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came into their hands. “ And thus,” says Sir Owen 
Burne, “ the rebels who had fled a'- disorderly and 
helpless mob fromiKdlpi now found themselves pro- 
vided with abundance of money, with material of 
war and with Sindhia’s army as their allies,” Their 
leader, the Rao Sahib, appointed Tantia Topi com- 
mander-in-chief of the rebel forces, and, anxious to 
secure the sympathy of the inhabitants, peremptorily 
forbade all indiscriminate plundering, and confirmed 
nearly all Sindhia’s officers in their posts. The 
Residency and the palace in the Phulbagh, where the' 
fugitives had obtained shelter, were destroyed, and 
the Ranis with the chief nobles of the State, including 
Sindhia’s queen and his adoptive mother the Baiza 
Bai, and a small Mardtha guard, fled to the fort 
of Narwar thirty miles off. The Baiza Bai, who had 
the reputation of being hostile to the British Govern- 
ment, received from the Rao Sahib an offer to be 
placed in charge of affairs at Gwalior, but she rejected 
his overtures, sent on his letters to the Governor- 
General’s Agent for Central India, and, on the arrival 
of Sir H. Rose before Gwalior, joined his •camp at 
Morar. 

But the success of the rebels was shortlived, as 
will be seen in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER VI. 


THE- RECAPTURE OF GWALIOR. 


SirH. Rose moves from Kdlpi on 5th June — His force — Morar occupied 
— Advance of Smith’s brigade from Sipri — Sweeps the hills and 
captures the Phulbagh batteries, but has to retire — Death of the 
Rdni ol Jhansi — Sindhia summoned to the camp — Meade appointed 
to escort him — Reaches Morar on the i8th — Sir H. Rose decides 
to join his force with Smith’s and takes Meade with him — Fighting 
on the 19th; Meade having reconnoitred enemy’s position, SirH. 
Rose storms the heights — Enemy driven off and all its guns (26) 
captured, and rebel force in the plain driven into the Lashkar — 
General decides to advance at once through the Lashkar to the 
palace — Meade acts as guide, and, on arrival at the palace, enters 
the courtyard alone and induces the holders to surrender without 
bloodshed — On the 20th Sindhia received by Sir H. Rose at the 
head of his troops, and conducted to his palace — Meade leaves to 
join the ipursuing column — Just too late for the victory of the 21st 
— No mention of Meade’s special service in procuring surrender 
of the* palace contained in Sir H. Rose’s despatch — Meade vainly 
attempts to get the omission rectified — Remarkable speech by 
Sindhia. 

After the flight of the rebel forces from Kalpi a pur- 
suing column was organised, but the General, sorely 
requiring rest, obtained leave to return to Bombay, 
and th0 command was given to Brigadier-General 
Sir Jl. Napier (afterwards Lord Napier of Magdala). 
But on the news of the occupation of Gwalior and 
the flight of Sindhia reaching him. Sir Hugh Rose 
at once offered to cancel his leave and take command 
of the avenging force. His offer was accepted, and 
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at the same time General Napier generously agreed 
to act as his second in command. ' 

The force consisted of a portion of the garrison 
of Kalpi, a column under Brigadier Stuart, the Hydera- 
bad Contingent, and the Rajputana Field Force under 
Brigadier Smith. 

At six in the morning of the idth June the force 
from Kalpi reached Bahadurpur, the scene of Sindhia’s 
defeat, and then pushed on to Morar (the cantonment 
of the Contingent), which was held by the enemy. 
After a sharp action, in which the 71st Highlanders 
greatly distinguished themselves, the enemy w&s driven 
out with loss, closely pursued by a wing of the 14th 
Light Dragoons. 

Brigadier Smith, whose force was at Kotha-ki- 
Sarai, was then directed to advance on Gwalior from 
the east. He did so on the 17th, and the operations 
are thus described by Major Macpherson : — 

“ Between Kotha-ki-Sarai and Gwalior lies a chain 
of low hills a mile broad ; and through a defije in these 
runs the Jhdnsi Road, flanked on the westward by a 
canal impassable for guns or horses except by a bridge 
just burnt by the rebels. To oppose Smith, the rebels 
had planted guns at six points upon the summits of the 
hills on either side of the defile, supporting them by a 
numerous infantry. Beyond the hills towards Gwalior, 
in the plain which spreads between it and Mordr, were 
two batteries of six and five guns, near the Phulbagh 
Palace, under Tantia Topi, while two eighteen poun- 
ders were placed in the plain to the left, and many 
guns at other points. 

“ Smith swept the hills with the 95th Foot and 
loth Bombay N.L, while his guns and a wing of the 
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Sth Hussars and Bombay Lancers advanced by the 
defile. The hills passed, the cavalry charged straight 
into the’ plain, which was held by some 1500 horse, and 
immediately carried the two Phiilbagh batteries. But 
it was evening, and the troops had not breakfasted. 
Of the 95th alone, from hunger and extreme fatigue 
and exposure in sweeping the hills, four officers and 
eighty-five men were disabled by sunstroke. The 
force, therefore, necessarily retired within the defile, 
securing four of the captured guns.” 

This nction is memorable for the death of the Rani 
of Jhansi, who was mortally wounded in a gallant charge 
by a squadron of the Sth Hussars. “ She was seated 
near the Phfilbagh batteries drinking sherbet, when the 
alarm was given that the Hussars approached.” The 
Rani — clad in a red jacket and trousers and white 
turban, and wearing a pearl necklace just looted from 
Sindhia's treasury — mounted her horse, and, attended 
by her ever-faithful A.D.C., tried to avoid the charge 
by leaping the canal. But her horse refused. Mean- 
while th^ Hussars, led by Captain Heneage, swept by. 
The Rani received a shot in the side and a sabre cut 
on the head, but rode off. Soon afterwards she fell, 
was moved into a tent and died, and her remains were 
burnt with much ceremony in a garden close by.^ The 

^ Her faithful A.D.C. (the Brahminee concubine of her late 
husband) received a sabre wound at the same time, but was able 
to ride> into the cit}'. Here she was tended by a fakir and a 
Muhammadan official, and dying in their hands was treated as a 
convert to Islam and hurled I It is said that the Rani, when 
dying, begged that the ornaments on her person, which were 
very valuable, might be distributed among her troops, for whose 
services she expressed the deepest gratitude. 
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Rdni’s death greatly dispirited the rebel army. She 
was undoubtedly the bravest and best military leader 
they had. “ 

Meanwhile Sindhia had • been summoned from 
Agra, and his consort (the Mahardni) and his adoptive 
mother (the Baiza Bai) from the fort of Narwar (where 
they had taken refuge), to make it evident that our 
advance from Gwalior was undertaken with a view 
of reinstating the dynasty in accordance with treaty 
engagements, and not for purposes of annexation. 

The duty of escorting Sindhia back to his capital 
was entrusted to Captain Meade. They left Agra on 
the 13th of June, accompanied by two squadrons of 
Meade’s Horse, and by forced marches reached Sir 
Hugh Rose’s camp at Mor 4 r, on the i8th. The Ranis 
reached the camp next day. 

At 5 p.M. on the i8th the General proceeded to 
join his force with that of Brigadier Smith, who held 
a portion of the heights commanding Gwalior, but was 
hard pressed by the enemy, who occupied the remain- 
ing portion. He was accompanied (as acting A.D.C.) 
by Captain Meade, whose knowledge of the locality 
rendered him of the greatest use during the ensuing 
operations. 

After a particularly harassing march Sir Hugh 
Rose reached his destination early in the morning of 
the 19th and placed his guns in position, but the 
enemy’s fire was heavy and the General was anxious 
to dislodge them. He therefore sent Captain Meade 
to reconnoitre and ascertain the best point of attack. 
Captain Meade performed the duty, and at midday 
the troops crossed the canal (which had been tern- 
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porarily bridged) and advanced to storm the heights. 
This w^s done successfully, after four hours’ hard 
work ; all the enemy^’s guns, twenty-six in number, 
and magazines were taken, and the rebels were in 
full retreat. Meanwhile the horse artillery opened 
fire upon a mass of the enemy (some 10,000 strong, 
with numerous cavalry) drawn up on the parade ground. 
They fled into the Lashkar or military quarter of the 
town, in the direction of the Mahdraja’s palace, while 
the British cavalry swept the plain. 

Sir rtugh Rose had, at first, intended to bivouac 
for the night upon the plain, and attack the town next 
morning, in conjunction with Sir Robert Napier’s force 
from Morar, and that of Brigadier Smith, who had 
been directed meanwhile to attack and capture the 
Phulbagh batteries. But encouraged by his success 
he determined, in consultation with Meade, who volun- 
teered to act as guide, to push forward at once through 
the Lashkar to the palace, which it was proposed, if 
necessary, to storm. 

This was a particularly hazardous proceeding, as 
the Lashkar was presurtiably full of armed men with 
not a few fanatical Mewattis, while the streets were 
long and narrow, but Sir Hugh Rose was bold to 
rashness, and placed himself at the head of the column 
with Obtain Meade at his side, and advanced — each 
officer having his pistol at full-cock in his hand. Some 
twenty or thirty of the enemy were killed en route, but 
the column threaded its way through the interminable 
streets, and at length arrived without a casualty at the 
open space in front of the palace, which seemed full of 
armed men and ruffians in a state of wild excitem^nr — 
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We liave now to describci an act of service per- 
formed by Captain Meade which, owing to , various 
circumstances, has obtained little official recognition ; 
though it was one which, besides involving great per- 
sonal risk, had the effect of saving much life and 
property and earning the lasting gratitude of the 
Mahdraja. It can best be described in Captain Meade’s 
own words : — 

“ On the head of the column reaching the end of 
the street which debouches on the open space around 
the palace enclosure, and coming within sight of the 
latter, we found that the courtyard and buildfing were 
occupied by a large number of armed men, whose in- 
tentions we, of course, had at the moment no means 
of knowing. 

“The approach to the palace block was entirely 
commanded by its upper storeyed buildings, which are 
of substantial masonry with terraced roofs screened by 
a parapet, and under the feeling that any attempt to 
storm these buildings must be attended wdth heavy 
loss — especially if the occupants included, as I thought 
probable, some of the Mewattis and other desperadoes 
of the Lashkar — and that, if possible, Sindhia’s palace 
ought to be preserved from such a fate, I volunteered 
to ride forward alone, and to endeavour to obtain the 
surrender of the place to the British force. 

“The general assented, and by his orders the 
column halted while I rode up to the gateway which 
formed the entrance to the courtyard. There was no 
gate, but I found all ingress through the gateway 
barred to a horseman by a beam of wood which was 
fixed in a socket in the wall on either side, and for 
some minutes, while I was detained- by this barrier, 
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my life was cejrtainly in the most imminent peril, for 
several .muskets were levelled at me, and a single shot 
from the Europeans -in the rear would have ensured 
my destruction. The people inside were in the wildest 
confusion, and I gathered that some of them were 
determined to resist our troops. 

“ The delay in getting inside the courtyard was 
most embarrassing, for I felt that every moment was 
precious ; but such was the confusion that I could not 
for some time get any one’s attention, beyond menaces 
of the nature already stated. At length, to my great 
relief, a little wizened Mussulman, who was close to 
the gateway, recognised me, and shouted out three or 
four times, ‘This is Meade Sahib,’ and hearing this, 
three or four men at last complied with my repeated 
demand to remove the barrier, and I dashed into the 
courtyard, up to a group of some five or six men whom 
I had previously noticed as being evidently the leaders 
of the party. Taking one of these — a tall powerful 
man, who’ appeared to be the chief, and who I after- 
wards learnt was one of the palace Jmjras (or attendants), 
who, with his companions generally, had joined the 

rebels — bv the shoulder! I told them I would save their 
✓ ’ 

lives if they would obey my orders, but that there must 
be no delay, as the British force outside was prepared 
and eager to attack them. After a moment’s consul- 
tation, j;hey said they would hold the palace for the 
Maharaja and would give it up to him on his coming to 
it, but that they would not surrender it to the English. 

I replied that this was impossible, that the Chief was 
away at Morar, and that the palace must be at once 
given up, or it would be stormed forthwith, in which 
event not a man of them would escape. They again 
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short distance (^own the* main street, and told some of 
the bankers, who had up to that moment been treni- 
bling in their houses, that the Lashkar had been 
cleared of the enemy, and that the palace was in the 
occupation of the British force, and I called on them 
to come and pay their' respects to the General. 

“ Numbers of them at once repaired to the gate- 
way, where Sir Hugh Rose was seated, and in a short 
time the street was full of well-dressed men of this 
class, all vociferating their gratitude for the expulsion 
of the rebels and their release from the terror under 
which they had been labouring during the period 
(nearly three weeks) of their occupation of the city. 
Some champagne and brandy were produced from one 
of the palace storehouses, and those who had the 
fortune to get a share of the same thoroughly enjoyed 
the grateful liquids. 

‘‘After a halt of about an hour, during which 
arrangements were made for the security of the 
palace, and also of the main streets, the force moved 
back to, the camp, and I proceeded by the General’s 
order to the Phulbagh to ascertain the state of affairs 
there." 

Captain Meade found that the Phulbdgh had been 
gallantly captured by the force under Brigadier Smith, 
with trjfling loss to ourselves and great loss to the 
enemy ; and -during the night the fortress of Gwalior 
was evacuated. 

Next morning Sindhia, accompanied by Sir Robert 
Hamilton, Agent to the Governor-General for Central 
India, proceeded from the Mordr cantonments and 
was received by Sir Hugh Rose at the head of his 
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Spoke together, and the tall man at last^said : ‘ We will 
do what you order ^ 

“ There were a large number ‘bf men at the time in 
the courtyard, and also inside and on the roofs of the 
building, and as it strugk me that the great object at 
the moment was to get them’ out of sight, so as to 
avoid the chance of any firing between them and our 
troops, which might have led to a serious struggle, I 
directed every man to get at once inside the building, 
and to remain there perfectly quiet till they had per- 
mission to leave, or orders were issued for their disposal. 
This was effected, after a little difficulty, by the urgent 
efforts of the leaders and those who seemed amenable 
to their authority, and in a short time I was left alone 
in the courtyard with only three or four of these men 
with me, 

“ I then told the tall man that he and his fellow- 
leaders would be held responsible for the conduct of the 
men who were with them, and for the preservation of 
the interior of the palace buildings, so long as they 
remained in the latter ; and then, after a few vyords of 
earnest warning to them, I rode back to report the 
result to the General, and begged that I might have a 
party of Europeans and sepoys to post for the due 
security of the place. A company each of the 95th 
Foot and 25th Bombay N.I. were ordered forward with 
me for this purpose, and I placed the sepoys inside the 
courtyard, posting sentries from them over the treasury 
entrance and at some other points, and the Europeans 
in and outside the gateway. 

“In the meantime the column was moved up into 
the open space outside the enclosure, and there piled 
arms ; and I then, at Sir Hugh Rose’s request, went a 
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Gwalior, and he was of course anxious to be with it. 
He did .his best to join the pursuing column, but un- 
fortunately arrived jhst too late to take part in the 
brilliant engagement of the 21st, when Sir Robert 
Napier with one troop of Horse Artillery and 500 
cavalry, including two squadrons of Meade’s Horse, 
attacked and completely routed the enemy, io,ooostrong, 
with twenty-six guns, all of which were captured. 

Thus Gwalior was reoccupied — to the unbounded 
gratitude of the people and high credit of the troops 
engaged— with marvellous rapidity and comparatively 
trifling loss to us. 

Its speedy recapture and the prompt reinstatement 
of our ally as Ruling Chief caused a profound sensation 
throughout India. A royal salute was fired in every 
large town, and in recognition of his brilliant services, 
worthily crowned by this last exploit, the General 
received the honour of G.C.B., the colonelcy of the 
45th Regiment and a vote of thanks from both Houses 
of Parliament. 

But it will be generally admitted that for the last 
success, and especially for the occupation of the palace 
without bloodshed or desti'uction of property, no small 
share of credit was due to the subject of this memoir ; 
for, without his local knowledge, it would have been 
impossible to follow up the victory of the 19th by the 
imm’ediate capture of the palace ; and it would not 
have been possible to occupy the palace without blood- 
shed but for the bold and judicious action, of Captain 
Meade, and the friendly feelings entertained towards 
him by some of its armed occupants. 
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His services were warmly acknowledged at the 
time by the General commanding, who spoke^in simi- 
lar terms regarding them to the Political Officers 
present, — Sir Robert Hamilton and Major Macpher- 
son. Captain Meade was heartily congratulated by 
those present, and was the hero of the hour. 

In these circumstances he not unnaturally e.vpected 
that some mention of the special service he had thus 
rendered would be made in the official despatch. But 
he was disappointed. No despatch appeared for nine 
months, and when it did appear there was no reference 
made to his action in obtaining possession of the 
palace. He was thanked, indeed, in genera! terms, 
for his “zeal and knowledge of the locality,” bur his 
cool daring in entering the palace when full of e.xcited 
soldiery and arranging for its peaceable surrender was 
totally ignored ; ^ while the only military reward con- 
ferred upon him was a brevet majority which ante- 
dated his promotion for a few months only. 

Meade was surprised and disappointed, but though 
strongly urged by his friends to make a respectful 
representation of his claims, he thought such action 
would be indecorous and remained silent. 

But in the year 1867, when the Viceroy — then Sir 
John Lawrence — was visiting Sindhia at Gwalior, 

• 

^ The words of the despatch are : “ Captain Meade volunteered 
to accompany me as acting A.D.C. His zeal and knowledge of 
the country rendered him of great use to me during the opera- 
tions.” In the list of meritorious officers appended to the de- 
spatch his name is entered thus : “ Captain Meade, commanding 
Meade's Horse (special mention), good service, acting on my staff 
and giving me important local information ". 
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the story of Meade's having saved the palace was 
recounted to ?Iis Excellency by the Chief himself. 
His EN’cellency was, much interested and expressed 
the opinion that so signal a service should be placed 
upon official record. 

Thus encouraged, Lieut.-Colonel Meade (he had 
obtained this rank in 1 866) at length yielded to his 
friends’ advice, and, while on furlough in 1869, placed 
himself in communication personally and by letter with 
Lord Strathnairn (formerly Sir Hugh Rose), recalled 
the occasion to his lordship’s memory, and prayed his 
assistanee in securing the official record desired by the 
Viceroy. But his lordship, whose recollection of these 
events was imperfect and inaccurate, did not see his 
way to comply with Meade’s request.^ 

Meade then applied to the Commander-in-Chief in 
India (Lord Sandhurst) for permission to include a 
statement of the Gwalior palace incident in the official 
record of his services. His application was supported 
(it is said) by the Commander-in-Chief, and the papers 

were sent on to the Government of India ; but these 

• 

1 That his Lordship’s recollection of these events should be 
imperfect is no matter for surprise. Eleven years had elapsed 
since they occurred, and when they occurred he was suffering from 
the effects of repeated sunstrokes, — a condition not favourable to 
retentiveness of memory. But Major-General Sir Owen Burne in 
his memoir of Lord Strathnairn (last edition) has added the follow- 
ing footnote regarding the capture of the Gwalior palace : “ This 
was effected without bloodshed through the useful interposition of 
Captain (now Sir Richard) Meade. He happened to be well known 
to the Gwalior men, and gallantly volunteered to go forward alone 
to the palace courtyard, which was full of armed and excited 
soldiery, to persuade them to submit peaceably, and to give up the 
palace. They fortunately recognised him, and after some delay, 
acted on his advice.” 
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were unfortunately mislaid or, lost, and no order was 
passed on his application. ' 

* t 

But Sindhia’s gratitude was pronounced and last- 
ing, and in 1872, at a public banquet given by the 
Mahardja when Lord Northbrook visited Bombay, 
His Highness, in returning thanks after his health had 
been proposed, used the following remarkable words, 
which will fitly close the present chapter : — 

“ There were three things,” His Highness said, “for 
which he would ever be grateful to the British Govern- 
ment. The first was that the British Government had 
re-established his power in 1844, after the battles of 
Maharajpur and Panniar; the second was that the British 
Government had saved him and his State in the Mutiny ; . 
and the third was that Meade Sahib had saved his 
palace when occupied by rebels who were being driven 
before our troops.” 



CHAPTER VII. 


RESTORATION OF ORDER IN GWALIOR— SUR- 
RENDER OF MAN SINGH— CAPTURE AND EXE- 
CUTION OF TANTIA TOPI. 

State of Gwalior — Measures taken to restore order — Major Meade ap- 
pointed*on a commission to inquire into the conduct of the troops — 
Carries it out with justice and efficiency and earns the thanks of 
the Government of India and Secretary of State — Brigadier-General 
Napier takes in hand the disaffected portion of Gwalior territory, 
where Raja j\Idn Singh had influence — Mdn Singh seizes the fort of 
Pauri, which is promptly attacked and taken by Napier, but Man 
Singh escapes and is joined by Tantia Topi — Meade, having com- 
pleted his inquiry, joins Napier’s force, and is placed in command 
of a detachment — Captures and e.xecutes Tantia Topi — Statement 
by the latter before trial — His conduct and bearing after sentence 
— Tantia’s prompt e.xecution has a most salutary effect — Congratu- 
lations by Sir R. Hamilton, General Napier, Sir Hugh Rose and the 
Government of India — Verses in honour of the occasion by an 
English sergeant — Meade successfully attacks and disperses a rebel 
gathering at Garroya, thus ending the campaign in this part of 
India, and receives the thanks of Government. 

Though Sindhia had been triumphantly reinstated by 
the British Government, in the manner described in 
the preceding chapter, a good deal more remained to 
be done'before his authority could be said to be com- 
pletdy re-established. 

The capital itself was still crowded with rebels and 
a centre of disaffection and intrigue. 

Of the army (regular and irregular) located at the 
capital and numbering nearly 13,000 men, only about 
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1200 had remained faithful;^ of the rest, some 1500 
had left with Tantia Topi's force, and about 9000 were 
either in hiding in the city or Lashkar, or harboured in 
the surrounding villages. 

In the territory outside the capital, the local chiefs, 
thanks to their generous treatment by Dinkar Rao, 
had, for the most part, continued loyal, but there was 
a tract of country to the south of Gwalior, west of the 
main road from Gwalior to Indore, where the popula- 
tion was still hostile. The territory included the old 
domains of two Rdjput chiefships, that of Narwar, an 
ancient town and fortress on the Sindh River, and 
Sheopur, on the western border, which had been con- 
quered and, in part, confiscated by Daulat Rao Sindhia 
some fifty years previously ; but the representatives of 
the conquered chiefs, namely, R^ja M^n Singh, dc' 
scendant of the chiefs of Narwar, and Rdja Balwant 
Singh of Sheopur, still possessed much influence in the 
locality and seized the opportunity of attempting to 
recover their lost possessions. The territories re- 
maining to the latter were considerable, covering 
about 158 square miles. R^ja Min Singh resided at 
Paron, not far from Gunah, where he held a jdgir which 
had been assigned to his uncle in 1818 on the media- 
tion of the British Government. The jdgir was 
small in extent, but the character of the country, a 
hilly plateau intersected with ravines, with valleys 
difficult of access and covered in parts with' patches 
of dense jungle, made it a convenient rendezvous and 
hiding-place for rebels and their followers. 

In these circumstances three - important measures 
called for immediate attention : — 
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1. To restore and maintain order in Gwalior. 

2. To deal Vith the rebellious army ; disarming 
and discharging the uatrustworthy, ^nd punishing ring- 
leaders and murderers. 

3. To bring under control the disaffected tract 
above described. 

With regard to the first and second of the three 
measures Sindhia was disposed at first to purchase 
present peace by compromising with the rebel soldiery 
in a manner not uncommon in Asiatic States, for he 
shrank from the trouble and also the unpopularity of an 
investigation in which many of his former boon com- 
panions would be involved. But it was pointed out 
to him that, while indiscriminate severity should be 
avoided, mutiny and rebellion were crimes too danger- 
ous to be passed over with impunity. Sindhia at length 
yielded, and, on the suggestion of the Political Agent 
and the advice of the minister, he agreed to en- 
trust Major Meade with the duty of maintaining order 
in the capital, and to appoint him, in conjunction 
with Billwant Rao, the late Commander-in-Chief, 
on a commission of inquiry into the conduct of the 
troops. 

Both these measures were most efficiently per- 
formed, and the latter was of a specially onerous 
character; for the cases of upwards of 12,000 soldiers 
had to be inquired into, of whom between =;ooo and 
600a actually appeared before the commission. 

The inquir}', which lasted until the end of the 
year, was conducted by Major Meade with patience 
and impartiality, and the punishments awarded were 
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moderate and discriminating. < Of the delinquents, four 
only were executed ; some 120 were awarded terms of 
imprisonment ; a f€\v were released on security. The 
rest of the faithless portion of the army were disbanded, 
and 4732 stand of arms and 1000 cavalry horses were 
recovered for the State, Meanwhile, in spite of the 
hostile movements of Tantia Topi in the vicinity of 
Gwalior territory, the soldiery, having confidence in 
the fairness of the commission, remained quiescent. 

“ From first to last,” wrote Sir Richmond Shake- 
spear, “ throughout all the details of this difficult and 
delicate duty, Major Meade has not only carried the 
Mahardja with him, but has so arranged that His High- 
ness should openly appear as superintending every step 
in the proceeding. 

“ The turbulent populace of the city of Gwalior 
has seen this considerable band of mutineers disarmed 
by the Mahdrdja with all the order and formality 
which characterised our disarming operations in 1844, 
after the battle of Mahardjpur. The moral effect has 
been immense ; there is not an enemy of ours who 
does not feel that had rebellion not received its death- 
blow this body of mutineers would never have marched 
here to be disarmed ; if a hope of successful rebellion 
still lingered in the minds of the disaffected it must 
have been obliterated by this notable triumph of order 
and assertion of authority. 

“ Major Meade gives the credit to the Mahdraja, 
but it is my pleasing duty to point out that, admirable 
as His Highness’s conduct has been, it has been mainly 
caused by Major Meade’s tact and judgment,” 

The Governor-General in Council highly com- 
mended the “ tact and judgment ” displayed by “ Major 
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Meade in this difficult matter,” and the Secretary of 



The third measure — that of bringing under control 
the disaffected portion of Sindhia’s territory — was taken 
in hand by the British General commanding in Gwalior, 
Sir Robert Napier ; and in its e.-^ecution he had in 
Meade’s Horse a most serviceable corps. 

On 2nd August, 1858, while Meade was closely 
engaged on the work of the commission, Man Singh 
summoning his followers — 12,000 strong, including the 
men of Sheopur — seized Sindhia’s strong fort of Pauri, 
eighteen miles north-west of Si'pri. 

It was promptly attacked by forces from Si'pri and 
Gwalior under Sir Robert Napier, and, after a brief 
bombardment, evacuated. Part of the retreating 
garrison, under Man Singh’s uncle, Ajit Singh, was 
caught and severely cut up ; but both Man Singh and 
Ajit Singh escaped. The chief of Sheopur surrendered 
to the Political Agent, but Man Singh and his uncle 
remained at large in the difficult country surrounding 
the Raja’s jagtr; and the former was there joined by 
no less a personage than the arch-rebel and reputed 
murderer, Tantia Topi, who, notwithstanding his crush- 
ing defeat on the 21st June, had resumed active opera- 
tions as a guerilla leader, and, after harassing Central 
India for, well-nigh a year, was fairly run to earth in 
the jungle of Paron. 

T, 3.nti3- s 3 .dvcnturous csrccr hss been fully described 
in Colonel iVInlleson s pages and need not be detailed 
here. Suffice it to say that, though no less than five 
columns were on his track, he was able for a period of 
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nine months successfully to evade capture ; while he 
kept all the territory surrounding Gwalior on, the west 
and- south and east in a state ®of terror and unrest. 

His troops had numerous collisions with detach- 
ments of British troops and were invariably defeated. 
But he was undismayed by defeat, and turned up in 
some fresh locality, keeping up the spirit of his follow- 
ers by plundering some petty chief en route. Thus 
after his defeat at Jaura Alipur on the 21st June he 
proceeded rapidly to Tonk, defeated the Nawdb, and 
carried off spoil and guns. After being defeated by 
General Roberts at Bhflwara and on the Bands River in 
Jaipur territory he crossed the Chambal and moved to 
Jhdlra Patan, where he levied a heavy contribution. 
Having possessed himself of the Raja’s guns — thirty 
in number — he conceived the bold idea of marching on 
Indore in hopes of inducing Holkar’s disaffected troops 
to join him. On the road he was attacked by General 
Michel’s column at Rdjgarh and utterly defeated, again 
losing all his guns. 

But he obtained four fresh guns at Saronj^ and pro- 
ceeded against Isagarh, a small fort in Sindhia’s terri- 
tory, which he stormed and plundered, obtaining seven 
fresh guns. He was again found and defeated by 
Michel. Again defeated at Mangrauli, he was joined 
by the Rao Sdhib’s force at Lalitpur, then retreated 
southwards towards the Narbadda River, On the 
road he was attacked by Michel at Kurai and lost 
half his following ; but he succeeded in crossing the 
Narbadda into the recently annexed territory of Ndg- 
pur, in the expectation of raising the country in his 
favour. 

But six years’ experience of British rule had pro- 
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duced a marked change the feelings of the Maratha 
peasantry. Thdy received Tantia and his followers 
not merely without enthusiasm, blit with antipathy; 
not only declining to join his standard, but refusing 
him supplies. 

Foiled in his hopes of aid in Ndgpur, he recrossed 
the river, close pressed by British troops, and moved 
rapidly, in a westerly direction, towards Baroda, the 
seat of a Maratha dynasty where he had many sympa- 
thisers and hoped to obtain a more favourable reception. 
But he was caught by a force under Colonel Parke at 
Chota Udaipur, and again completely routed. 

His position was now well-nigh desperate. His 
pursuers closed around him and the end seemed near ; 
but he rallied his followers and rapidly moving to the 
north escaped their clutches, and was joined by a force 
under the pseudo-prince, Firoz Shah ; he then tried to 
break through the pursuing columns on the north- 
west, but \vas caught by Brigadier Showers at Dewasa 
in Rajputdna, and his force routed and dispersed. 
Tantia hed through Marwar, but was again fallen 
upon by Holmes. 

At length, to use his own words, Tantia became 
“tired of running away”; Firoz Shah separated from 
him, and, having quarrelled with his chief the Rao 
Sdhib, Tantia left the remnant of his force at Saronji 
and took refuge in the jungle near Paron, under the 
protection of Raja Man Singh, whose clansmen, faith- 
ful as Highlanders, never revealed the hiding-place of 
their chiefs guest, though he was for upwards of five 
weeks within a few miles of Sir Robert Napier’s force 
of 2500 men. 
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Such was the situation in* the bc;^iniiin^ of J<S59, 
when Major Meade, havinij cuni[)lete(J his incjuiry. 
joined the force of' Sir Robert Napier, then' moving 
from Nahnaghar, near Sheopur, to Sarojiji, fifty or 
sixty miles south-east of Giina. 

Me was placed in charge of a field detachment 
of 260 Europeans, 500 native infantry and 250 
cavalry (Meade’s Morse), and directed to move on to 
Sirsi Mhau and open out roads and endeavour to cap- 
ture or destroy Raja Man Singh or Tantla 'ropi. 

His proceedings and their results are thus de- 
scribed in a memorandum fouiul amongst Sir^ Richard 
Meade's papers : — 

“ I reached Sirsi Mhau on the morning of the 3rd 
of March, and found it wholly deserted. The village, 
containing probably some 2000 to 3000 inhabitants, be- 
longed toThakor Naranjan Singh, an old man ofswty- 
five years of age, formerly a Pindari leader, who was 
connected with Raja Man Singh and possessed much 
influence in the neighbourhood. 

“It was known that Man Singh had resided for 
some time at Sirsi Mhau, and that Naranjan Singh and 
his people had all been more or less concerned in his 
depredations, and retaliation for this was feared by 
the Thakor and his people. 

“ On the afternoon of the 3rd March I pushed a 
strong patrol through the Sirsi a difficult ascent 
of 400 or 500 feet to the higher plateau of the Jaliwar 
tableland, and opened communications with Major 
Little’s. column the same evening. During the 5th I 
was joined by his force and every exertion was made 
to clear a road up the ghat, which was rugged and 
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densely wooded. This work was continued during the 
6th, 7th and Sth, up to which dates I could get no 
tidings of Naranjan Singh, ’ 

“ On the morning of the Sth I received information 
that Naranjan Singh with many of his people was at 
a village four or five miles distant. All the accounts 
that had reached me satisfied me that it was of the 
utmost importance to get him in, both for the local 
settlement of the immediate district and for the pur- 
pose of opening a communication with Man Singh 
through him. I therefore determined at once to go and 
see him, ’and, taking two sowars (native horsemen), I 
galloped off to the village where I heard he was. On 
arriving there his son came out and I told him to tell 
his father that I was going some distance farther to 
e.xamine the country, but that I e.xpected he would be 
ready to see me on my return. On my return I found 
him with some fifty or sixty people waiting for me. 
He appeared nervous and alarmed, but I addressed 
him kindly and endeavoured to reassure him. Before 
I left him he promised to return to Sirsi Mhau that 
afternoon. This promise he fulfilled and the same 
evening I had a long conversation with him, which 
ended in his engaging to bring Mdn Singh’s confiden- 
tial man to me in two or three days, and to do all in 
his power to induce Man Singh himself to surrender. 

“On the nth March his son brought in Man Singh’s 
confidential man. I had a long conversation with him 
and ’communicated to him the conditions I was author- 
ised to offer Mdn Singh, viz. : a guarantee of life and 
subsistence ; and I dismissed him the following morn- 
ing with instructions to find out the Rdja’s family and 
household, and to invite them in my name to come in 
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to me, in which case I promised to do everything in 
my power for their comfort. I sent ‘with him a con- 
fidential orderly, With a communication addressed to 
the R^nis to the above effect, and another to M4n 
Singh himself, inviting his .surrender ; I however 
particularly instructed both the messengers that their 
first efforts were to be directed to get in the ladies 
and their followers, as if this were effected I felt sure 
that Mdn Singh would follow them. 

“ I continued moving about till the 25th March, 
but could get no intelligence of Man Singh or his 
people. The entire country was hostile to ufe and no 
one would give us information. 

“ But early on the 25th I received notice of the ad- 
vent of the ladies and household. They arrived, in 
number about seventy people, that afternoon. I re- 
ceived them kindly and sent them the next day to one 
of the Raja’s villages. . . . 

“After some further communication with Mdn Singh 
I had the satisfaction of receiving him in my camp on 
the morning of the 2nd April. During that and the 
following day I had many conversations with the Rdja, 
and urged him to perform some service to entitle him 
to the consideration of the Government. 

“At II p.M. on the 3rd I received intelligence 
that the Rdja’s uncle, Ajft Singh, with a band of rebels, 
was some fifteen miles off in the jungle, and at once 
started off with a party of 150 men to attack him, Mdn 
Singh himself accompanying me. We reached "the 
place where he had been marked down the previous 
night before daybreak, but found that he and his band 
had moved off during the night. We pushed on 
some seven miles farther to a place where the jungle 
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was so dense that cava'lry was useless and at which 
the rebels still were. It was now broad daylight, and, 
though we got close £0 them unobserved, they became 
aware of our approach before we could close on or sur- 
round them and to our great mortification all got away. 

“We returned to camp at i p.m. that day, the 
4th, utterly worn out and disappointed, having marched 
forty-five miles since 1 1 p.m. the previous night. 
Mdn Singh was also in great despair at the result of 
the attempt to catch his uncle, who had threatened to 
take his life for coming in. All, however, was ordered 
for the l3est ; Tantia Topi was then in the same 
jungle, and, had we attacked Ajit Singh, he would 
doubtless have taken the alarm and got out of the 
way. During the next three days I became fully 
satisfied that Tantia Topi was in the neighbourhood, 
and at length I got Man Singh to acknowledge that 
he could point out where he was. I had the utmost 
difficulty in bringing him to the point of consenting to 
betray him and to enable us to catch him ; at length, 
on the afternoon of the 7th April, he agreed to put 
him in my hands, ^ 

“ Much caution was necessary, as Tantia Topi 
had spies in my camp, and I could not therefore send 
an officer or European troops upon this duty ; I selected 
therefore a party of the 9th Bombay N.I. under an 
intelligent native officer, and despatched them into the 

^ Great indignation has been expressed at the conduct of 
Man Singh in betraying his guest ; but it must be remembered 
that as a mediatised chief he owed a great deal of gratitude to 
the British Government, which had protected his family for forty 
years. He died in 1882, and has been succeeded by his son 
Gajendar Singh. 
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jungle that evening, and, under Mdn Singh’s direction, 
they captured Tantia Topi and brought him a prisoner 
into my camp by suhrise the follo^A^ing morning. 

“It appeared that he had already started to join 
the rebels near Saronj, and that he had been in full 
communication with the Contingent troops (looo 
strong) at Sheopur, whom he endeavoured ■ to induce 
to join him. 

“He stated, after his capture, that he was quite 
set up by the rest he had enjoyed, and that he in- 
tended recommencing his movements about the coun- 
try, doing all the mischief he could. ' 

“ I took him to Sipri and tried him there by court 
martial, by which he was sentenced to death. He 
was hanged at Sipri on the i8th April, 1859.” 

Nothing was found upon him but a sword, a 
(a formidable knife^), and a purse containing 1 18 gold 
pieces. His two attendants, who may have had his 
papers, unfortunately escaped. 

Tantia Topi was a Brahman by caste, and described 
himself as a native of the district of Puna (which has 
been British territory since 1818), and a resident of 
Bithiir, near Cawnpore (also in British territory), 
where he was in the service of the Nana as mttsahib 
or A.D.C. He is said to have served for a time 
•in the East India Company’s army, and, at a later 
period, to have exercised the calling of money-lender ; 
he entered the Nina's service in the capacity of ka- 
rani, i.e., writer or accountant, but rose to the posi- 

^ Shaped something like a cob of maize {kukri), whence, prob- 
ably, its name. 
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don of confidential ageist. He spoke Urdu as well as 
Gujarathi and i\Iarathi. His knowledge of English was 
very limited, but he could write his name in English 
characters. 

In appearance he was a man of forty-five to fifty 
years of age, about five feet six inches in height, stout 
and well made ; he had a particularly large head, of 
great breadth from ear to ear, covered plentifully with 
strong grey hair, with beard, moustaches and whiskers 
to match. His cheek-bones were slightly elevated, 
and his black eyes, under sharply arched eyebrows, 
were clear and piercing. Altogether his features are 
described as intelligent and e.xpressive, denoting de- 
cision, energy, and ability. He answered questions put 
to him in Hindustani curtly and apparently straight- 
forwardly. 

Before his trial Tantia Topi dictated a statement 
(which he carefully corrected) giving a concise account 
of his career from the date of the mutiny at Cawnpore 
to the time of his capture. 

This statement, a translation of which is given m 
extenso in vol. vi. of Colonel Malleson’s History^ is a 
remarkable one. It is so terse and business-like as 
to be wearisome ; but, so far as it can be tested, the 
narrative is, for the most part, singularly accurate. It 
nowhere minimises defeats or exaggerates successes, 
and gives the impression, at any rate, of being strictly 
. true! 

On two important points, however, Tantia’s state- 
ments are quite at variance with general belief 

He asserts that the Nana Sdhib, usually believed 
to be a main-spring of disaffection, joined the mutineers 
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in the first instance under corrfpulsion and was in fact 
a mere puppet in their hands. * 

Some colour is ^iven to this ‘statement in^the re- 
port of Lieut.-Colonel Williams, Commissioner of Mili- 
tary Police, who, during 1858-9, made elaborate inquiry 
into the circumstances of the Cawnpore defence, sur- 
render, and massacres ; for he states “ that the Nana 
and his court possessed little or no authority over 
the rebel troops, who, it is evident, did just as they 
pleased 

However this may be it is clear, from Tantia Topi’s 
own admission, that the Nana afterwards identified 
his cause with that of the rebel trDops ; and (so 
Colonel Williams tells us) in counsel with his brother 
Bdla Sahib and Azimullah, his vakeel, induced the rebels, 
when on their way to Dehli, to return to Cawnpore 
and carry on the siege. 

With regard to the massacre at the gkdi, Tantia 
Topi asserts in his statement and asserted verbally 
before execution that, under the direction of the Ndna, 
he prepared the boats in good faith for the despatch 
of the fugitives, and placed provisions in them and 
started them ; and that the massacre which followed 
was entirely the work of the infuriated sepoys, the 
Nana himself being innocent of all participation 
in it. 

In the case of the Ndna there is some evidence 
that, on news being brought to him in cantonments 
that women and children were being massacred at'the 
ghat, he sent orders to the sepoys to cease firing; 
but Jis he had, as we have seen, " little or no authority 
over the troops," this was of little use. 

But as regards Tantia Topi the truth of the state- 
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ment has been emphatically denied by Mr. G. Lance, 
formerly magistrate of Cawnpore, who avers that 
there is ample evidence to sho\^ that Tantia, if he 
did not first plan the massacre, assisted in it by post- 
ing his men in ambush at the gh&t, or by giving orders 
to that effect to Jaw^la Parshdd, the Nana’s brigadier- 
general of the mutinous regiments. 

In regard to the question, who gave the signal for 
the massacre to commence.^ the evidence is conflict- 
ing. Two witnesses distinctly state that it was Tantia 
Topi. But other witnesses state that it was the Ndna’s 
brother,’ Bdla Sahib, or Azimullah, his vakeel. Colonel 
Williams seems to consider that it was the two latter 
and not Tantia Topi. The fact that the firing com- 
menced on the Oude side of the river seems to indicate 
that in carrying out the massacre the Sepoys may 
have acted independently of the Ndna’s people. But 
this, if true, does not absolve the latter from the charge 
of plaiming, or, at least, per?uitting it. 

And all agree that Tantia Topi was present in the 
Fisherman’s Temple and that neither he nor any 
member of the Nana’s party took any visible steps to 
prevent the massacre. 

There is no evidence directly connecting Tantia 
Topi with the second massacre (in the Bibighar'), but 
it was committed within lOO yards of the Nana’s head- 
quarters and was not disavowed at the time either 

by the Nana or his staff. 

* 

From a general review of the evidence the prob- 
ability appears to be that the Nana, under the influence 
of his more determined brother, and his unscrupulous 
vakeel, of Jawala Parshad (his brigadier), and one 
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Tikam, an officer of one of the rebel regiments whom 
he had promoted, passively assented *to atrocities he 
was too inert to plan and too irresolute to stay, and that 
Tantia Topi acted as his henchman. 

The Government of India was very anxious that 
the question of Tantia Topi’s complicity in the massacres 
should be dealt with at the trial, and on the 14th 
April, 1859, telegraphed to Colonel Williams, then at 
Allahabad, to send all available information to Meade’s 
superior, General Sir R. Napier. But the information, 
if sent, arrived too late. 

€. 

Accordingly Tantia Topi was not charged at his 
trial (which took place on the 15th) with complicity in 
the Cawnpore massacres or with murder, but with 
“having been in rebellion and having waged war 
against the British Government between January, 
1857, and December, 1858, especially at Jhdnsi and 
Gwalior 

In answer to the charge he said (in Urdu) : — 

“ I only obeyed in all things that I did my master’s 
orders, that is to say the Nana’s orders, up to the 
capture of Kdlpi, and afterwards those of the Rao 
Sahib, I have nothing to state except that I have 
had nothing to do with the murder of any Europeans, 
men, women, or children ; neither did I at any time 
give orders for any one to be hanged,” 

He declined to ask the witnesses any questions. 

He was found guilty of the offence charged, and 
very properly sentenced to death. 

After sentence he comported himself with dignity 
and bravery, replying briefly and clearly to pertinent 
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inquiries courteously made, but dismissing unneces- 
sary or flippanf questioning by a curt Mahtm iiahin 
(I don’^ know). “'A glance of' great contempt is 
observed on his countenance,” says the Times cor- 
respondent, “ when following the departure from 
his presence of some mediocre superior ; but for 
Major Meade Tantia appears to have considerable 
respect.” 

He evinced no craving for life, and, even before 
his trial, he begged that he might be put out of his 
misery as soon as possible. “ Blow me from a gun 
or hang^ me, but deliver me from these ! ” he said, 
holding up his irons. 

He expressed no wish to see his family, but spoke 
tenderly of his babalog (children), and prayed that the 
Government would not allow them to suffer for any 
offence he had committed. He maintained to the last 
his innocence of murder. 

He was executed at 4 p.m. on the i8th April, 
on the pacade ground near the fort, in a square formed 
by the troops of the garrison, and surrounded by a 
large concourse of native spectators. 

On his irons being removed he ascended the gal- 
lows with a firm step and placed his neck in the noose 
with the greatest sang-froid. 

The propriety of the sentence has been called in 
question, and the Friend of India, commenting on the 
event, observed ; “ Among the horde of princelings, 
zemindars and adventurers, who rose to command 
among the mutineers, Tantia Topi is tne onl}> one 
whose fate will elicit in India a solitar}- expzession 
of regret ”. 
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But his e.xecution can be fully justified. It i: 
that his complicity in massacre, though generall 
lieved, was never judicially established; but, irr^sp( 
of such complicity, it was proved at the trial th 
was an important leader of rebellion ; and, as 
the author of incalculable mischief and misery and 
loss of life. At the time of his capture he was enc 
in planning fresh enterprises ; his escape from cu 
was by no means an impossibility ; and in the cii 
stances of the time clemency would have been 
placed. His prompt execution, therefore, bt 
being in accordance with the law (Act xiv. of i 
was urgently called for in the interests of peac 
tranquillised forthwith vast tracts of country 
saved, there can be little doubt, a multitude of 

But his complicity in massacre, though never 
cially investigated, is sufficiently proved for the 
poses of history. The e.xact degree or extent c 
complicity may, indeed, be open to dispute, but 
he was parliccps criininis — whether as priine m 
subordinate agent, or accessory, matters little- 
admit of no reasonable doubt. * 

The value of the service rendered by Major M 
was at once recognised by public opinion throu^ 
India. He was warmly congratulated by his pol 
and military superiors, Sir Robert Hamilton, the Gi 
nor-General’s Agent for Centra! India, then oi? his 
to Rnglund.and Brigadier-General Sir Robert Ni] 
c<.>mmanding in (iwalior : and by the General 
Hugh RfiSe) whose splendid recapture of the 
ami fortress was described in the last chapter, 1 
porting the capture .Sir R. Napier tlescribed it 
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“ national service;’ and n Tew mouths later the Govern - 
ment oHnaia t?ius recognised the good work done 

“ I-rom the SecrotaiA- to the Govenuncnt of' huha to the 
officmting Adjiitani-Geticral of the Arnn*. 


" D.tUJ iS.svji 

“Sir,— W ith reference to the letter , . . forwarding for the 
infonnation of Goveniineiit documents reiatiiiii' to the'eapture 
of TaiUia Topeh, and the surrender of ilfan Shi^di, I am now 
desired to acquaint \ou. for the information of tlie Rt. Mon, 
the Commander-in-Chief. that His Excellency the Govcrnoi^ 
General yi Council considers the proceedings of Ilripadief' 
General Sir R. Napier, K.C.K., and Major Meade to tieserve 
the best thanks of Government. 

“The admirable judgment exercised by the latter ofliecr i;i 
especial!}’ to be coinineiuied. The value of his service Ims 
been ihoroughl}' tested by the four months which iiave pusserl'' 
since it was rendered, and it may safely be said that few in- 
cidents in the contest which we have been waging in India 
have had a mc/rc direct cflcct in facilitating a return to peace 
and order than the surrender of Mdn Singh and the capture 
ofTantia Topeh. both the work of Major Meade. 

, “ I have, etc., 

“ R. J. H. Birch, Major-General, 

“Sfcntar}' to the Government of India," 


The Secretary of State for India endorsed the re- 
'^fjgniiion of Monda’a service, and in an autograph letter 
Majrjr Meade Lord Canning speaks of it as a 
“service for which the State is deeply indebted to 
you”. 

Sir U„-,h Rose wrote as foliows, and nis letter fc 
Waily interesting, as it expresses ni. ootetoa of me 
'^’Htary abilities of Tar 
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“ PfiOUAii, i.\th yanuitry, i8Co, 

“ My dear Major Meade, — I am cxirtf.ncly obliged to you 
for your kind letter andTantiaTopec's confession, both of which 
I received to-day. . . . 

“ I have always thought that you rendered a most impor- 
tant service in effecting the capture of Tantia Topee, and I think 
that his success in escaping his pursuers, of every kind, is the 
best proof of the tact, ability and knowledge of the country 
and its inhabitants with which you effected the capture, 

" There can be no doubt that of all the rebel chiefs who 
acted a part in the rebellion Tantia possessed the greatest 
enterprise, as regards initiation, and the most enduring reso- 
lution in character. His talents for organisation were also re- 
markable. You have no idea how much talent he displayed 
in this way in the preparation of the so-called Peishwa’s 
army (which I see he estimates at 600 men) ; he had a little 
siege train, with the requisites in a rough way, and had not 
forgotten material for Jhansi, which he intended to relieve. 

“ I hope you have been well rewarded for the service you 
did. . . . 

“ Yours sincerely, 

“Hugh Rose.” 

But perhaps the best testimony to the importance 
of the service rendered is to be found in the number 
of those who claimed a share in it. These are humor- 
ously described in the following doggerel lines by a 
sergeant of the 3rd Bengal Europeans : — 

“Who caught Tantia Topee? 

’Twas I, said the Digger, ^ < 

With spade, sword, and trigger, 

I caught Tantia Topee. 

^ Brigadier-General Sir R. Napier, R.E., who sought to find 
Tantia by driving a number of cross-roads through the jungle, 
where he was known to be hidden. 
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“ Who caught Tantia Topee? 

’Twas I, said Pat Meade, 
palaver and speed. 

Who else did the deed ? 

‘‘ Who caught Tantia Topee? 

’Twas I, said “our Showers,’’^ 

By hot haste and dours, 

He funked me, he did, “ by the Powers ” ! 

“ Who caught Tantia Topee ? 

’Twas I, said Durbar,- 
With my spies near and far, 

Ahd Maun Singh through my own Commasddr? 

“Who caught Tantia Topee? 

’Twas I, said Maun Singh, 

Who planned the whole thing, 

To save my own neck from the string ! 

“ Who caught Tantia Topee? 

Not I, said old “ Mac,” 

But I hunted the pack. 

And when they get back 

We’ll put in, one and all, for the lac I ” '■> 


^ Brigadier-General Showers, whose successful attack on Tantia 
Topi’s force at Dewasa in Rajputana broke up his following and 
drove him to seek refuge with Man Singh. 

- The Gwalior Native Council of State. 

^ Komisddr (properly Kamdvisddr) is a Maratha sub-collector 
of revenue?, the same as a tahsildar in Northern India. Naib- 
Komisddr Pirbhd Lai was of great assistance to Major Meade. 

^ Major Macpherson, Political Agent at Gwalior. 

® The Government of India offered a lakh of rupees reward for 
the capture of Tantia Topi. If any one deserved the reward it 
was Major Meade and those with him. But Major Meade neither 
asked for nor received any pecuniary recompense. 


ro 
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Though the surrender of Rdja Mdn Singh and the 
execution of Tantia Topi had, as we have seen, a 
marked effect upon 'the public pedce, especially in the 
territories of Gwalior, there were still gatherings of 
rebels outside those territories, whose dispersal or de- 
struction was necessary before the pax Britannica 
could be said to be completely re-established. 

At length on the ist July, 1859, Meade received 
intelligence of a large gathering of mutinous sepoys 
and local rebels in the Jhdnsi district at a place called 
Garroya or Garwai. 

Taking with him a squadron of his Horse, and a 
small force from Si'pri, Meade made a night march of 
thirty miles, and early on the morning of the and July 
was fortunate enough to surprise the enemy, whom he 
at once attacked and utterly dispersed with the loss of 
upwards of 100 men, and two of the principal local 
chiefs. 

This successful affair virtually closed the rebellion 
in this part of India, and Meade and his force received 
the thanks of the Government of the North-West 
Provinces, the Commander-in-Chief, Lord Clyde, and 
the Supreme Government. 

The success also closed Meade’s career as a military 
officer, for now, as we shall see, a new sphere of duty 
was offered to him. 
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WORK .VS POLITICAL AGENT AT GWALIOR. 

Moadc appointed actinjj Af;ent — Letter from Lord Canning — Meade 
rapidly acquires intluence over Sindhia — Secret of his success — 
Interview with Lord Canning at -Agra in 1859 — Is thanked for his 
services, and in 1S60 confirmed in his appointment — Handsome 
testimony from Lord Canning, by whom he is frequently consulted 
— Negotiates the treaty of 1S60 with Sindhia, and on the death of 
Sir R. Shakespear is offered and accepts the important post of 
Resident at Indore and Governor-General’s Agent for Central India. 

We enter now upon a new phase in Sir Richard 
Meade’s career. 

For upwards of twenty years he had served his 
country aS a soldier, with credit, indeed, but with little 
opportu/iity for distinction, and little hope of advance- 
ment outside the ordinary routine ; but he had made 
the best use of his opportunities, and when the time 
came, he displayed qualities which marked him as well 
fitted not only for the military but also for the political 
service of the Government, a service in which military 
training: and experience are, indeed, of no small value, 
but in which sound judgment, patience, and an intimate 
acquaintance with oriental character are the most im- 
portant requirements. 

In July, 1859, Major Maepherson, the Political 
Agent at Gwalior, whose health had severely suffered 
from the heat of Gwalior, and the intense strain upon 
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his mind during the Mutiny) and the difficult and 
anxious times which followed, applied for temporary 
leave, and recommended that Major Meade should be 
appointed to officiate for him. 

Lord Canning at once acted on the recommenda- 
tion. On the 9th August Meade was gazetted as 
officiating Political Agent of Gwalior, and on the 25th 
received an autograph letter from His Excellency, from 
which we quote the following paragraph : — 

“ I hope that your new functions at Gwalior will be 
agreeable to you. If you bring to the discharge of 
them the same energy, patience, and tact, which have 
marked your performance of other duties, I shall have 
good reason to rejoice that a delicate charge is in such 
good hands.” 

The Governor-General was not disappointed. 
Major Meade rapidly acquired a remarkable influence 
over the Mahdrdja Sindhia, as he did over every chief 
with whom he was subsequently brought in contact. 

What was the secret of his success.? 

( 

It was not the result of any acquired art of states- 
manship. It could not have been so in Meade’s case, 
for he had received no diplomatic or even adminis- 
trative training. 

He had, it is true, the advantage of more than 
twenty years’ experience of native character in different 
parts of India. But this, though an important element 
of efficiency in a political officer, is by no means the 
most important, 

Meade was also a fair linguist. He knew Persian 
and Urdh, and had colloquial knowledge of Mardthi. 
But linguistic attainments, though valuable, are by 
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no means essential to ’success ; the late Sir Robert 
Sandenian, for instance, one of the most successful 
politicals of modern times, knew little of the language 
of the tribes and races with whom he had principally 
to deal. 

What was it then? 

■ It was simply this : Meade added to the qualifica- 
tions above described all the characteristics of the ideal 
“English gentleman," — firmness and loyalty to the 
Government he served, deep interest in the chiefs and 
peoples of the States where he was employed, good 
sense, straightforwardness, unbounded patience, a most 
genial manner and a scrupulous regard for the feelings 
and position of the Prince to whom he was accredited. 
He worked with him as a friend, keeping the “repre- 
sentative of the Paramount Power” in the background ; 
he educated without lecturing, and governed without 
seeming to do so. 

He was thus enabled to bring to a successful issue 
many (questions of difficulty which had hung fire for a 
long time, and in regard to which the chief had shown 
himself more or less impracticable. Inter alia he 
induced His Highness to assign large tracts of land 
required by the British Government for railway pur- 
poses in Ni'mar, to allow the railway authorities juris- 
diction over all persons residing within railway limits, 
and to grant to the Agent to the Governor-General for 
Central India power to decide all disputes between 
railway servants and subjects of the Gwalior State. 

Meade’s success was soon recognised. 

In October, 1859, Lord Canning held a grand dur- 
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bar at Agra, for the reception 'of the loyal chiefs and 
gentry of the North-West Provinces/ who had done 
good service in the ^Mutiny — one'of the brilliant series 
of gatherings at which the dignity of his presence and 
speeches left an impression never to be forgotten. On 
this occasion His Excellency specially sent for Meade, 
and on his arrival shook him warmly by the hand, and 
intimated that he had particularly desired Meade’s 
attendance to thank him, in the name of the Govern- 
ment of India, for his services when acting as Political 
Agent ; and further inquired whether he would wish 
to be permanently transferred to the political' depart- 
ment. 

Major Meade was gratified but not elated, for in a 
letter to Mrs. Meade he says; — 

“At Agra I received the greatest kindness from 
Lord and Lady Canning . . . but I fear my visit has 
not done me much good ; for, to tell the truth, I was 
somewhat overwhelmed at having to occupy a position 
to which I was so little accustomed 

But Major Meade’s idea of the impression he had 
created was erroneous. 

On the 15th April, i860. Major Macpherson, weary 
in mind and body and, as yet, unhonoured, ^ died in 
Calcutta, of the same disease which was soon to carry 
off the Viceroy himself. In the same month Meade 
was confirmed in the appointment, and in a private 
letter announcing the event Lord Canning wrote as 
follows ^ 

“ I wish you to know that I never made an ap- 

1 The Gazette notice of his appointment as C.B. appeared after 
his death. 
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pointment regarding wHich I was so satisfied that it 
was for ^he interest and credit of the Government and 
for the honour and “ ad vantage of the native State 
concerned as in the case of your own appointment at 
Gwalior. 

•' The conduct of your duties, while officiating for 
your predecessor, has been so uniformly judicious and 
temperate, and so entirely in the spirit of an English 
gentleman — firm in the discharge of the duties pre- 
scribed to you, and thoroughly respectful, considerate 
and friendly to the Prince to whom you are accredited 
— that I have no doubt of the benefit which will result 
from your permanent appointment.” 

There was another reason why Meade’s permanent 
appointment was specially desired by the Viceroy. 
Dinkar Rao, Sindhia’s able minister, who was devoted 
to British interests, had for some time been losing: 
favour with his master, and in December, 1S59, vacated 
office, and’ thereupon Sindhia himself superintended 
the whole of his affairs. It was, therefore, of the 
greatest importance that the representative of the 
British Government should have personal influence 
over the Gwalior Chief. Though Meade was unable 
to prevent Dinkar Rao’s dismissal, he prevailed upon 
the Chief to recognise his past services by the grant of 
a valuable jdgtr. 

From this date Meade found himself in the posi- 
tion of confidential adviser to Lord Canning on matters 
of great delicacy and importance, e.g., in regard to 
difficulties connected with the conferment of the Order 
of the Star of India upon Ruling Chiefs ; and the ap- 
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pointmenc of Dinkar Rao to a seat in the Legislative 
Council of lndi;u ^ On both these subjects i/nportant 
communications passed between the Viceroy and Major 
Meade, showing clearly the value attached by Lord 
Canning to Major Meade's opinions ; but we do not 
quote them /// cxiotso, as their subject-matter, besides 
being confidential, is no longer one of public interest. 

In the same year he induced the Mahartija to consent 
to the construction of a bridge over the river Chambal, 
thus removing a great obstacle to rapid comntunication 
between (iwalior and Agni; and, after protracted 
discussion, he succeeded in negotiating a treaty be- 
tween Mis Highness and the British Government (the 
treaty of i860), by which important interchanges of 
territor)^ were effected between the two Governments. 
Lands yielding a revenue of three lakhs of rupees 
together with the city and fort of Jhansi were trans- 
ferred to the Maharaja; contra certain of the 
territories assigned for the support of the Contingent 
Force were transferred in full sovereignty to'the British 
Government, and the British Government engaged to 
keep in the place of the late Contingent a Subsidiary 
Force constantly stationed within His Highness the 
Maharaja’s territories, while the Maharaja’s force of 
all arms was increased to 5000 infantry, 6000 cavalry 
and thirty-six guns. 

These arrangements appear simple enough on 
paper, but their successful negotiation involved in- 
finite tact and patience, which only those who have 
been engaged in a similar task can adequately ap- 
preciate. But his work was warmly appreciated by 
his immediate superior, the Governor-General’s Agent 
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at Indore, who observ'-e^ in his covering letter to the 
Governnjent : — ^ 

“ I am very deeply indebted to Major Meade, whose 
influence and judgment were most useful to me ; and 
whose untiring exertions were invaluable in aiding me, 
not only during the conferences, but in conducting per- 
sonally, when I was not present, the discussion with the 
Maharaja of many complicated and delicate questions”. 

The Government of dndia “gladly concurred," and 
the services of both officers were thus referred to in 
the Secretary of State’s despatch of 8th May, r86i : — 

“It only remains for me, whilst congratulating your 
Excellency on the success of these negotiations with 
the Gwalior Durbar, and confidently anticipating their 
good results to both Governments, to express my 
approbation of the manner in which they have been 
carried out by the officers by whom you were so 
efficiently represented at Sindhia’s court. To Sir 
Richmond Shakespear and to Major Meade your 
Excellency has conveyed your acknowledgments, and 
I have to request that they may be informed that Her 
Majesty’s Government entirely concurs in the com- 
mendations which you have bestowed upon them.” 

A more substantial recognition was soon in store 
for him. 

In November, i86i, Colonel Sir Richmond Shake- 
spear, who had succeeded Sir Robert Hamilton as 
Resident at Indore and Agent to the Governor- 
General for Central India, died very suddenly, and 
a political appointment of the greatest importance 
became vacant — an appointment usually conferred 
upon officers of long departmental training. 
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At a ball given at Allahabad at^the end of No- 
vember, i86i, on fthe occasion of the investiture of 
Sindhia and other chiefs with tiie Order of the Star 
of India, Lord Canning sent for Meade, and, to his 
profound astonishment, offered him the vacant post. 
After a moment’s hesitancy, the result of surprise and 
modesty, not of disinclination, the offer was gratefully 
accepted. 

In December, i86i, he bade adieu to Gwalior, 
one of the hottest and most trying stations in India, 
and proceeded to the palatial Residency ait Indore, 
with a far cooler climate and more genial surround- 
ings. 

An account of the new scene of Major Meade’s 
labours, where he was destined to remain for upwards 
of eight years, and the new duties devolving upon him, 
will be given in the succeeding chapter. 
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WORK AS GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S AGENT FOR 
CENTRAL INDIA. 

Description of Central India — Its political importance — The great 
MarathsiStates — Bhopal— The “ mediatised” chiefs — Contingents — 
The States in Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand — Conflicting interests 
— Differences settled, and the peace maintained by the Governor- 
General’s Agent and seven subordinate Political Agents — The 
British Force in Central India — The local corps — The residency 
at Indore and its surroundings — Improvements effected by Meade 
and his successors — General condition of the States of the Agency 
at the time of Meade’s appointment in respect to police, administra- 
tion of justice, military forces, education, public works, roads, jail 
buildings, forest conservancy — Gwalior and its ruler — Questions to 
be dealt with — Indore and Holkar — Bhopal — The minor States of 
Malwa — ^Janpur — The States of Bundelkhand and Rewah — Impor- 
tant poli^^cal and administrative work devolving on the Governor- 
General’s Agent. 

The jurisdiction of the Central India Agency extends 
over two groups of protected native States, occupying 
the hilly region between the Chambal and Jamna 
rivers on the north, and the Narbadda on the south ^ — 
the two groups being separated from each other by 
the valley of the Betwa, a picturesque but unnavi- 
gable stream, which, rising in the Vindhya mountains, 
near Bhopal, flows in a wide and winding and rocky 
channel into the Jamna near Hamirpur. 

^ A small portion of Holkar’s territory extends to the south of 
Narbadda. 
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The territories of the western group include Gwalior 
(already described)^ the great Mdiwa* plateau and the 
Satpura highlands ; those of thb eastern are known 
as Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand (or Rewah), that 
is, “ the land of the Bundelas and Baghels,” two tribes 
of Rajput origin, once dominant in the locality. 

In all they cover an area of about 83,000 square 
miles — an area, that is to say, larger than England 
and Scotland combined — and have a population (chiefly 
Hindu) of about 10,000,000, and revenues roughly 
estimated at 300 lakhs of rupees per annum. 

c 

As might be supposed in a region so extensive 
the character of the country and its people varies 
greatly. On the south-west are desolate wilds and 
jungles, the home of the Bhil tribes, an aboriginal 
race, abhorring labour, whose gradual reclamation from 
a life of savagery is one of the special functions of the 
Agency ; farther east are the rich plains of Malwa, 
peopled by thrifty agriculturists, producers {dnter alia) 
of the finek opium ; then the hill-tracts of Ummat- 
^ wara, Sironj and Kichiwdra, with scanty cultivkion and 
long stretches of dense jungle ; farther north by east 
is the country about Gwalior, open and treeless and 
once desolate, but now well cultivated and prosperous ; 
and still farther east the submontane region of Bundel- 
khand and Baghelkhand on the northern spur of the 
great Vindhya range ; part of it (on the north-west) 
a fertile plain of black cotton soil, interspersed with 
granite ridges and detached hills, part rising abruptly 
by successive plateaus to the level of the Vindhya 
tableland ; a region of forests and foaming rivers and 
grand waterfalls, with precipices overhung with foliage 
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overlooking fertile valleys, and broad sheets of splendid 
cultivation carefftlly irrigated from wells and tanks 
and streams ; a region, in Meade’s' time, compara- 
tively little known, but now, thanks in no small 
measure to our “politicals,” surveyed and mapped, 
and traversed by four lines of railway. 

But the charm of Central India lies, not only in its 
varied scenery, but in the interest and extent and 
splendour of its archaeological and architectural remains. 

Around Bhilsa, in Gwalior territory, not far from 
Bhopal, ii? a collection of Buddhist monuments — some, 
possibly, of an age anterior to Asoka, but most of them 
ranging between b.c. 250 and a.d. 79 — a collection 
grander than can be found elsewhere in the whole of 
India, from the Satlaj to Cape Comorin.^ 

At Sanchi (hard by), on a mound overlooking the 
valley of the Betwa, stands the most perfect top in 
India — a domed building, 106 feet in diameter, and 42 
feet in height — with an inscription in the old Lat 
characters, which fixes its date at the first half-century* 
of the Christian era. 

Again, in the fonress of Gwalior, and in those ci 
Ajaigarh and Kalinjar, in Bundelkhand, and at Kajrao, 
in Chatterpur, near Nowgong, are the remains ci ea- 
borately carved Jain temples and inscnpuons, 
from the first to the tenth century a.d. 

While in the petty principality oi — - 

western edge of the Central Indian p.aici^ 
ruins of Mandii ; once a Hindu 3 

the fifteenth and sixteenth centu^^ei -- 
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the Gh'orian (Afghan) 'Riilers .bf.-Malwa. The ramparts 
have, it is said, a! circdi't of thirty-sev^n miles,, and the 
principal mosque and - palaces 'are among the finest 
specimens of Patan architecture in India — and stand- 
ing, as these ruins do, in solitude, overlpoking, the 
valley of the Narbadda, they convey “a very vivid 
impression of the ephemeral splendour of the Muham- 
madan dynasties of Central and Southern India ” ^ 

As to population, the dominant though not ,the 
most numerous race in Gwalior and Mdlwa is the 
Maratha — immigrants from the region south of the 
Narbadda, the highland home of their forefathers — 
a bold and vigorous peasantry, Hindus to the back- 
bone, but not caste-ridden, whom the administrative 
weakness of the decaying Mughal Empire transformed 
into freebooters and guerilla horsemen. 

It was the old story. First utilised as mercenaries, 
they learned, their strength. Then, amid the ruins of 
old Hindu principalities, they challenged -th^ existence 
of Muhammadan supremacy, — a supremacy no longer 
represented by hardy northern warriors, but by luxu- 
rious camps, by showy but ill-disciplined horsemen, 
and armies of slaves and menials commanded by 
“silken generals”. 

Led by Sivaji and his successors their marauding 

bands overran" the • territory of the oppressor. Their 
standards waved over the plains of Hindustan and the 
gleam of their lances was seen along the banks of the 
Indus. From the Indus to the Ganges, from the 

' Among modern buildings of interest may be mentioned the 
tomb of AbuifazI, the chronicler, Akbar’s secretary, who died jn 
Gwalior at the close of the-si.xteenth century. 
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families of Patau or Mughal origin, descendants from 
old Government officials and military' settlers, have a 
good position. Brahmans are“numerous in all the 
better callings, both in town and country, but (strange 
to say) are not held in much account. 

Politically the region is important. The western 
portion includes the great Maratha States of Gwalior 
and Indore, with territories greatly intermixed ; the 
compact Muhammadan kingdom of Bhopal, next to 
Hyderabad the greatest of the Mussulman States of 
India ; and three other States {two Mardtha and one 
Muhammadan), under direct treaty engagement with 
the British Government ; and ninety-four minor chief- 
ships chiefly Rdjput ; — some held direct from the 
British Government though not by treaty, some under 
engagements “ mediated " between them and their 
feudal superiors, the great Maratha chiefs, by the 
British Government and known technically as “me- 
diatised chiefships ”. \ 

The principal States pay no tribute, in the ordinary 
sense, but are required to contribute to the' military 
defence of the empire. This was done up to the year 
1857 by providing or contributing to the provision of 
Contingents of native troops officered by Englishmen. 
But every one of these Contingents — the Gwalior 
Contingent, the Mehidpur Contingent, the United 
Mdlwa Contingent and the Bhopdl Contingent — being 
composed of the same materials as our own armj^ — 
mutiniedin 1857, andeither joined the enemyor had to be 
disbanded ; and were, in Meade’s time, represented by 
three newly formed local corps, organised on the “ class 
system” and recruited from local tribesmen and races 
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known to be Ipyally disposed. These corps still 
exist and are furthei;^ described below. In addition, 
some of the chiefs, — notably Gwalior, Indore, Bhopal, 
Kashmir, the Sikh chiefs and others — have of late years 
formed from their own armies Imperial Service corps, 
some of which have already earned distinction, but 
these had no existence in Meade’s time. 

The eastern portion of the Agency includes the 
States of Bundelkhand — with populations similar to 
those of Mdlwa, but all holding directly, by treaty or 
sanad, as the case may be, from the British 
Government — and Rewah (a Baghel chiefship) and 
three smaller States, with domains stretching to the 
confines of Bengal, more backward in many respects 
than Bundelkhand, but in parts well cultivated, and 
possessing extensive treasures of timber, coal and 
minerals.^ 

In all the number of separate chiefs under the 
protection of the Agency exceeds 200, with feelings 
and interests frequently divergent and each jealous 
of his neighbour. The Rhjput, proud of his ancestry, 
hates the Maratha “ foreigner ” ; Sindhia, if he dared, 
would destroy Holkar while the Muhammadan — as 
a product of Mughal domination — claims (in his heart) 
to be the lord of all. But for the controlling hand of 
the Paramount Power and the tranquillising effect upon 
. the Rajput clans of Malcolm’s system of “ mediatised ” 

^ Little was known in Meade’s time of the resources of 
Baghelkhand, but it is now traversed by two lines of railway, 
and its coal sources are being exploited by a company. 

2 This remark, it is needless to say, has no personal signifi- 
cance. 
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subchiefships, the territories would be (as they were 
before our advent) iin a condition of perpetual^ unrest ; 
harried by border raiders, plundered by Pinddris, 
haunted by Thugs, and desolated from time to time 
by intertribal conflicts and the struggles of rival chief- 
tains. 

Amid these elements of strife and war, the pax 
Britannica is quietly but firmly maintained by the 
Governor- General’s Agent for Central India (who is 
ex-officio Resident at Indore) — the local representative 
of the protecting Power, the guardian of treaty engage- 
ments, the arbiter-general of differences, and the friend 
and adviser of all. He was aided (in Meade’s time) 
by a couple of English assistants at head-quarters, and 
seven subordinate Political Agents stationed in Gwalior, 
Gunah, Bhopdl, Bundelkhand, Nagode, Western 
Malwa, and the Bhil country; each with a staff of 
native subordinates and attended by vakeels represent- 
ing the States controlled by him. *•, 

In support of the Agent’s authority there were 
about 12,000 British troops of all arms, located in 
twelve cantonments or stations in suitable positions ; 
eight garrisoned by the regular army under the 
General commanding at Mhau, and four by local corps 
under the orders of the Agent. Of the total force 
about one third were Europeans ; the remainder were 
native troops officered by Englishmen, on the system 
successfully employed on the Punjab frontier. 

At the time Meade joined, and indeed during the 
whole term of his office, the regular army had a quiet 
time : for, since the last embers of mutiny had been 
amped out by Meade at Garroya, peace reigned 
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Situated near the edge, of' the Mdlwa plateau, In- 
dore has (for Indi'a)|,a fairly genial clirnate. April and 
May are hot, but, with the bursting of the rains in 
June, the south-west monsoon blows cool and fresh 
from the Indian Ocean, and all goes pleasantly till the 
end of March. 

As for the Residency building, from a modern stand- 
point it could hardly be regarded as either picturesque 
or comfortable ; but it was specially attractive in the 
eyes of Lady Meade from its association with her 
great relative. And it had the charm of being situ- 
ated in grounds of singular beauty, which Meade was 
able greatly to improve. At the time he assumed 
office, they were disfigured by an unsightly water- 
course, dry and stony during a great part of the year, 
and brimming over in the rains ; but by damming up 
and regulating the stream, generally deepening its bed 
and utilising the soil obtained from the e.xcavations, 
Meade formed an extensive lake bordered with luxuri- 
ant foliage and dotted with islets planted with, bamboo 
and flowering grass, — a lake, not only a thing of 
beauty, but a great public benefit, for it served also as 
a much-needed reservoir for the supply of water to the 
city. Following Meade’s idea, successive Agents — and 
in particular Sir L. Griffin — have done much still 
further to improve the grounds, which are now said to 
be unequalled for beauty in the whole of India. 

As Indore was unconnected by railway with the 
outside world, and Mhau— the military station — was 
fourteen miles off, the Residency, from a social point 
of view, was very quiet ; but this absence of distraction 
was far from unwelcome to Meade, who found the task 
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of mastering the details* of his charge and reorganising 
the work of the Agency, which had suffered severely 
from the effects of thfe great Mutiny, as engrossing as 
it was important and laborious. 

After the early morning ride, he would receive any 
representatives of States, or other native gentlemen 
desirous of seeing him, and so patient and lengthy 
were his discussions, that the breakfast hour, nominally 
lo, was sometimes protracted until 12*30. After 
breakfast he disappeared into his office until dark, 
sometimes returning to it after the evening drive. 
After a late dipner, a quiet half-hour with a book and 
a game of billiards, at which he was a great adept, 
usually terminated the evening. Of course, a certain 
number of ‘‘Sara khdiiahs'''’ or official dinners were 
given ; but the social requirements of Indore were 
very small compared with those of Mysore and 
Hyderabad, where a “public breakfast” v/as given 
once a week, and “ big dinners ” were frequent ; where- 
in fact, the family rarely sat do^vn to any meal alone, 
and official visits and entertainments took up a large 
amount of time. In Central India Meade spent 
usually some five months of every year under canvas, 
— ^traversing every part of his extensive Agency, 
visiting Chiefs at their capitals, settling disputes. 


suggesting improvements, inspecting schools, m 
representations, and gaining informzzlon or every 
But there was one thing he could not cc — tnon; 
excellent shot and rider, and a sportsntan to -n- 
bone — he could nnd no time tor sttn— = — * — ; 

hunting. The onlv out-door yssnwz. — e j ^ 
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life. But the work at Hyderdbdd kept him a good 
deal at head-quarters. ' 

But we are anticipating, and must return to Central 
India. To enable the reader to understand the situ- 
ation and gauge the progress of the Agency during 
Meade’s incumbency, it is necessary to add a sketch of 
the condition of the States and their principal chiefs 
at the time he assumed office. 

In most of the States — thanks to the influence of 
the Political Officers — there was some attempt at police 
administration, and the peace was, upon the whole, 
well preserved ; in Bhopal and Gwalior and a few of 
the States which, owing to minorities or other cause, 
had been temporarily under British management, 
courts of justice with specially trained judges had 
been established ; but, as a rule, the administration of 
justice, civil and criminal, was in the hands of exe- 
cutive officers, already overworked, who dealt with the 
cases, during spare moments, in arbitrary fashion, and 
were open to every kind of influence ; for an inde- 
pendent judiciary, so much clamoured for by young 
India at the present time, is a thing unknown in native 
States. Except in the case of “ mediatised ” chiefships 
or States under British management, no appeal lies to 
the Agent from the decision of a chief or of the courts 
of justice in the States of Central India ; but habitual 
and flagrant injustice would be a ground for depriving 
a chief of the management of his territories. 

The military forces of the chiefs, especially at 
Gwalior, were nominally considerable, amounting in all 
to nearly 40,000 infantry, 13,000 cavalry and no less 
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than 535 guns ; but, except in Gwalior, the troops 
were ill ^armed and miserably drilled, and the guns 
more or less unserviceable. 

The state of education was, as might be supposed, 
extremely backward. In Gwalior and Indore and 
some other States, schools and colleges had been estab- 
lished : and in a few States — notably Bhopal and Dhdr — 
a commencement of female education had been made. 
But, JLS a rule, “ education,’' except as a means of pro- 
curing livelihood as clerks, or shopkeepers, or priests, 
was not appreciated in Central India; on the contrary, 
many of the rulers regarded it as undesirable and 
objectionable ; so that whatever advance was made 
was the result of pressure from without, or, in the case 
of Gwalior, through the influence of the great Dinkar 
Rao, Sindhia's late minister. 

The revenue, as is usual in native States, was raised 
chiefly frdm the land, sometimes by division of the 
crop, sometimes by cash assessment. Except in Gwalior, 
where (tlianks to Dinkar Rao) liberal assessments of 
land revenue had been granted for terms of years ; in 
Bhopdl, where the Rulers had been amenable to advice, 
and in those of the States which were, or had been, 
under British management, the demand was uncertain 
and generally excessive ; sometimes collected by un- 
scrupulous farmers of the tax, sometimes by officials 
ill-paid and consequently oppressive. The general 
principle of taxation was that the State, as lord of 
the soil, should “ take all that it could get ”. The 
income from land revenue was supplemented by receipts 
from innumerable cesses, a ta.x on spirits, and by cus- 
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toir.s and transit duties of* a particularly ve.xatious 
character. ' 

( t 

“'Frade, as might be supposed, was much hampered 
by bad roads and even more by the intricate net-work 
ol customs-lines, which caught the unhappy merchant 
at every turn ; nevertheless in Mahva there was a 
brisk traffic connected with the manufacture and e.xport 
of opium and cotton, and the import of English piece- 
goods ; there was a valuable general trade in Gwalior ; 
;ind Bhind was a busv cotton mart ; in Bundelkhand 
and Baghelkhand the traffic was chiefly local ; but in 
Re wall there uas much demand for timber for railway 
purposes, atul the diamond mines of Pannah attracted to 
it jewellers and merchants who trade in precious stones. 


With regard to public improvements there had been 
con>iderabie activity in respect of those in which iin- 
peri il interests were concerned — that is to say, in the 
ca.-ic of military works in the twelve cant'inmeius nr 
.'.tations in which the British forces were located, and 
the cnnstruciioa of main lines of communication de- 


signed to open up the country. 'I’iie Grantl Trunk 
ib'iid front Bonib.iy Agra, .pjd miles of which 
pi-. aid thr?aioh. Centra! India, had inavle goot.1 pro- 
The gre.u Deccan Road, connecting .Miri’.apur 
\vh]\ je.Lalp’ur, was being bridged and metalled. Anti 
new r.-ids h:ul been projecieil or commenced througii 
Bar.' ie'da'i.aui, comn.-ciing (»walior v/itii Etawal) on 
t"ne and with; jab.-.lpiur on the aouch, .S-iogew v.tt'n 

I f-i:;'-'./., ii-.iiala Witn .Biori. 

t’h'" i-.' v...rkj, being more or h:.,. isniiefial in 
were pben.ed (f/r the lUo-.t pan) at he.id' 
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quarters and all the Ind&re Resident could do was to 
suggest and criticise, and exercise a general super- 
vision over some portions of the lines running through 
Central Indian territory ; — but even this privilege was 
denied to him with regard to other portions ; for the 
northern portion of his charge was, for imperial public 
works purposes, under the Government of the North- 
West Provinces, and the south-west portion under 
that of Bombay. This anomalous arrangement v/as 
obviously objectionable and before Meade'.s term of 
office was concluded it was remedied — all public works 
executed in Central India being placed under the con- 
trol of the Governor- General’s Agenn 

But there was much to be done in promoting and 
carrying out — at the joint expense of the Imperial 
Government and local (unds and the 2\ative States 


interested — the construction oi “ieeders” — ^tiiat is roads 


connecting main lines or railways w 
and marts, and providing bom tnm 
with staging bungalows and rest-no' 


h adjacent tov/ns 
-lines and feeders 
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For all these departmeifts of his work Meade’s 
early training and engineering studies admirably fitted 
him, and he entered upon them con aniorc. 

As for the States and their Rulers, the principal 
State, though not the largest in area, was Gwalior, with 
an army of about 5000 infantry, 6000 cavalry, 600 
gunners, and 163 serviceable guns ; besides armed and 
drilled police battalions of nearly 4000 men. Gwalior 
and its chief have already been described. The en- 
lightened system of administration established by 
Dinkar Rao was still nominally in force, but the 
estrangement between Sindhia and his late minister 
still continued with disastrous results. There was 
a decided falling off in the administration and the 
police in the Malwa portion of the territory was far 
from efficient. But Meade’s successor at Gwalior, 
Colonel (afterwards Sir Henry) Daly, was the right 
man for the post — able, resolute and cheery, and could 
be trusted to do all that was possible to stimulate im- 
provement. Sindhia himself was on the best of terms 
with Meade and anxious to please the Government of 
India ; but he was deeply disappointed at the delay 
which had occurred in handing over to him the Gwalior 
fortress which had been captured from the rebels by 
Sir Hugh Rose’s force ; and the size of the new army 
and its concentration at Gwalior were subjects of 
anxiety. 

Next to Gwalior the most important State in the 
agency was Indore. Its territories are far less exten- 
sive than those of Sindhia, but like his very scattered 
and intermixed with those of other chiefs. In size it 
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is about as Jarge as Wales and has a population of 
1,000,000.^ There was an army of ^600 infantry, 3000 
cavalry, and 24 guns — but far less efficient (for good 
or evil) than that of Sindhia. 

At the time of Meade’s advent the Government 
was centred in Maharaja Tukoji Rao Holkar, a chief 
with a good English education, not wanting in ability, 
and given to spasmodic bursts of energy ; but, as a rule, 
inert, jealous of his power and opposed to all reform. 
In short, a far from promising subject for the “ friendly 
influence” of a ‘‘political”. His loyalty in 1857 had 
(to say the least) been less conspicuous than that of 
other chiefs, and he had consequently received no in- 
crease of territory like his neighbours, Sindhia and 
Bhopal, This was a standing grievance which did not 
improve a disposition not naturally contented. But, 
though a doubtful friend in need, distrusted by his 
neighbours, disliked by his subjects- and difficult to 
move, he had, at least, one redeeming virtue ; he kept 
a tight haftd over his officials and promptly punished 
any oppression or peculations proved against them. 
Upon the whole, therefore, the administration of his 
territory, though open to criticism, was better super- 
vised and more efficient than in most of the States. 

At the time of Meade’s appointment Holkar’s re- 
lations with the Government of India were friendly, but 
there were serious differences with the Bombay Govern- 
ment in, respect to the final settlement of territorial ' 
exchanges agreed upon in 1861, and constant bicker- 
ings and disputes with the Gwalior Government in 
regard to land in Jhabiia on the western border. 

Bhopal is, next to Hyderabad, the most important 
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Mussulman State in India, v^ith an area not far short 
of Holkar’s, a pojjulation of nearly Vooo,ooo, and a 
military force of about 2000 infantry, 8000 cavalry, 
and 69 guns. Its ruling family is Afghdn, descend- 
ants of Dost Muhammad Khan, a distinguished officer 
of the Mughal Emperor Aurangzeb, and it was repre- 
sented at the time of Meade’s appointment by Shah 
Jahdn Begam, the daughter of Sikandar Begam, 
G.C.S.I., who, after the death of her worthless husband 
in 1 844 and the usual family dissensions, was appointed 
Regent by the British Government in 1847. ^ 

Under the advice of a former Agent, Sir Robert 
Hamilton, she had introduced an excellent system of 
administration, and both mother and daughter proved 
themselves staunch friends of the British Government 
in 1857. In recognition of her services the mother 
was appointed a Knight Grand Commander of the 
Star of India, and Bhopdl received an assignment of 
territory confiscated from the neighbouring State of 
Dhir which had rebelled. » . 

Owing to the loss of experienced officials there had 
been latterly some falling off in the administration, and 
there were difficulties in the management of the newly 
assigned territory in regard to which the advice of the 
Agent was required ; but there was no serious cause for 
anxiety and the relations of both the Regent and her 
daughter with the British Government and its repre- 
sentative were of the most cordial character. 

The condition of Rewah, the fourth of the principal 
native States of the Agency, situate to the east of 
Bundelkhand, was far from satisfactory. The Chief was 
intelligent and well-disposed but inert and under iSvil 
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consequence of the minorit^^ or incapacity- of their 
chiefs. In their case the change Was great. The 
revenues were increased, not by increase of taxation, 
but by just treatment of cultivators and repression of 
peculation : all extravagances stopped, debts paid off, 
roads constructed, and order and system introduced 
in the place of chaos, so that when the chiefship was 
restored, the new ruler might at any rate start well. 

One small territory — that of Mdnpur — belonged to 
the British Government and was administered under 
the direct orders of the Political Atjent of Western 
Malwa. It was admirably managed in Oriental fashion, 
not anglicised, and thus served as a model for other 
States in the vicinity ; and was a subject of the greatest 
interest to Colonel IVIeade. 

Such is a brief description of the condition of affairs 
when Meade took over the duties of Governor-General’s 
Agent for Central India. Though there were, for the 
time being, no burning questions to be dealt with, 
there were multitudes of minor ones requiring atten- 
tion : in addition to the more important matters noted 
above, there were plenty of misunderstandings between 
neighbouring chiefs ; an unusually large crop of bound- 
ary disputes^ — the result of three years’ absence of 

1 On Meade’s accession to office upwards of 200 cases were 
awaiting settlenaent. In 1862 a code of rules was issued for the 
amicable settlement of these disputes by mutual agreement, or, fail- 
ing that, for their judicial settlement by a boundary commission ; for 
the demarcation of the boundary ; the erection of pillars and their 
preservation ; the punishment of the States whose subjects infringed 
the settlement, and appeals from the decisions given. These rules 
form the basis of others passed in 1877 and at present followed in 
settling disputed boundary cases in Central India and Rajputana. 
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control — «ind not a few cfomestic quarrels in which the 
female members *of the chiefs famijy not infrequently 
bore an important part. Then arrangements had to 
be made for the education of chiefs who were minors 
and the administration of their territories, while por- 
tions of the western frontier between Indore and 
Rajputana were more or less disturbed, requiring joint 
action by the Governor-General’s Agents for Rajputdna 
and Central India to preserve the peace. 

This part — the most important though perhaps the 
least showy part of the Agent's work — involving daily 
references from subordinate officers from all parts of 
the Agency, frequent interviews and correspondence 
with the Ruling Chiefs or their representatives, much 
marching during the cold season, and careful local 
inquiries, was indeed no sinecure. But it was far from 
all. There was in addition frequent confidential cor- 
respondence with the Viceroy and Foreign Secretary 
on political matters of importance ; official correspond- 
ence with » Government departments ; the control of 
public works ; the supervision of the opium department 
at Indore* where upwards of R.x. 2,000,000 per annum 
were collected for the British Government-in the shape 
of e.xport or transit duties on the drug; and lastly his 
work as final court of appeal in judicial cases, civil 
and criminal, arising in cantonments or on the line of 
railway, or in territories under British management, or 
in cases of heinous crime in mediatised States. 

From the above sketch it will be seen how vast and 
important was the field of work before him. How it 
was discharged during Meade’s eight years of office and 
with what result will be the subject of the next chapter. 


CHAPTER X. 


WORK AS GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S AGENT FOR 
CENTRAL INDIA {continued). 


Question of the restoration of the Gwalior fortress — How cettled — Re- 
duction and distribution of Sindhia’s troops — Correspondence with 
Sir John Lawrence — Meade’s successful action highly approved of — 
Attempts to effect a reconciliation between Sindhia and Dinkar Rao 
— Their partial success — Sindhia’s friendly feeling to Meade — Diffi- 
culties with Holkar — The “ shoe question ” — His aggressive con- 
duct in reference to the Bhils — Impracticability in the case of bound- 
ary questions — Nevertheless continues to be on the best terms with 
Meade — Speech at a banquet in 1880 — Administrative progress of 
the States of the Agency during the period of Meade’s term of office 
— Meade’s general policy — Roads and public works — Police — Ad- 
ministration of justice — Revenue system — Transit ^duties — States 
under British management — Ratlam — Barwani — Their condition 
contrasted with Sailana, which had been restored to the chief's rule 
— Meade’s testimony to the comparative benefits of British and 
native rule — Remarks of the Government of India on Meade’s Ad- 
ministration Report — Results of Meade’s work in Central India 
summed up. 

One of the first of the political problems' to be dealt 
with by Meade was the delicate question of the Gwa- 
lior fortress, to which reference has already been 
made. 

The fort had fallen into the hands of SindhiVs 
rebellious troops, but had been stormed and captured 
by Sir Hugh Rose’s forces, and was retained by the 
British Government. When, however, the negotia- 
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tions were going on which ended in the Treaty of 
i860, Lord Canning gave Sindhki the conditional 
promise that the fort should be restored to the Mahd- 
r4ja “ when this could safely be done ” ; and this pro- 
mise was repeated by Lord Elgin. But the military 
authorities were strongly of opinion that it would be 
unsafe to allow the fort to be occupied by Sindhia’s 
troops — who might go out of hand as they did in 
1859 — so long as Morar, in its immediate vicinity, 
was occupied by our troops. Endeavours were made 
to find, aome other suitable locality for the British 
troops, not commanded by the Gwalior fort, but with- 
out success. Meanwhile, as time went on, Sindhia 
became impatient and vexed, and Sir John Lawrence, 
who had succeeded Lord Elgin as Viceroy, placed him- 
self in confidential communication with Meade, sug- 
gesting that Sindhia should waive his claim for the 
immediate restoration of the fort, receiving some other 
boon in compensation. 

The matter was a delicate one and required much 
care and ^patience to arrange. At length, however, 
Meade was able to induce the Mahdraja to agree 
to the continued occupation of the fort by British 
troops on condition that his flag should fly on 
the ramparts and that he should be saluted from 
its guns ; and that if ever the British troops should 
be withdrawn his own should be permitted to re- 
enter. The Chief was further allowed, in recognition 
of his loyalty, to increase his artillery by twelve 
guns. 

This solution of the difficulty much gratified the 
Viceroy, who wrote to Meade on the ist March, 1864: 
“ I am much obliged to you for the successful manner 
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in which you have brought this affair to a right con- 
clusion • ( 

i 

Another matter of difficulty was this : — 

Sindhia had for some time evaded the terms of the 
treaty, under which the strength of his army was re- 
stricted, by the enrolment of corps of najibs or “ gen- 
darmerie,” nominally as police, but, to all intents and 
purposes, a military force ; and had a mania for mass- 
ing all his troops at the capital — a most unwise pro- 
ceeding considering their liability to mutiny — which 
had already, on two occasions, almost lost him his 
throne and life, besides being a standing danger to the 
peace of the empire. 

The Supreme Government, though cordially recog- 
nising Sindhia’s loyal services and most unwilling to 
wound his feelings, felt it absolutely necessary to in- 
tervene and require ( i ) the disbandment of the police 
battalions as an organised force and the substitution 
of a local police, and (2) the distribution of the troops 
throughout the territories in lieu of their concentration 
at Gwalior. 

The unpleasant duty of communicating and secur- 
ing compliance with these requirements devolved on 

1 Sindhia still buoyed himself up with the hope that Morar 
would be abandoned and the fortress restored to him ; and this 
was ultimately the case, but not till 1886. It was then arranged 
that both Morar and the Gwalior fortress should be restored to 
Sindhia, who was further allowed to increase his army by 3000 
men. Per contra Sindhia restored to the British Government the 
town and fort of Jhansi. But when the arrangement was carried 
into effect, in March, 1886, Sindhia was seriously ill and died in 
the following J une, without being able to enter the fortress he had 
set his heart upon recovering. 
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Meade, who thus called upon to press firmly upon 
a high-spirited Mardtha chief two ir»easures utterly dis- 
tasteful to him, which affected (in his view) not only 
the dignity and honour of his State, but his own special 
hobby of commanding large bodies of troops and great 
military displays. To do this without mortally offend- 
ing Sindhia and straining the friendly relations between 
Gwalior and the British Government was a work of 
great difficulty. 

For the work, however, the Government of India 
could noc have had a better instrument than Meade, 
and no one knew this better than Sir John Lawrence. 
Writing in October, 1S65, he said : — 

“ I am quite sure from what I have seen of your 
acts that, when it is necessary to interfere, you will 
only do so in a conciliatory manner, without trenching 
upon the just rights of the Maharaja. But when His 
Highness, as in the case of the najfbs or in other 
matters, acts in contravention of the Treaty and sound 
policy, prompt interference becomes unavoidable.” 

Correspondence and discussions went on until 1S67. 
Meade, while faithfully carrying out his instructions, 
took care to place fully before the Government all 
points in Sindhia’s favour, and was able to suggest 
modifications in the proposals calculated to make the 
measures less unpalatable.' But the Government was 

* One of the suggestions made by Meade is deserving of special 
record. He remarks in a letter to the Viceroy that the “ bitterness 
of the pill ” would be greatly softened in Sindhia’s case if the 
British Government would do the Chief the honour of occasionally 
brigading his troops, or a selected portion of them, with the British 
forces at Morar. The suggestion was not approved of at the time, 
but it contained the germ of a great policy afterwards adopted. 
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firm, and rightly so, in insisting upon^ the main points, 
z.e., a full compliance by Sindhia, in spirit gs well as 
letter, with treaty requirements regarding his troops 
and arsenal. 

Meade, meanwhile, took the precaution of making 
the path of Sindhia’s duty easy. The matter was 
dealt with at personal interviews and by confidential 
communications, so that Sindhia’s own officials were 
ignorant of what was in contemplation, and it was 
open to the chief to issue the necessary orders, as if 
proprio motu, and not under pressure from the Para- 
mount Power. 

At length, in March, 1867, Sindhia yielded. The 
najtbs were broken up and the troops distributed ac- 
cording to the wishes of the Government of India, and 
a standing danger to public tranquillity removed. 

To the breaking up of the police battalions little 
objection was offered, but the removal of two- thirds of 
the troops from the capital was a sore trial. But, 
under Meade’s influence, Sindhia met the British 
Government in a kindly spirit, and accepted ,the situa- 
tion with dignity ; and he was, in a measure, comforted 
by receiving from the Viceroy a letter expressing appre- 
ciation of the Maharija’s loyalty, and adding that “ no- 
thing but a sense of the paramount necessity for the 
measure would have led the Viceroy to press for it so 
strongly,” and that “ by his compliance the Maharaja 
had established a strong claim upon the good will and 

which has led to the establishment of “ Imperial Service Corps ” 
in the armies of feudatory chiefs. At the present time five Im- 
perial Service Detachments from the armies of the chiefs are 
brigaded with our troops and co-operating heartily in the defence 
of the British frontier. (October, 1897.) 
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friendship of the British Government," all which was 
duly endorsed by the Secretary of 'State for India. 

Meade, as may be supposed, received the thanks 
of the Government and established his position as a 
Political Officer of the first rank. 

Another matter of importance dealt with about this 
time was an endeavour to effect a reconciliation be- 
tween Sindhia and his able and patriotic minister Rdja 
Sir Dinkar Rao, K.C.S. I. Since his dismissal from 
office tl;^e latter had further incurred Sindhia’s dis- 
pleasure by absenting himself from a darbar, at which 
the chief had announced his adoption of a son, and in 
consequence the jbg'ir, which had been conferred upon 
him in recognition of his services, was resumed and a 
sentence of exile from Gwalior passed upon him. The 
reconciliation w£is effected to some extent. H)\ftjagir 
was restored and the ex-minister was permitted to re- 
turn to Gwalior. But he was never re-employed, and 
on his deithbed Sindhia specially desired that Dinkar 
Rao should have nothing to do with the administration 
of his territory. A regrettable episode, but not without 
precedent in European history. 

We have been somewhat anticipating events, but 
it seemed desirable to complete the history of Meade’s 
personal relations with the great Mardtha Chief. Let it 
be added that Sindhia retained to the last the warmest 
friendship and respect for Meade as well as gratitude 
for the service he had rendered in days gone by ; and 
after Sindhia’s death his successor, then a bright and pro- 
mising youth, in reply to a letter of condolence, speaks of 
Meade as one of his father’s “ old and sincere friends ’’. 
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With Holkar there were difficulties, but none of a 
very serious character. , 

His first difficulty involved the celebrated “shoe 
question 

Holkar (unlike Sindhia) insisted, or, at any rate, 
tried to insist, upon the strict observance of Oriental 
customs at his court. His hall of audience was, or- 
dinarily, unprovided with chairs, and the Resident and 
his suite, on paying an official visit, were expected to 
divest themselves of their boots in the vestibule, and 
on entering the presence-chamber to make profound 
obeisance [kormis/i) to the Ruling Prince as he re- 
clined upon a cushion {gadi)^ and then to seat them- 
selves cross-legged upon the ground beside him. 

In the days when the East India Company was 
a mercantile body, seeking to obtain from native 
princes concessions of trade privileges or territory, 
such conformation to Eastern usage, however humili- 
ating and even painful, may have been expedient ; but 
when the Company ceased trading and the British Gov- 
ernment assumed the position of Paramount Power of 
India it was entirely out of place. 

It was also unreasonable. 

An Indian Prince is allowed to pay respect to the 
Queen’s Viceroy in Oriental fashion — by removing his 
shoes without removal of his head-dress. If so,' the 
representative of the Viceroy can reasonably claim 
the right of paying his respects to an Indian potentate 
in English fashion, by taking off his hat without re- 
moval of his shoes. 

But customs die hard, and the old form of cere- 
monial still lingered at Indore and in the court of the 
Nizdm. 
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During his brief tenure of office as Indore Resident 
Colonel Durand declined to submib to the humiliating 
ordeal, but his successor, Sir Richmond Shakespear, 
was more complaisant. 

Accordingly, when Meade and his suite presented 
themselves for the first time, on his appointment, no 
chairs were provided, and he and those accompanying 
him had a very mduvais quart cf hciire. 

But this was the first and last occasion. Meade 
courteously but firmly declined a repetition of the un- 
pleasant.operation, and insisted that, in future, chairs 
should be invariably provided for the Resident and 
those accompanying him. 

There was much correspondence, but ultimately 
Holkaryielded — and the old ceremonial of obeisance and 
squatting has been long a thing of the p^ist (in the case of 
British officers), not only at Indore, but even in the still 
more strait-laced court of the ruler of Hyderabad.^ 

^ Another phase of the “ shoe question ” was for many years 
a cause of much difliculty and disquietude in India, viz. : how far 
was the h.alf-anglicised Indian to be e.xcused from compliance with 
the ordinary forms of Oriental respect? Members of the Young 
India party were prone to wear tight-laced boots incapable of easy 
removal, and at the same time objected to remove their head- 
dress — a proceeding which often' led to unpleasant altercations. 
At length the question came before the Vicero}' in connection 
with the regulation of ceremonial at darbdrs. The knotty point 
was solved by the Viceroy (Lawrence) thus : It was decided that, 
if a native of India so far conformed to English notions of 
respect as to wear patent leather shoes, he should not be required 
to remove them, and, at the same time, should not be required to 
remove his head-dress. The decision caused much grumbling, 
and was, perhaps, not very logical, but it had the merit of settling 
a much vexed question. It has prevented unpleasant altercations, 
has done no harm to any one, and has greatly benefited the 
manufacturers of patent leather. 
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But there were more serious difficulties than “ shoe 
questions Holkar had to be curbed in his, desire to 
assume sovereignty over two independent Bhil chiefs 
or Bhumias/ of J amnia and Rajgarh ; a proceeding 
in which His Highness was aided by the clever ad- 
vocacy of his new minister, Sir Madhava Rao. 

Pressure had to be put upon him to do justice to 
another Bhil chief, whom he nearly drove to despera- 
tion by withholding for years dues payable for the 
protection of passes in the Satpura range. After 
some years of correspondence Holkar ultimately paid 
the amount due. 

In 1 86 1 it was deemed desirable, with the view 
of making the British boundary compact, to enter 
into negotiations with Holkar for the mutual exchange 
of territory — Holkar ceding some scattered villages in 
the North-West Provinces and Deccan, and receiving 
land of equal value on the Bombay border. Boundary 
commissioners were appointed and transfers of terri- 
tor)’- effected from time to time ; but owing to 
difficulties raised by Holkar the negotiations were 
protracted throughout the whole time of Meade’s 
tenure of office, and were not finally concluded until 
1880, when a boundary was at length fixed to the 
great advantage of Holkar. But he was dissatisfied. 

In 1864 it was deemed expedient to demarcate 
the boundary between Holkar’s territories south of 
the Narbadda and the Bombay district of Khandeish 
— in accordance with the treaty of 1818. This was 
done after searching inquiries by two British officers, 
whose decision Holkar promised to accept. Holkar 
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.proportion of the total area for which protection is required ; and for the 
extensive areas that cannot he commanded in this way, reliance, will have to 
he placed on a system of storage tanks. Laying aside for the present all 
questions of the subsequent demand for water and of the probable financial 
results, the conditions, especially in the rice districts, are exceptionally 
favourable for the construction of these worlcs. The general' configuration of 
the surface lends itself to the storage of ^rater ; and the rainfall is, as we 
have shown, usually abundant, and but little liable to severe fluctuation in 
total annual amount. In the WaTnganga districts, whore 44f per cent, of the rice 
area is irrigated, these advantages have already been largely utilized. In 
Chhattisgarh the work of storage has not proceeded so far, but, as already stated, 
9 per cent, of the rice area depends on tank ii'rigation, direct or by percolation. 
The tanks, being private works, will be referred to in detail later on, but as 
their existence will have, in many cases, an important influence on the design 
and working of any Government tanks that may hereafter be constructed, 
it is necessary to make a brief reference to them here. They are generally 
small tanks irrigating on an average, according to the stati^ics supplied to 
us, 10 to 16 acres each. But this average has been obtained by including a large 
number of mere ponds; and the embanked tanks are, as a rule, much larger than 
this average would seem to imply, many of them protecting some hundreds of 
acres each. Their function is to store the rainfall and protect the rice crop from 
failure when the rain ceases prematurely, or when its fall is badly distributed. 
But, being small and shallow, they are liable to fail in very diy years ; and, even 
in years when the rains fail only partially, many fields wliich are returned 
as irrigated receive a very insufficient supply of water. Is evertheless, these 
tanks were of great protective value during the famine of 1896-97, when the 
early rains were copious but the later rains failed. The use of wells to 
supplement the tanks’ supply is imknown, except in the Sambalpur district 
where they are used to a very small extent. 

339. Necessity for large storage worlcs . — Por the full protection of the 
rice districts it will be necessary not only to provide tanks in greater numbers, 
but also to ensure them a supply of water in the driest year. To arrive at 
anything approaching this latter condition, much larger tanks than those hitherto 
made will be required, and in nearly all cases it will be necessary for the 
State to undertake their construction. The only large tanks at present in 
existence were made many years ago by the farmers of the land revenue, who 
had a free hand and were not hampered by the rights of their neighbours or 
tenants. 

340. Frovision agaimt a year of drought . — Even the largest tank unless 
river-fed will, however, be dependent on the local rainfall ; and in most parts 
of India aU purely rain-fed tanks, however large, are liable to failure in a dry 
year. But in this respect the conditions in the Central Provinces are excep- 
tionally favourable, more so perhaps than in any other tract outside the limited 
areas of really assured rainfall. The rainfall is usually abundant, and in most 
years only one or two waterings are required for the autumn crop ; there is 
no winter crop of rice; and the moisture remaining in the soil after the 
autumn rice has been harvested is sufficient to bring to maturity the second 
crop of raU, which is usually sown only on low-lying lands. Moreover, it 
has to be remembered that famine in the Central Provinces may result not 
merely from very short rains, as in 1899-1900, but from an abundant, or even 
excessive, rainfall which ceases prematurely, as in 1896-97. In such a year 
as this all tanks will be full to repletion, and will be of the utmost value 
in saving the cultivation supplied from them. Such droughts as 1899-1900 are 
not likely to occur more than once or twice in the century. Nevertheless in 
the projeots which have been prepared for new storage works, the object of 
affording protection throughout a period of drought as prolonged and severe 
as any on record, has been steadily kept in view. Whether that object is 
likely to be fuUy attained is a question which, as the conditions are peculiar, 
can only be settled satisfactorily by actual trial. The estimates of the Engi- 
neers as to the area that each work will protect have, howpver, been framed 
with caution, after a careful examination of the records of rainfaU fqr the past 



'33 years ; and we see no reason to think that they will prove unduly sanguine. 
The tanks, we may note, are designed generally to. hold .26 per cent, more 
than the estimated run-off in a year of average rainfall. This probably allows 
as large a margin as can reasonably he afforded. 

341. In the detailed projects which have been laid before us the area 
proposed to he iirigated in an.ordinaiy year is generally hut little in excess of 
that for which, according to the calculations, water would he available in a 
year of drought. This arrangement has been the subject of a good deal of 
discTOsion. The objection has been raised that it wiU not admit of the water 
being used to the best advantage in years of sufficient but badly distributed 
rainfall, such as occur so frequently in the Central Provinces. This is no. 
doubt, the case ; but, on the other hand, it is contended that no one can foretell 
at any moment how the rest of a season will turn out, and that it is necessary 
to limit the area watered at any time to that which could be matured by the 
volume of water available in- the tank in the event of a subsequent failure of the 
rains. It wiU undoubtedly be necessaiy sooner or later to fix some limi t to the 
area entitled to water from any work ; and we have no objection to ruge to 
the provisional limits on which the estimates are based. But we think that they 
should be regarded as provisional only, and be subject to modification here- 
after as experience is gained of the real irrigating capacity of the works, and of 
'the best methods of management. 

• 342. Frojects for storage works, their cost and scope. — A.i the time of our 

visit nearly 200 projects were in various stages of preparation, for storage 
works in the rice-growing districts; the capacities of, the works varying in 
size from a small tank to hold under 10 million cubic feet and irrigate 70 acres, 
to the large Eamtek reservoir designed to contain 4,564 million cubic feet and 
protect over 60,000 acres. Their average capacity is about 300 million cubic 
feet. Por 42 of the projects the plans and estimates had been worked out in fuU 
detail, while, the remainder had been investigated in sufficient detail to give 
an approximate idea of their protective capacity and cost. Many of these 
projects are in their present form too expensive in relation to the area to be 
protected, to justify their construction as ordinary works ; but in the event 
of a famine they woi\ld provide an excellent programme of works for the 
employment of relief labour. Taking all the projects which have been brought 
forward, as a whole, it is estimated that they would protect 450,000 acres of 
rice at a cost of about 3 crores of rupees, or at the rate of about Rs. 67 per 
acre. This exceptionally low rate for storage works is only rendered at all 
possible by unusually favourable conditions of rainfall, and by the small 
number of waterings likely to be required- At present, out of 6,000,000 acres 
under rice, about 560,000 acres are returned as irrigated in ordinary years, and 
about half that area in years of severe drought. The construction of the 
. proposed works would fncrease the area irrigated in an ordinary year to 1,000,000 
acres, or to 20 per cent, of the whole rice area ; and, if the calculations are 
correct on which' the areas . that can be fully protected are based, the area 
irrigated in a year of drought would be increased to 685,000 acres, of which 
400,000 acres would be irrigated by the new works. 

343. Further scope for projects. — This programme is far from being ex- 
haustive. Many tracts have not yet been "examined, and it is said that in all 
the rice-growing districts there is a large fi.eld for the extension of tank irriga- 
- tion outside the scope of the projects which have so far been examined. . There 
are no dcnbt some places , where storage works would involve the permanent 
submergence of large areas of valuable low-lying lands which seldom fail to 
produce a crop. From ■ a protective point of view the benefit to be derived from 
the work in such cases may sometimes fail to counter-balance the' damage done. 
But, speal^g generally, the only limit to. the percentage of rice cultivation that 
can be protected in a year of bought would appear to be that imposed by 
considerations of cost. 

' 344. Water-rate likely to he realized. — ^The works themselves, compared 
with similar w-orks in other pro'vinces, will not be costly to construct, but they 
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can scarcely be given to the province as a free gift, and their maintenance will 
entail a large annnal expenditure. Tlicrc is tio doubt as to the utility of the 
works, nor as to their compai’ativo cheapness of construction, even though it may 
not be found possible in practice to work to such a low rate per acre as the csti- 
. mates indicate. The only question is, will the people be willing to pay a fair 
amount for the use of the water, so that its provision may not throw an unreason- 
able burden on the shoulders of the general tax-payer of the country ? On this 
question we have heard various opinions ; but the evidence of Mr. Sly, and of other 
competent witnesses, points to the conclusion that the people may be -willing, 
eventually, to pay for effective protection an annual rate averaging Es, 2 per 
acre on the whole area protected. This is the rate upon which the estimates of 
the financial returns of the projects have been based, although it is admitted that 
such a rate cannot 1)e realized for some years to come, except perhaps in the 
Wainganga districts where the value of irrigation is already fully appreciated. 

34i6. Water rates similar to the occupiers’ or owners’ rates which are leviable 
under the jN'orthern India Canal and Drainage Act (VIII of 1873) would not be 
suitable, except as a purely provisional arrangement, for the works wliich we 
now propose, as these rates can be lc-\ded only on the areas actually imgated. 
On these works, however, it may be anticipated that the cultivators will in 
favourable years abstain from taking water at all. In the case of a ntunber of 
existing private tanks there are many seasons in which water is not dravyn off, 
but is carefully husbanded for use in the next season or period of severe drought. 
The practice is one to be encouraged ; but it is incompatible -ndth a permanent 
system of water rates which would only bo paid in years of active demand. Tlie 
most suitable form of irrigation revenue would be afforded by an enhancement 
of the land revenue assessment over the whole area protected by the • works, 
in'espective of the area actually ii-rigated in particular seasons. This enhance- 
ment would follow, or be based on, the increase in rents of the protected lands, 
which may be expected as a result of tho construction of the Avorks. Such en- 
hancement, however, can only be made at settlement, and after some experience 
has been gained of the value of tho water advantages afforded by the Avorks and 
their effect in raising rents. In the meanwhile some revenue may be realized 
by imposing an occupiers’ or an owners’ rate under the Northern India- Canal 
and Drainage Act, Avhich applies to the Central Provinces ; although such a rate 
can only be charged for any particular crop on the lands actually talcing water. 
In the Wainganga districts a reasonably high rate might probably be charged as 
soon as water has been made available. But elseAvhere the peojde will certainly 
require some education in the value of irrigation before they can be induced to 
pay even a low water rate ; and we think that it Avill be advisable in such cases to 
give the water free of charge for two or three years, subsequently levying a 
small occupier’s rate on the area actually irrigated. Eventually, Avhen the irri- 
gating capacify of the work and the value of the protection afforded have been 
tested by experience, it may be advisable to allow the land-owners to compound 
for this rate by an annual payment, to be made for a convenient number of 
years or until the next settlement ; but it is doubtful if. the full value of the 
water -will ever be realized -until the first or second revision of settlement follow- 
ing the completion of works. Water rates would of course always be charged 
when water is supplied to lands outside the protected area. A scale of charges 
may dlso be required for filling private tanks. 

346. Supply to existing private tanhs . — In certain cases it may be possible, 

in years of scanty rainfall, to supply private tanks Avith water from Governmeh-t 
works, if the OAcmers agree to pay a suitable annual contrib-ution. In fact, in 
some cases, where a considerable portion of the area commanded is already 
irrigated from small private tanks, this must be the chief function of any Gov- 
ernment work ; and whenever the Government tank , prevents water reaching 
tanks lower down in the catchment area, the supply to such tanks may have to 
be given gratis. , 

V , _ A 

347. Experimental toorics recommended . — It is necessary to insist on the fact 
that, although a considerable extension of tank irrigation is practicable. in many 
parts of the Central Pro-vinces at a comparatively moderate cost,. the great 



obstacle is tlie anwillingness or inability, of the people to pay for insurance or 
protection against famine. The land reyenue rate of assessment is so low that 
even a moderate water rate must seem high in jiroportion, and the cultivator 
may be expected to try to do without water altogether, except in years of extreme 
drought ; and these fortunately are , of such infrequent occurrence that the 
irrigation revenue must at fii-st .be very precarious.- Even when, in course of 
time, the advantages of protection are fully recognized and paid for, it is doubt- 
ful whether the net revenue derived from the works will yield a retmm of much 
more than Iper cent, of their capital cost; because proteclion itself is so seldom 
needed. The justidcation for any expenditure that may be proposed will not 
be found in any prospect that it will prove remunerative, but in the fact that it 
will afford material protection against the cost and misery of famine. We do 
not think that the net cost of tliis protection will be unreasonably high if the 
present estimates of the areas to be protected by the works, and of the returns to 
be derived from them, are fairly correct. Their correctness, however, can only 
be- determined by actual experience ; and in order that this may be obtained 
with as little delay as possible, on the completion of our inquiries in the Central 
-Provinces, we addressed the Government of India recommending that immediate 
steps should be taken to ensure the early completion of certain works, some of 
which had been partly constructed as relief works during the recent famine, so 
that experience might be acquired on a sufficiently large scale in both the 
transplanted and broad-cast rice districts.' We have heard with satisfaction that 
estimates for six of these worivs, aggregating over 18i lakhs, have since been sanc- 
tioned, and that funds have been provided for then* execution. But we strongly 
recommend that more works be put in hand as these approach completion. In 
addition to the questions of the extent of area that can be protected by each work, 
and of the water rates which the cultivators will be willing to pay, there are many 
-other important matters connected with the- design and management of the works, 
and with the distribution and, control of the water, which can only be settled by 
actual trial.' One of these has already been referred to in paragraph 341. It is 
'impossible to reason from the analogy of similar experience elsewhere ; mno other 
province are tlie conditions at all similar. These exiieriments should be carried 
■ out boldly, continuously, and . systematically, on an extensive scale in different 
districts and tmder varying conditions, even although it is certain that the ex- 
penditure will not be remunerative. Until they have been made, it can never be 
said with confidence either that adequate protection of these tracts at any 
reasonable cost is impracticable, or, on the other band, that Government would 
be justified in emliarking on any more extensive programme of tank construction 
in the Central Provinces. It is diffioidt to propose a limit to tentative expenditure 
of this kind ; but we think that no final conclusion on the value of such works m 
such a country can be arrived at until at least fifty lakhs have been devoted to 
their construction. - 

348. Wheat tracts , — The experiments should not be confined to the rice 
districts for which most of the projects have so far been prepared. There are 
possible projects for tanks in the northern districts which, if constructed, would 
either irrigate existing rice or enable rice to be cultivated ; and both in the 
northern and western districts there are .possible tanks toiiTigate wheat on the 
lighter varieties of wheat land. Experiments in these tracts will be useful as 
showing to what extent the construction of Government works would be justi- 
fied ; they may at the same time afford an object lesson as to the advantages to 
be derived from such improvements, and encourage the more enterprising land- 
owners to carry out similar works at their own expense. There is probably 
some scope for the construction of tanks outside of the Wainganga and Ghhat- 
tisgarh districts ; but no individual wiU be willing to lay out capital on such 
works until he has some means of judging of their utility. The risk of making 
the experiment is, we think, one which the State should incur. 

349. The Lachera tank . — There s one existin.g -storage w'ork in the Ivimar 
district from which it may be possible to gain some experience as to the value 
of such works in the wheat-growing tracts. The Lachera tank is an old work 
which \vas repaired in 1845 by famine labour, and subsequently handed over 
to the District Board. The-workhasbeen allowed to fall into disrepair during 
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a series of wet years, and we understand that the high rates charged for water 
have disconrag^ its use for irrigation. The tank is situated in a tract of which 
the soil resembles that of the Nerhudda valley, so that it is perhaps not very 
favourably situated for experimental purposes. But we learn that since our visit 
to the province the tank lias been taken over and repaired by Government, that 
120 acres are being irrigated, and that the people are paying water rates of 
Es. 4 for wheat lands and Es. 6 for sugar-cane, in addition to the rent which they 
pay to the landlord. . 

360. The Ramteh ]}roject, — Of the schemes which have been laid before 
us, the most important is that for the utilization of the water of the Pench and 
Kanhan rivers and the construction of a large reservoir on the Pench river, 
opposite the town of Eamtek. In paragraph 328 we have already referred to 
the various projects which were prepared many years ago in connection ivith 
this scheme ; and we have shown hoiv the first ambitious proposals gradually 
dwindled down to the smaU Eamtek project. Enthusiasts for irrigation have 
sometimes referred in sanguine terms to the great potentialities of these aban- 
doned schemes ; but the distrust with wliich they have been regarded in the past 
appears to be stiU entertained by those Avho are most competent to give an 
opinion. We have been struck by the fact that the local authorities, keen as they 
are, after the experience of the last few years, on the extension of iiiigation in 
other tracts, are doubtful as to the advisability of caiTyrng out the Eamtek 
'project, which in its present form is estimated to cost not more than about 12 
lakhs, and to protect some 32,000 acres,. one-half of which is tmder rice culti- 
vation. They admit that in addition to the rice land there is a considerable area 
under garden cultivation, that much of the "black soil which is commanded is 
probably more s\iited for rice than for wheat, and that some of the villages did 
•suffer a good deal during the famine. But they think that it is of far greater 
importance, as a matter of protection against famine, to construct storage works 
"within the rice-growing districts, than to extend irrigation to a tract which, as a 
whole, was not severely distressed in the late famine, while doubts are still enter- 
tained as to whether water will be taken outside the rice area. We do not 
desire to recommend the construction of this work in preference to others, which, 
in the opinion of the revenue and local authorities, are more m’gently needed 
for purposes of protection, but we hope nevertheless that it may be possible to 
take it up at no distant date. In spite of the doubts as to the suitability of the 
black cotton soil for irrigation, the project appears to us to involve less financial 
risk, in proportion to its cost, than any other that has been laid before us ; and it 
would, if carried out, afford important and probably conclusive evidence as to the 
value of irrigation in certain varieties of black soil. It may be added that, if its 
execution should be justified either as a productive or protective work, it may 
be possible to proceed with some confidence udth the larger and more important 
Pench scheme, of which the Eamtek project is but a jiart, but which it is im- 
' possible to recommend untE experience has been gained, on a smaller but conclu- 
sive scale, as to the value of irrigation in this portion of the JSagpur , plain. 

351. Completion of the projects. — The question whether the projects should 
be actually carried out as ordinary public works or reserved for famine labour, 

• can only be determined with reference to the results of the experimental works 
which we have recommended. But there can 'be no doubt as to the advisability 
of completing the investigations now in hand, to the extent necessary to provide 
a suitable programme of relief works for each district ; and for this purpose it 
will be necessary to retain for some time the special establishment employed on 
-the preparation of projects. 

(iv). — Private irrigation loorks. 

* 352. Types of works.— The private works upon which, as we have shown, 

the Central Provinces are now entirely dependent for irrigation, consist of 
' tanks, river channels, weUs, and field embankments. 

Tanks. 

353. Numher and description of tanks. — The annual statistics do not show 
the total number of tanks in a district; but only the "actual number used for 
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irrigation in ' each year. Taking the maximnni nnmher returned for each dis- 
trict during the past eleven years as representing approximately the total 
number of tanks in the district, there are in all about 47,600 tanks in the 
British districts of the province. Of these, 2S,500 are to he found in the 
'Wainganga districts, including portions of Seoni and Nagpur, and 18,500 in 
Chhattisgarh. The remaining 500 lie for the most part in Damohand Saugor. 
Of the Wainganga tanks over one-half are in the single district of Bhandara ; and 
of those. in Chhattisgarh, one-half are in Samhalptu’. Even in a favourable year 
*-the tanks pf the Wainganga tract irrigate on an average under 20 acres each, 
aitd those of Chhattisgarh only about 10 acres. Thus they are generally very 
small in size, and, as they are in nearly all cases, dependent on the surface 
drainage from their catchments, their supplies fail in years of scanty rainfall. 
In a favourable year they irrigate upwards of 660,000 acres ; but in 
1899 all failed escej)t some of the largest, and the area fell to 176,000 acres 
- of which a large j)roportion received only a very insuflEicient supply. Generally 
the arrangements for disposing of flood waters are deficient, and the hanks are 
often too weak to stand a liigh .flood. Thus, in 1896-97, heavy rain in the 
earlier part of the year breached many of the tanks, and the result was a great 
loss of water which would have been invaluable when the later rains failed. 

354. In the Wainganga districts some of the larger tanks are provided 
with masonry sluices for regulating the distribution of the water, hut more 
frequently the water is let into the .field by cutting the hank in one or more 
places. In Chhattisgarh, where the tanks appear to have been made primarily 
for domestic purposes,* only a few have masonry sluices, and the hank is seldom 
cut before September. In years of good rainfall, and even of ordinary rainfall 
if the tank is in black soil, it is not cut at all ; and in all.years the rice crop is 
said to derive its chief benefit from the water which percolates through the 
porous embankment. In the case of some of the larger tanks as much as 400 
or 500 acres are benefited in this way. 

355. Repairs and improvement of tanks . — Theoretically the owner of the 
tank is hound to keep it in a state of repair. As a rule he does so if he himself 
cultivates land vmder the tank, is on good terms with his tenants, and has the 
necessary means. But many of the tanks are in a had state, particularly where 
the owner is not a man of means, or is a non-resident possessing a number of 
other villages. In the latter case he will often prevent his tenants from 
carrying out the repairs, lest by doing so they might acquire some right in the 
tank. The clause in the village record of rights which requires the owner to 
keep the tank in a state of repair, is seldom if ever enforced. This is, no doubt, 
-mainly due to the fact that, until recently, the defective condition of the tanks 
has not led to much inconvenience. Now, when the necessity for some action 
in the matter is felt and recognized, but little can he done ; for, owing to neglect 
in the past, many of the tanks would cost much more to repau’ than the owners 
can aftord, and more than could he recovered hy any fines which, iinder existing 
rules, may he recoverable on account of past neglect. We were informed that 
such fines if recovered could not, under the rules as they stand, he applied to the 
repair of the tanks. To fine the owmers for their neglect, in such circumstances, 
would only have the effect of rendering them still less able to inoui* the 
necessary outlay. 

356. Again, if the most is to be made of the tanks, and if they are to l)o 
• made of any real protective value, many of them mil require more than ordi- 
nary repairs. They must he improved and provided u'itJi proper outlets and 
escapes. Eor this the present rules make no provision ; and even if they did, the 
owner would often not he equal to the task, or could not afford it. *If in the 
future any substantial progress is to he made in improving the tanks, wo have 
•no doubt that Government will have to render assisianoe, and to contribute 
liberally in many cases towards the works which are now required, .iii-guments 
are scarcely needed to justify their doing so. The State derives revenue from the 
lan^ protected by the tanks and, in our opinion, lies under something like a moral 
obligation to contribute something towards their repair. Tlic contribution might 

-take the shape of a grant-in-aid or of a loan on liberal terms. In cases 
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improvement Government will eventually receivo at least half of any increase 
in the rental of the land, and might not unreasonably assist in the improvement 
of the tanks by contributing half tho total cost. In such cases the improvement 
would, of course, not ho exempt from enhancement. If the owner unshed to 
hear the whole cost of the improvement, so as to secure exemption for the in- 
creased area of irrigation, Government might allow him free of charge, in con- 
sideration of the extra protection afforded, such professional aid as might he 
required. Once a tank has been placed in efficient repair hy moans of Gov- 
ernment aid, the obligation of the landlord for future repairs should he strictly' 
enforced. 

SS*?. This leads us to the question of tho agoncy hy which the tanks arc 
to he inspected and improved. It is needless to say that for any inspection to 
be efficient it must ho systematic ; and that something more is required than 
the occasional and haiihazard visit of a revenue officer. The inspecting officer 
must he able to take up the tanks in regular rotation; and he must have such 
qualifications as will enable him to state clearly what works are required 
when a tank is found in disrepair, and to estimate roughly the amount of 
expenditure involved. A small staff of Inspectors should, we think, he employed 
specially for tho inspection of tanks. They need not he very highly trained or 
highly paid. An Upper Subordinate of the 'Public Works Department should 
possess all the qualifications required for tho work. Whether he should work 
directly under the Deputy Commissioner of the district, or he attached to the 
Public Works Department, is a detail Avhich maybe left, to the local authorities 
to decide ; but no doubt, in all important cases, tho Collector will require advice 
either from the District or Divisional Engineer, or from a special Irrigation Officer. 
Eor the improvement of the tanks, higher professional skill will be required 
to prepare tho designs and to exercise general supervision over the works. 
This will have to he sui)plicd hy tho Public Works Department ; and for the 
present at least, the work should ho carried out under the general direction of 
the Engineer employed on the preparation of projects for -Government tanks. 
No time should he lost in completing the tiecessaiy surveys so as to have them 
ready in advance, and allow of the 'works being taken up in rotation, with 
the help of tahavi or grants-in-aid, in ordinary seasons or in times of famine. 

358. The general insufficiency of the protection afforded hy these small 
private tanks in a dry year, may he considered a ground for objecting to the 
expenditure of State funds in connection with their repair or iinprovcmcnt. 
No doubt most of them will still he liable, although in a less degree, to fail in 
a year of severe drought like that of 1899, hut their protective value in a 
year like 1896, which is of more frequent occurrence, will he very greatly 
enhanced. And where, as we trust uill often he the case, their supplies can he 
supplemented from storage in large Government tanks, there will no longer 
be the same likelihood of failure in a dry year. In such cases it is essential 
that the tanks should first be put into good repair, and be provided with proper 
arrangements for controlling and distributing the water. But, irrespective 
of any extra supply that the small tanks may obtain from Government works, 
we think that money spent on them hy the State, in the way we propose, is 
likely to yield in the aggregate as good, if not better, protective results than 
an equal sum spent on the construction of new works. We cannot hut regard 
with apprehension the consequences of the continued neglect and deterioration 
of these useful works, and the fact that tho incentives, which in former times 
induced proprietors to construct, improve, and maintain them, appear now to he 
almost inoperative. 

859. State acquisition of private lanics . — It has been suggested that, when 
tho owner of a tank under obligation to repair it refuses to do so, even with the 
help of a loan or grant-in-aid for the purpose. Government should ho em- 
powered hy a legislative enactment to take over the management of the work 
for a time, and to receive fiducially the rentals of the proprietor from irrigated 
lands, from which the cost of repairs and maintenance could be met ; and also that 
the same power could be usefully exercised in cases where- the water is, used 
wastefully or distributed unfairly, as for instance, when the owner refuses in time 
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of drought to give v?^ater to those vho are entitled to it. Our evidehce leads tis 
to believe that the liands of Deputy Commissioners urgently require strengthen- 
ing iu these matters, and that the necessary powers should he given them by 
legislation. The more existence and occasional exercise of sueh powers will 
probably ho sufiicient to induce the owners to take action when called on. We 
should hesitate to recommend the extreme measru’e suggested to us, of actually 
acquiring the tank and rentals dependent on it, until the less drastic measiue of 
merely taking over the management for a time has been tried and failed. q?ho 
proposed measure would, of course, not he applied to any tanks which are 
declared in the record-of-i-ights to be the private property of the malgtizar, and 
for the irrigation of his private lands only. 

360. Scox^e for extension of private There appear to he many 

obstacles in the way of any considerable extension of private tanks, some of 
which, we fear, no action on the part of Government is likely to remove. Few 
of the landowners seem to have the necessary enterprise, even if after such a 
succession of bad years they have the necessary means, to undertake the con- 
struction of a tanlc. They may desire that Government should make tanks for 
them ; but they show no desire to make them out of their own resources, or to 
take loans on easy terms for the purpose. It is disappointing to note that the 
grunt of a fixed tenure appears to have given no incentive to improvements. On 
the contrary, it has removed the incentive which existed under the old 
Maratha rule, when improvemerrts appear to have been made more frequently 
than -is now the case, in the hope that a renewal of the lease might be obtained 
on the strength of them. Security of possession has, in fact, led to an indiffer- 
ence which has been irrtensified by the easy terms on wliich the lands are held. 
A landowner, or even a tenant, might still be willing to make a tank if he had a 
sufficiently large area of his own land in one block, and within command of a 
tank. But such cases are rare, especially in Chhattisgarh, where, owing to the 
laMa bJiafa system already alluded to, the holdings consist of fields of almost infi- 
nitesimal size, situated in different parts of the village. Hitherto the landowners 
have certainly shown but little desire to construct tarries for the irrigation 
of lands held by their tenants, although it is thought by some that, under the 
influence of recent exirerienco, the tendency to make such improvements is 
increasing. When a private person docs wish to construct a tank in an ap- 
proved site, we think that Government might render him such assistance as we 
have recornmended in the case of tank improvements, and that on the completion 
of the tank an immediate remission should be made of the revenue of the lands it 
submerges. 

361. Special concession for the construction of large tanhs. — As an addi- 
tional inducement, Mr. Sly, Commissioner of Land Settlements, has proposed 
that, in the case of any large work, an immediate remission should be made of 
one-eighth of the assessment on the land benefited. 'I'his remission should be 
^ven for a fixed term of years, the length of which would vary with the 
amount of the capital expended. During this period no enhancement should be 
made on the existing assessment. At the end of the period one-eighth of the 
revenue then assessable on the land should be given as a perpetual exemption. 
Mr. Low, Deputy Commissioner of Hoshangabad, proposes that the concession 
should take the form of a ' revenue-free grant of a proportion of the area 
improved ; the grant to be either perpetual or for a certain number of lives. 
The local authorities are the best judges of the form which the grant should 
take,' but wo think that some concession of the kind is desirable ; and it would, 
we understand, be in keeping with an ancient custom of the province. The 
cost to the State would be comparatively small, while the concession would have 

. a sentimental value in the eyes of the grantee and of his family, and would raise 
him in the estimation of his neighbours. It should continue only so long as the 
tank was kept in repair ; and should not be transferable, but be personal to the 
grantee and his heirs. 

362. Acqmsition of land.— In order to remove one serious obstacle, to the 
cpnstniction of private tanks, powers should be given, with such safeguards as 
may be necessary, for thb acquisition, on behalf of the person constructing the 
tank, of' way-leaves, or a fight of occupying land required for a private tank 
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or for its distributary chaiuiels Tliis power miglit be oonveniently given by 
an addition to the Land Acquisition Act, or to the Nortliorn India Canal and 
Drainage Act. In some cases it may be advisable tliat the land should be 
acquired outriglit. But for such works as tliese it will generally be preferable 
to acquire only a right of occupation for the purpose of the work, subject to 
the payment of compensation ; the owner of the land retaining the title, and 
the right to revenue in the event of the land being no longer required for the 
purpose of the work. Such an arrangement will usually be less costly, and, at 
the same time, far less unpopular than expropriation. 

363. Local utilization of the famine cess. — Before leaving the subject of 
tanks, we may refer briefly to a proposal wliich Mr. Craddock has brought for- 
ward with the object of providing the funds required for their improvement, and 
for assisting in the general development of the private irrigation works of the 
province. At present an additional famine cess of 2 per cent, is charged on 
the landi’evenue by which about lakhs are realized amiually. Mr. Craddock 
pro 2 )oses that this cess should be ear-marked for theumpi’ovement and develop- 
ment of private protective works, on the general grounds that it wiU ensm-e 
the allotment of a definite amiual sum for this purpose, and, at the same 
time, fulfil the avowed object for which the ccss was imposed ; wliile the allot- 
ment of this local cess for a local object would render it more popular than it 
is at present. We realize the objection which may bo urged, on general grounds, 
to ear-marking any portion of the public revenues for a particular pmpose ; 
and, provided that adequate ftmds are made available for the development and 
improvement of private irrigation works, we do not deem it necessary to express 
an opinion as to the form in which the requisite assignment should be made. 

River Channels. 

364. Present restricted use and possihilities of extension, — Channels for 
the conveyance of water from rivers or streams appear to be used to a fairly 
considerable extent in some districts ; but, considering the facilities which exist 
in many parts of the province for the construction of small river-fed channels 
for direct irrigation, the area hrigated in this way is remarkably small. Accord- 
ing to the aimual returns of the areas irrigated"^ from different soiuces, such 
channels would appear to be confined to the district of Eaipur; but we gather 
that they are also to be found in smaller number, in Bilaspur, Nimar, Damoh, 
and other districts. Even in Eaipur, where they seem to be more popular than 
elsewhere, and where in 1896-97 they accounted for nearly 9,000 acres of ii-riga- 
tion, they are apparently used very spasmodically. Many old channels are now 
not used at aU, owing, it is said, to the apathy of' the cultivators and the 
weakening of corporate feeling in the village community. The granting of faci-. 
lities for the acquisition of land, personal encouragement on the part of the 
revenue officers, the professional assistance of the Public Works Department, 
and the concessions recommended in the matter of loans and exem[)tions (Chapters 
V mid W) should lead to a considerable extension of this useful class of work. 

Wells. 

365. Number of wells and areas irrigated. — There is singularly little well 
hrigation in the Central Provinces. In 1900-01, within the eighteen British 
districts, there were in actual use only 66,851 irrigation wells, and they irrigated 
an area of only 74,851 acres, or less than 1^ acres per well. Sixty per cent, 
of the weU-irrigated area lies in the five districts of Nimar, Nagpur, Chhind- 
wara, Betul, and Saugor. Roughly, rather more than one-half of the area 
consists of wheat and other field crops, and the balance of sugar-cane and garden 
crops. Eighty x^er cent, of the wells are smaU temporary weUs, many of which 
are mere holes in the beds of streams. In the last eleven years the number of 
dmuble wells is said to have increased from 7,688 to 14,004, or to have been 
nearly doubled. But it is doubtful how much satisfaction can be derived from 
this fact ; for dm’ing the same period there has occurred a decided decrease in 
the total area irrigated from weUs of all kinds, in contrast with the neighboming 
provinces of Bombay and the United Provinces, where the' area has Jreen 
increasing. The districts of Saugor, Nimar, Balaghat, and Betul account for 
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the vicinity of a tank, appear to have been dug in very small numbers to save 
the rice crop during the recent famine. But there are no doubt many tracts, 
■where there is at present no well-irrigation, and in -which masonry -wells 
■would be made if their advantages were better Imo-wn ; and even in Chhattisgarh 
it may be possible to do something towards . developing the construction of 
supplemental wells under tanks where the subsoil does not admit of the con- 
struction of teimporary wells. In all such tracts we think that Government 
might assist in introducing the use of wells, by gmng very liberal grants- 
in-aid to the first cultivators who are willing to construct them, and even, in 
some special cases, by bearing the whole cost of construction. 

369. Bor the increase of irrigation from temporary wells what is required is 
energetic encouragement in years of drought and short rainfall. In such years 
District Officers should have liberal grants placed at their disposal early in the 
raM season ; they should tour among the people and distribute the money on the 
spot to persons of respectability and sufficient resource to pay back the trifling 
sum advanced ; and in order that there may be no delay, the tracts in which such 
advances are likely to bo useful should be mapped out beforehand, and clear 
instructions issued regarding the measures to be adopted. 

Bield Embankments. 

370. Cost, value, cmd area emhanJeed. — Bield embankments are not usually 
classed as irrigation works, nor are the areas protected by them included in the 
annual returns of areas irrigated. But, practically, they are next to tanks 
the most important form of irrigation works in the Central Pro-vunces ; and 
they certainly afford substantial protection to • one description of wheat lands, 
in a cheaper form than would seem to he possible by any of the recognized 
classes of hrigation works. 

371. At a rough estimate there are about 600,000 acres of embanked fields 
in the province, of which about two-thirds are in the district of JubbuJpore, and 
the remainder chiefly in Narsinghpur and Damoh. Rice fields, which are 
generally surrounded by small ridges, a foot or a foot-and-a-half high, are not 
included in this area. The regular embankments, three feet or more in height, 
are confined almost entirely to the wheat lands ; their chief function being to 
hold up water on the field, and thereby ensure a sufficient supply of moisture in 
the soil for the germination and sustenance of the rabi crop. But, in addition, 
the soil is fertilized by deposits of silt, and, provided the water is held up to a 
sufficient depth, kans grass and weeds are eradicated ; while the thorough 
saturation of the fields reduces considerably the cost of cultivation, and often 
indeed even renders ploughing unnecessary. Occasionally, in the more level 
kinds, a catch crop of rice is taken before the rabi crop is sown. Embanked 
fields are said to be more liable to suffer from rust thajU those which are not 
embanked ; but there is a general consensus of opinion that over a series of 
years the gains from the system of embanking are greater than the loss. More 
than one of our -witnesses has stated that, on an average, embanking doubles 
the outturn. 

372. The protective value of these works was fully established during the 

recent famine, when the embanked tracts fared, on the whole, better than any 
others in the pro-pince. The wheat lands of the Jubbulpore — a large 

tract which is almost completely embanked — yielded in 1896-97 a full crop, 
and even in 1899 a very fair outturn. Again, two large embankments made 
in 1897 by Seth Nathu Ram, a malguzar in the Saugor district, protected 
his village so effectively that he not only kept his tenants on the land, 
but paid all his revenue in the year 1900, when his neighbours both 
lost many of their tenants and failed to pay their assessment. In those 
districts which are specially addicted to the rapid spread of kms, em- 
bankments have a very special value if made either during or immediately 
after famine, There are indeed parts of the famine-stricken areas in which, 
without the aid of embankments, recovery from the effects of recent famines 
may be indefinitely postponed. Bor an immediate consequence of famine is the 
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in locating the works, to depend on the advice of tlic local experts who , have 
gained some reputation in that way. A few smart and keen men of this kind 
might indeed he employed as temporary subordinates in the Department. When 
the general location of the work has been settled, the necessary levels should bo 
taken, and the estimates prepared by the Public Works Department ; hut the 
actual execution of the work could generally he cnti-ustcd to the malguzar, to 
whom periodical payments would ho made according to the quantities executed. 
Where the catchment area is largo compared with the size of the hank, it will ho 
necessary to provide proper waste-weirs and outlets, and as a general rule these 
should he constructed under professional supervision. The failure of existing 
embankments has been due, in almost all cases, to the absence of a waste-weir or 
to the Avant of a properly constructed outlet. We thmk that in the case of the 
large embankments which have ah’oady been made. Government might suitably 
recognize the enterprise displayed in their construction, by providing waste-weirs 
and outlets free of charge. / 


(«). — Famine works and iwogrammes. 


377. ExpendiUire on works during tfic famines of 1806-97 and 1899 ‘WOO , — 
The expenditure incurred during the recent famines on Avorks of all kinds 
was as follows : — 


liailways 

StOnds ....«• 

CoiiBtruoting large irrigation tanks . 
Constructing small ditto . . 

Repairing and improving old irrigation tanks 
Village tanks and water-supply • • 

Miscellaneous ..... 

Total 


1896-97. 

1899-1900. 

Re. 

Ik*. • 

17,144 

9,62,000 

80,53,541 

1,12,84,000 


5,28,000 


6,45,000 


11,50,000 

6,29,148 

14,07,000 


6,89,000 

85,99,833 

1,65,66,000 


The amounts shown include only the expenditure incurred on wages, and 
about 92 lakhs given in gratuitous relief to,,the dependents on Avorks under the 
Public Works Department. 

378. Vtility of the works. — With the exception of some doubtful roads, on 
which 12^ lakhs were spent, the works which were carried out in 1899-1900 
appear , to have been generally useful. Compared Avith the figm-es for the 
previous famine, the most noticeable feature is the increase in expenditm’e on 
irrigation works. In 1896-97, the total expenditure incurred by, the Public 
Works Department in connection with works of irrigation was under half a 
Inkli ; Avhile under the direct agency of the Civil Department, only 101 small 
tanks were constructed or improved. In that famine the hulk of the work of 
tank improvement was carried out by private persons by means of special famine 
loans, which were granted free of interest, with, in most cases, a remission of 
one-fourth or one-fifth of the principal. By means of these loans, which Avere 
given out to the qxtent of over 11^ lakhs, a great deal of useful work was done 
in repairing tanks in the rice districts, and in constructing field embankments 
in the wheat tracts.' But on the whole the expenditure on irrigation works 
Avas insignificant. In the recent famine every endeavom’ was made to substitute 
tank for road work. In the absence, however, of a detailed programme of haiga- 
tion works, road work, in spite of every effort, still remained the chief resource. 
Nevertheless, compared with the previous famine, a considerable advance Avas 
made in the expenditure on irrigation works. As already noted, over 5 ^ lakhs 
Avere spent on the construction, or partial construction, of 10 large tanks in the 
Chhattisgarh division ; and over 18 lakhs, on the construction, improvement, or 
repair, of about 3,250 smaller tanks. These smaller works have already resulted 
in very considerable benefit to the areas commanded by them. None of the 
large tanks AA^ere finished before the close of the famine. We have already 
recommended that a few of the most promising should how, be completed'as 
experimental AVorks, 
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Chapter XVIIL-BENGAL. 


380. jyesGnption . — Thfe vast territoi'y wliicli is comprised in the Government 
of Bengal, with its 78 millions of inhabitants, presents very different eonditions of 
agriculture. Chiefly consisting of a great plain raised little, if at all, above the 
sea in the east, it slopes gently towards the north-west to a level of about 200 ft. 
in a distance of 460 miles. In the north it skirts the foot of the Nepal Moun- 
tains, east of which it ascends 7,000 ft, to Darjiling. In the south the large 
province of Ohota Nagpm* and the JELinteHand of Orissa eontain much broken 
and hilly country, covered with forest and very thinly peopled. Through the 
heart of Bengal flows the Ganges, fed by the Gogra, the Gandak, and 
many minor rivers, tiU it mingles with the Brahmaputra from the north ; 
and the tWC rivers together traverse and form the great Gangetic Delta. 
Throughout almost the whole country, rice is the food of the people, 
and the chief crop sown. It is liable Jo failure when there is a long break 
in the monsoon. Were it nOt for this, and for the density of the population, 
Bengal Would require little or no famine protection. Where rice is grown 
throughout India it is usually benefited by regulated irrigatioU ; hut it may he 
said generally for Bengal, that east of the longitude of Calcutta there is no 
need whatever for artificial krigation. In this part of Bengal the average rainfall 
is nowhere less than 64 inches, and it rises to 66 inches aud 76 inches as One 
prodeeds eastward, till at Chittagong it exceeds 100 inches. In Orissa the rain- 
fall is about 60 inches, and until the disastrous year 1866 that province was 
considered immune from famine. The western portion of Bengal, forming the 
Commissionership of Patna and generally known as Bfliar, hears a much closer 
resemblance to the districts of the United Provinces on the west, than to those 
of Bengal on the east. Here serious droughts have frequently occm’red ; espe- 
cially in the districts bordering on Nepal in a zone of about 60 miles in width, 
extending from the Gandak to &.e Kosi, a distance of about 220 miles. 

381. The irrigation fields of Bengal may be conveniently divided into five 
sections — 

(i) Orissa and Midnapur. (iii) Bihar, south of the Ganges. 

(ii) The Damodar river works. (iv) Bihar, north of the Ganges. 

(v) Ohota Nagpm’. 

Section I.— THE CANALS OE OKISSA AND MIDNAPUR. 

/ 

382. The Orissa Canals . — It lies beyond our terms of reference to enter on 
the history of these canals fm’ther than is necessary to point a moral for future 
guidance. The first proposal to employ the waters of Orissa and Midnapur for 
irrigation came from the fertile brain of the late General Sir Arthur Cotton, who 
was deputed to visit the province in 1868, with the object of giving advice as to 
controlling the flood waters of the Mahanadi. He recommended the construc- 
tion of a complete system of irrigation and navigation canals, following the 
priuciples then being carried out in the deltas of the Godavari and Kistna. 
He estimated that an area of 2|- millions of acres might thus be irrigated, and 
that navigation might be opened up between Orissa, Midnapm’, and Calcutta, 
for the sum of £1,300,000. Here as elsewhere. Sir A. Cotton attached special 
importance to making the canals navigable ; and considering how completely 
Orissa was cut off from the rest of India — without roads, rail roads, or harbours, 
and traversed by a succession of formidable and imbridged rivers,^ — and see- 
ing the success that had attended the navigation works of the Godavari 
Delta, one cannot wonder at the importance Sir Arthm- attached to making these 
canals navigable. 

383. In 1860, the East India Irrigation and Canal Company was formed for 
the purpose of carrying out the works in Orissa, and water was first supplied for 
irrigation in 1866 ; but the works were not sufficiently advanced to be of any 
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real nse in tlie terrible famine of 1866, beyond furnishing an excellent form 
of relief labour in the distressed districts. Before this it had become evident 
that the origmal estimate would be largely exceeded ; and, as the Company found 
difficulty in raising further ftmds, the Government of India piu’chased the 
whole of the works for the sum of £1,089,650, and in 1869 the Company ceased 
to exist, 

384. From the first, irrigation in Orissa made very slow progress. Those 
who had enthusiastically quoted the successes of the Madras deltas seem to have 
forgotten that in the deltas the rainfall does not exceed 40 inches ; while, as abeady 
said, in Orissa it amounts to 60 inches per annum. The works, however, pro- 
ceeded ; and in 1873 it was decided to provide for an irrigable area of l,140j000 
acres in Orissa (exclusive of Midnapur), at an estimated cost of 440'88 lakhs of 
rupees. This area was to include 600,000 acres in the Balasore and Puri sec- 
tions of the scheme, which had not then been put in hand and were soon after 
abandoned. The works completed up to date are said to command an area of 
576,264 acres, the maximum discharge of the canals being 6,058 cusecs. The 
average area irrigated during the five years ending 1900-01 has been 195,973 
acres, aU practically contained in the Cuttack district. The maximum (in 
1900-01) has been 203,540 acres. The total capital cost, exclusive of interest 
charges, has been Rs. 2,64,46,617. The average annual working expenses for the 
last five years are Rs. 4,91,830. The average gross revenue from all sources for the 
same period has been Rs. 4,67,913, so that the working expenses have not been 
fully covered. Of the revenue Rs. 2,77,756, or 69 per cent., has. been on account 
of water rate, Rs. 1,63,240 or 36 per cent, on account of navigation dues, and the 
rest on account of minor receipts. The maximum water rate in any one year 
has been Rs. 2,87,812. The aimual charges for interest now exceed 10^ lakhs. 

. 385. The Midmpur Canals^ drawn from the Kasai river, were at an early 

stage separated . from those of Orissa and treated as a distinot project. The 
first estimate for these works, that of November 1869, amounted to Rs. 23,66,693, 
iuclusive of all charges, for which sum it was calculated that 173,165 acres per 
a nnuTn would be commanded. The maximum discharge of the canal is 1,600 
cusecs. These estimates have been repeatedly revised. The capital cost, exclu- 
sive of interest, now stands at Rs. 84,73,427, and the annual working expenses, 
on the average of the last five years, at Rs. 2,40,299. The average area annually 
irrigated for the same period has been 73,280 acres, and the maximum 
91,217 acres (in 1892-93). The average gross revenue has been Rs. 2,60,630, 
of which Rs. 1,15,530 or 46 per cent, are on account of navigation dues, 

386. Irrigated areas . — We do not propose to consider here, at any length, 
the reasons why these canals have fallen so short of the expectations which were 
general when the Company was constituted, although . even at that time many 
warnings were given that the undertaldng could not possibly be directly 
remunerative. There are, however, two points, regarding the Orissa Canals, 
on which some remarks may be offered — the smallness of the area for which 
water is taken, and the lowness of the rates which are charged for irrigation. 
As already stated. Sic Arthur Cotton originally estimated that 2J millions of acres 
might be irrigated.; but the average area is less than 200,000 acres. His 
estimate was doubtless a very rough one; and it probably included every acre of 
land within the Mahanadi Delta, and in the tract to be commanded by the Midna- 
pur Canals, without reference to the question- whether it was cultivable or would 
take water. The areas shown in the revised project of 1873 were estimated on the 
assumption, for which there was little warrant, that 500 acres in every square 
mile would be irrigated, so that the gross area commanded by the whole project 
was approximately 1,460,000 acres, or 820,000 acres excluding the Balasore and 
Puri sections. The area actually commanded by the present system of distribu- 
taries is estimated at 524,000 acres, of which only 264,000 acres, or about 320 
acres per square nule commanded, are irrigable. The balance is either uncultivable 
or lies too low to take irrigation or too high to be irrigated otherwise than 
by lift ; and lift irrigation is hardly practised at all. "It is doubtful therefore 
whether the average area that can be irrigated by the present canals can ever 
exceed 250,000 acres.^ There is, we understand, no diffioulfy in regard to the 
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supply, which is generally sufficient for all the land that is ever likely to take 
irrigation. 

387. Water-rates— Th.Q question of the rates to be charged for water does 
not appear to have been considered at the time that the Company was formed; 
and the Directors were prepared to leave the matter to be settled while the works 
were in progress. A.fter the works were taken over by Government in 
1868, a scale of rates was notified Which in practice proved to be pro- 
hibitive, w^:., Es._6 per acre for sugar-cane, Rs. 6 for certain other crops, and 
Rs. 3 for any single crop not remaining more than six months in the 
ground. In 1872 a system of annual block leases was introduced ; the rate 
charged for every acre comprised in the block being Re. 1 or Re. 1-8, according 
as the lease was entered into before or after the 1st May. This system has been 
gradually modified to that which is now in force. The present practice is to 
give long term block leases, which often extend to 10 years, but to discriminate 
between the various classes of land forming a block. Thus lands lying so low 
that they never require irrigation, although water may often fiow into them, are 
excluded from assessment ; while a special rate of 8 annas per acre is charged on 
those lands which derive benefit from irrigation only in exceptionally dry years. 
The rate charged for other land, or the ruling rate, was until recently Re. 1-8 per 
acre, but it has been raised to Re. 1-12 in 1902-03. Higher rates are charged 
for single season leases, or for water taken between 1st April and 16th June ; but 
the average or aU round rate is' about 3 annas less than the ruling rate, and it 
amounted to Re. 1-5 only during the three years ending 1901-02. The long 
lease system is well suited to these canals, as it tends to prevent loss of revenue 
in seasons in which irrigation is not required, and it appears to be popular with 
the cultivators. The fact nevertheless remains that after- many years’ nursing 
of the lease system, it has not been possible to induce the Uriya cultivator to 
pay an average rate of more than Re. 1-5 per acre for all the advantages of ini- 
gation and protection from floods which the canals confer on him ; and that, even 
after a revision of settlement. Government has not been able to propose a greater 
enhancement of this rate than 4 annas. ' On the Godavari and Xistna Canals in 
the Madras Presidency, the average rate varies from Rs. 4 to Rs. 4-12 per acre 
irrigated. The rates on the Midnapur Canals are at about thesamepitch as those 
on the Orissa Canals ; but there are no special rates for lands which derive material 
benefit from irrigation only in years of short rainfall ; the aU-roimd or average 
fate is therefore somewhat higher, and it amounted to Rs. 1-9-6 per acre during 
the three years ending 1901-02. There is little prospect of any early increase in 
these rates ; although a gradual enhancement may be justified now that the 
country has been opened up by railways, and the backward TJriya been brought 
under influences which will encourage a higher class of cultivation. But even 
if it were possible to raise the average water rate to Rs. 2-8 per acre, to increase 
the irrigated area to 250,000 acres and to reduce the annual maintenance chai’ges 
by 20 per cent., the return on the capital expended would be less than 1 per 
cent. - • , 


388. Navigation . — It is not probable that by the exercise of any economies in 
the construction of the canals of Orissa, they could ever have been made to pay to 
the State a profitable retiun on the capital spent on them. But we think it 
right here to call attention to one very large item of expenditure, which, 
with the light of the experience of late years, wc believe might have 
been greatly lessened, i£ not avoided altogether. "We have said above 
that it was not unnatural that Sir Arthur Cotton should have attached 
much importance to the canals being made navigable. Thirty years ago this 
opinion was probably shared by aU the' most capable irrigation officers in 
India. Now, it may be said that excepting the deltas of the Godavari and the 
Kistna, there are no irrigation systems in the country in which canal navigation 
has yielded any financial retnrn,on the capital employed on it, or— a matter of 
more importance — in which it has really proved a boon to the people of the dis- 
tricts traversed. It might have been expected that if navigation conld be- 
a success anywhere, it would be in Orissa. ■ But from the evidence we 
obtained on the spot, it is clear that, after 30 years of a very -fine system of 
navigable canals, .the people have not taken to navigation. “They send their 
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gi’aiu by ' carts ” said one tritness; ' The chief means of transport in Orissa are 
pack bnllocks ” said another. “Even'vrhen they can get canal 'water to put 
boats .on they very seldom use the boats. This is a pro'vince in ■which boats are 
Tery little used.”* Since the opening of the rail'nny tlnough Orissa, the nawigation 
receipts of these canals have diminished' from Es. l,94i,100 in 1897-98 to 
Es. 78,153 in 1901-02, and there is no likelihood of na'r gation erer prowing of 
much value. The navigation establishment costs about Es. 16,000 per annum, 
The rate of tolls is about 2 pies per ton per mile. 

359. Value of the canals . — A fair test of the value of irrigation to a district 
is to be found in the increase of the rent obtained for the land. On this subject 
ne have fortimately very detailed information in the able report of Mr, S. L. 
Maddox, I.O.S., 'who sm-veyed and settled the province of Orissa bet'ween 1890 
and 1900. Mr. Maddox states— 

There is little, if any, evidence of general enhancement of rents on the ground of in-igation 
or of higher rates in irrigated than in unirrigated rnllages, though there is evidence that rent- 
rates have risen more in the protected and irrigated tracts than in the unprotected and unirri - 
gated. There is, however, some reason to think that irrigation causes' the lowest rents to rise 
and in fact has a tendency, to equalize rents through an irrigated area * * * * It 

will be seen tliat the increase of cultivation is certiinly no gre.ater in the protected and irrigated 
group, and all the inquiries made have failed to elicit any evidence of a substantial exten- 
sion of cultivation to lands which but for the canal water were not likely to have been 
reclaimed,* * * Amidst the mass of conflicting information on the subject of the increase 

of rent-rates one fact alone can he held to be abundantly proved, and that is that the ease, in 
which a zamindar has openly enhanced rents on the ground of the accessibility of canal 
water or has imposed an irrigation cess of his own are very rare. 

Else'wb.ere in India tbe rents of iiTigated are sometimes tvo or three 
times those of unirrigated land. Here in Orissa, despite the increased crop and 
the assurance against .drought, the tenant declines to jjay a higher rent, 
and ■wiU only pay a very small "water rate for the prmlege of irrigation; nor has 
it been possible to increase this rate at settlement by more than foiu’ annas. 
It must he inferred then that the profit due to inagation has been very small. 

390. It must not, however, be assumed that these canals are of no value to 
Orissa. The value of the protection from floods afforded by the embankments 
is even greater than that of the protection from drought which is afforded by 
the canals. Were so terrible a calamity to befall Orissa again as that of 
1865, thepro-yince would be in a far better position to -withstand it. It is' 
true that the irrigation is, almost entuely confined to the Cuttack district. It 
hardly extends to Balasore iu the north, and not at aU to Puri in the south. But 
it is certain that the assured produce of 250,000 acres ia the heart of the province, 
would largely influence the graiu markets right and left. Cuttack is now 
connected by two na-yigable canals with Ealse Point, one of the very few 
good anchorages on the whole coast of India. It is connected with Calcutta by 

' another canal which touches also the seaport of ChandbaUi ; while the railway 
places Calcutta within a few horus’ reach of Balasore, Cuttack, and Piui. 

Scope por pijrther, extension of irrigation. 

391. Coast districts. — Considering these facts we are of opinion that there is 

no urgent need for fm’ther famine protection to the plains of Orissa ; and indeed 
that there are few parts of India more secm’e, or in which the value of irrigation 
bears so smaE a proportion to its cost. We think that good might be effected by 
multiplying the number of urigation sluices in the great flood embankments 
tha-f line the rivers, in order, that the land protected from destructive inunda- 
tion may not he deprived of the beneficial inundation. Should it 'be' considered' 
necessary still fm’ther to. protect Orissa,, the volume of its ri-v^era has not beeU 
exliausted, and ha’igation might be carried into Pm’i and extefided in Balasore' 
for probably a not unreasonable sum. But we do not recommend these exten- 
sions in the face of the far more important projects -on which capital may be 
better expended. • ' " - ... . 
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392. Angiil district. — What lias been said in the preceding paragraphs applies , 
only to the alhiYial plains of Orissa and Midnapnr, forming the deltas of the Maha- 
nadi, the Kasai, and other large rivers. Blit, inland of the Orissa deltas, is a very 
large tract of country, generally hilly or undulating, containing much forest with 
a scattered and backward aboriginal population. The greater part of this is 
included in the Government lands of Angul, which cover about 1,700 square 
miles, and are administered by a Deputy Commissioner. The ‘ people of this 
district are not so dependent on cereal harvests as those in the plains, the 
products of the forest going far to help them in times of drought. But when, as 
in 1899-1900, there is not only a failure of the rains, hut also of the mango and 
mahua crop, the distress is severe. 'J'he average rainfall in Angul is 55 inches; 
Durther south in the Khondmal Hills it is as high as 67 inches. A certain 
amount of irrigation is effected in Angul by placing dams across streams and 
valleys and storing rain water. It is said that there are 603 private tanks, the 
largest of which waters about 100 acres and that 16,2Q() hcres of cultivation 
depend on them. An annual grant of Rs. 4i,O0o is given for making and repair- 
ing the dams, which in the opinion of the Commissioner and Deputy Commis- 
sioner is a sum quite inadequate to the wants of the district. Angul is 61 miles 
from the nearest railway station, and in this distance two large unbridged rivers 
have to be crossed. The country is very badly supplied with roads, and they are 
considered of more importance than irrigation works. There is no District 
Engineer in Angul, and we think it might be an instruction to one of the Exe- 
cutive Engineers at Cuttack to visit it periodically, and to render assistance’ in 
designing and carrying out such roads and irrigation works as are requh’ed. 
They would probably be of a very cheap and simple natoe. The annual revenue 
of Angul is Es. 86,000. In the year 1889-90, Rs. 36,000 were spent on 
famine relief, and in the year 1899-1900, Rs. 21,000. 

39-k Fari district. — A considerable portion of the Pmi district lies above the 
reach of any delta irrigation, and of this an area computed to exceed 66,000 acres 
is irrigated from tanks and bands. In this part of the district lies the Government 
Estate of Khurda, which has an occupied area of 254,000 acres. The imgation 
works are said to be in need of repair, and, in our opinion, loans should be offered 
to the landowners to enable them to repair existing works and make improve- 
ments ; while an example should be set upon tlie Government Estates, the 
requirements of which should be investigated under professional advice, and 
money should be allotted to execute such works as are likely to be beneficial. , 


Section II.— THE DAMODAR RIVER WORKS. 

394. Proposed storage tcorics on the Famodar river. — The Damoclar 
river rises in the Ranchi District of Ohota Nagpur, and flows through 
that province and through the districts of Burdwan, Hughh, and Howrah, 
joining the river HughJi some distance below Calcutta. The rainfall of 
its catchment basin varies from 55 to 65 inches per annum. The flood 
discharge of the river is as liigh as 470,000 cusecs flowing for 3 days. In 
March it diminishes to less than 100 cusecs. The first proposal for dealing 
with the waters of the Damodar river was made in 1866, and its object was not 
irrigation, but the construction of a Navigation Canal to connect Calcutta with 
the coal fields of Raniganj. This led to the idea of irrigating from the 
canal, and thence to that of storing and controlling the enormous floods which 
occasionaUy cause very great damage. The Navigation Canal from Uaniganj to 
Calcutta, and the storage reservous on the Upper Damoclar, have never yet been 
made,, and since the development of railways it is unlikely that the former 
ever will be made, 'i'he control of the flood waters of the Damodar by storage 
reservoirs may well be worthy of consideration, but it is beyond the scope of our' 
inquiry. 

396. It may be observed, however, that the irrigating capacity of reservoirs con- 
structed mainly for the purpose of counteracting floods must always he very small 
in comparison with the storage provided. The capacity requirecl for effectively 
controlling the floods of the Damodar has been variously estimated as from 60,000 
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. would derive mucli more benefit from tlie fertilizing Damo^ar silt than lower 
down.” TT e ore of ox^inion that tlie iiTigation svstem of the Eden Canal can never 
fie satisfactorv until there is a weir across the river at its head sluices. But this 
. canal is not requii'ed for xn-otection against famine, and until the irrigators are 
ready to pay for the water a rate sufficient to ensure a fair retiu*n on the capital 
cost, we cannot recommend Government to incur this outlay. 


Seci'iox in.— beeae, south op the gauges. 

399. General conditions . — The province of Bihar, forming the Patna Division, 
istmder very different climatic conditions from those prevailing in the catchment 
fiasins of the, Mahanadi, Kasai, or Damodar. Here the rainfall varies from -13 to 
50 inches, only exceeding this amount in the narrow zone under the Himalayas. 
South of the Ganges it does not exceed do inches. The three districts now to fie 
considered are Shahafiad, Patna, and Gaya. They have an area of 11,160 square 
miles and a population of o,6d7,61d; and in these three districts lies the most 
important irrigation system of Bengal, that of the Sone Canals. Judging from 
the extent of relief operations in 1S7-3-7-1- and in 1896-97, famine has never 
fieen severe in modern times throughout this tiuet. Xo persons were employed 
on relief works in Patna in 1873-74. nor in Gava in 1896-97, and in the latter 
year only 12,090 people were employed in the rest of the tract. 

400. The Sone Canals . — The idea of using the watei's of the river Sone for 
irrigation originated about 50 years ago with the late Colonel C. H. Dickens, E.A,, 
"and for many years the subject was under discussion. The project was imdertaken 
by the East India Irrigation and Canal Company, hut was handed back to Govern- 
ment in 1863, and work was not actually couimenced imtil the following year. 
Sufficient progress had been made to ahow of -uatcr being supplied through breaches 
in the banks of the Arrah Canal to the parched fields in the drought of 1873, and 
the canals were comxdeted a few years jrfter. They carry a maximmn volume of 
6,350 cusecs. About SO per cent, of the irrigation lies in the Shahafiad district, 
11 per cent, in Gaya, and9 pei’ cent, in Patna.. Here, as in the case of the Orissa 
.Canals, the early forecasts of outlay and revenue soon j)rored fallacious. ‘ By cur- 
tailing the scope of the x>roject Colonel Dickens- -Gstimate.of c.ost.of-lS,W has not 
been exceeded. But, whereas in October 1875 the Government of India anticL- 
j)ated a yearly irrigated area of 1,043,630 acres, the average of the five year’s 
ending 1900-01 was only 463,181 acres, and the maximmn ever attained was , 
555,156 acres, in 1896-97. The cultivated area commanded by the canids' is 
1,354,302 acres : so that about one-tlnrd of this is watered eveiy year. 

401. The total capital cost of the Sone Canals up) to 31st Uarch 1902 has 
been Bs. 2,67,62,426. The annual charges for maintenance, revenue manage- ' 
ment, etc., amount to Es. 6,04.804, taken on the average of the three yeai^s 
ending 31st Uarch 1902. The total annual revenue calculated for the 
same ^period is Es. 11,12,278, leaving a net revenue of Es. 5,07,474 equivalent 
to an interest of l'S9 per cent, on the capital outlay. Here, as in Oriski, a very 
large sum was sacrificed to making the canals first class 'navigatioh lines. The 
Chief Engineer estimates this sum at one-quarter" the whole capiital outlay 
or Es. 66785,606. The Buxar and the Patna Canals radiate from one pioint 
(Dehri),. and reach the Ganges about SO miles apart. The Arrah Canal starting 
from the sanie point flows between the two. It is difficult to see how navigation 
on this intermediate line, requiring a lockage of 16P feet, could ever bave been 
expected to pay. The navigation receipts have been seriously affected by the 
opening of the lloghul Serai-Gya Eailway. During the fom* years ending 1899- 
lUOO.they averaged Rs. 87,600 ; but they fell to Es. 36,507 in 1900-01, and to 
Es. 23,595 in the follcvring year. The average cost of navigation establish- 
ment only is Es. 15,000 per annum. There are 218 miles open to navigation ; 
and the average rate of toUage is about 2"2 pies per ton niile. 

402. Before the completion of the canals, it was anticipated that the chief 
demand for water wotdd be for the.r«5/ or cold w_eather_u’rigation, _as had been 
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it miglit be possible to utilize tlie aharas during tbc lUbntb of Seiitembcr, iviieh 
there is abundance of water in the river, so that they may assist in meeting 
the great demand in the hathia. It seems to us that when water is plentiful it 
would be wiser to encourage than to prohibit the filling of as many of these 
reservoirs as e.xist witbiu the blocks ; and that no extra charge should be made, as 
tbc effect will be to reduce the intensity of the demand when the critical time 
comes. As regards aharas outside the bloch^ we observe that there is a sanc- 
tioned rate for water supplied by volume .between 1st November and 16th 
March, ats.jone aima for every sixteenth of acusecrumiingfor 12 hours, which 
is equivalent to a charge of Re. 1 per 43,200 cubic feet, approximately the volume 
necessaiy to flood an acre one foot deep. The rate from 1st September to 31st 
October is four times as high. It is said that water is never taken for aharas 
under this rule. The system of charging is rather complicated ; but it seems 
possible that it might be popularized if owners of aharas w'cro allowed to 
apply to have them tilled between certain dates, on payment of a fixed charge 
for each, according to size. The apiflications might be for one year, or for a 
suitable number of years, or until finther notice ; and the canal establishment 
would arrange to fill the aharas before the latest date fixed, ^^'c foimd that a 
similar system was in force on some of the Punjab canals for fiUmg village 
tanks for watering cattle, etc., during the period of slack demand in April and 
May. In this case no charge is made, but there is a regular system of regis- 
tering the tanks and arranging for their being filled sj’^stematically when water 
can be spared. We cannot say hoAV far the in’igated area can be extended by 
utilizing aharas as storage Avorks before the hathia sets in ; but Ave think that the 
practice should lead to a considerable increase in the irrigated area and in the 
canal revenue. It is right to add that neither Mr. Hoin, the Chief Engineer, 
nor his jiredecessor, Mr. Buckley, is in fiivour of this proposal. Ajjart from 
this, there are only two ways, by AA'liich the ZV/frr?/ irrigation on these canals 
could be increased : 1st, by constructing storage woiks in the Upper Sone and 
increjAsing the discharging capacity of the canals Avhen necessary ; and, 2nd, by 
enforemg an extension of the hathia period from l-I to 21 days by restricting the 
supplies to the blocks, so far as this can be done AAdthout injuiy to the crops. 
We have no information to show AAliat the cost of the former plan would be, as the 
question does not appear to haAx over been seriously considered ; but AVe do not 
regard it as in any Avay urgent, at any rate so long as water rates on these 
canals remain as low as they are at present. 

407. ]\Ir. Horn, thinks that the water-rates on the Sone Canals might 
be raised, and Mr. Hare, the Commissioner of Patna, AAWld approve of 
the measure, provided it were carried out “ very gradually up to the real 
value of the wnter.” There appear to bo sti’ong reasons for belicAung 
that this hinit has not yet been approached. The area commanded by these 
canals is under jpermanent settlement ; and in the jnesent state of the laAv 
the only means by which Government can obtain any share in the agri- 
cultmal profits duo to irrigation, is by means of an occupier’s rate, or 
charge for water supiAlied. Prom the first, special precautions have been 
taken to aAnid the slightest resemblance of compulsion in respect of this rate. 
A culthntor is as free to take water at the prescribed rates, or to refuse it, as he is 
to purchase or refrain from purchasing manure. ! Elsewhere in India the fact 
that a field has been irrigated is in itself sufficient to justify the charge 
of a water rate ; but there is, a special rule under the Bengal Irrigation 
Act which declares that no charge can be made for irrigation unless a^ formal 
application has been received for water. A penal charge may be imposed 
in case of illicit or concealed irrigation ; but no charge can be made for what 
is known as involuntary irrigation. Owing to the fact that irrigation is not 
indispensable in years of ordinary rainfall, and to the original hack Avardness 
of the oidtiAntors in resorting to it, the rates fixed have been very low, and 
the present system of long^ leases has been developed ; the holders of these 
leases having preferential claims to Avater during periods of high demand, such 
as occur in very dry seasons. These measm’es AAnre wise and judicious ; but it 
appears to be no longer necessary to charge very low rates in order to educate 
the cultivators as to the value of nrigation. The area under long leases has 
been steadily expanding. Dmlng the three years' ending in March 1896 it 
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averaged 27i,552 acres; biit in 1901-02 it amounted to 317,318 acres, 
altbongb tbe rate was increased from B.s. 2 to E.s 2*8 from-tbe 1st April 1897. 
The increase of revenue bas been gradual but contmuons. It is now approach- 
ing its limit, as these leases are only given for the areas for which protection 
can be assm’ed even in the driest years. The demands for such leases cannot 
in fact be fully meh During 'the three yearsending 1901-02, applications 
were made for long leases for 252,393 acres ; but the area for which applications 
were refused amounted to 112,648 acres, or to 44 per cent, of the' area applied 
for. ' The Executive Engineer, Airah Division, has reported that in that Division 
the canals are now practically leased up to their limit, and that any new lease can 
only be taken if it is very favourably situated. The demand for season leases is 
equally well maintained, and is equally near to the limit of the irrigating capacity 
of the works. In short, the demand on these canals is in a thoroughly healthy 
condition ; and it cannot be said that the failure of the project as a financial 
investment is now in any way due, as in Orissa, to a slack demand, or to the inability 
of the cultivator’s .to appreciate the value of irrigation. In such circumstances 
it is difficult to justify the low rates which are now charged. 

408. Recommendation to increase %oater-rates . — The question may be 
considered from another point of view. Experiments on the outturn of irri- 
gated and unirrigated crops of rice and wheat have been made for many years 
in all the divisions of these canals. The general results of these exper’iments, 
after valuing the outtiun at the average rates received by the cultivators, are 
as shown below : — 


AVERAGE VALUE OP ANNUAL OUTTDllN (GRAIN AND STRAW) PER 

ACRE. 


Three years ending 

Rice. 

Wheat. 

Irrigated. 

U nirrigated. 

Difference. 

Irrigated. 

Unirrigated. 

Difference. 

- 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1 

Ks. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

March 1896 

33 

not observed 


36 

not observed 


„ 1899 . 

38 

24 

14 

■ 43 

38 

5 

„ 1903 . 

' 34 

23 

11 

43 

33 

10 


The results in the last line are based on 989 separate experiments, of which 
409 were on irrigated, and 263 on unirrigated rice. Of the wheat experimonts 
170 were on irrigated, and 142 on unirrigated lands. Details of experimonls of 
this kind are of course always open to criticism, but there is no reason to suppose 
that the differences in favour of irrigation are on the side of excess ; and, if it. is 
true that urigation increases the value of an acre of rice by Rs. 12, and i hai; 
of an acre of wheat by Es. 7, there is room for a considerable cnhaucomout! of 
the water rates which are now charged. 
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an pnlianccment of the lancl-revouno thcii’'pro]}cv share of return' for irrigation 
supplied to their lands. : • But the base of permanently settled tracts, lilcc tlic §ono 
area, is altogether different. 'J'lie land-rcrchueisinimutahlo ; and, the irrigation 
revenue being' derived solely from water rates falling wholly on the occupier,' the 
landowner pays nothing to the State for any, benefit which ho niay have received 
froni wbrlvs which have been consi meted at great expense by Govermnont. Now, 
wo find incontestable evidence that- the landowner frequently, if . not always, 
receives immoiiso benefit from the irrigation provided on the Sono system. ' Mr. 
Oldham cites a ease in which an owner admitted that a -v-illagc, which at one time 
brought him in only Rs. 3, COO, since the introduction of canal irrigation 
returns him Es. 18,000 per annum. He know of lands of Avhich the 
rents had risen from Es. 3 to Es. 5 and Es. 7 per Idfjha, frbin the same cause. 
A Patna landowner adniitted that the income of 'an estate, of which he was a 
shareholder, had risen from Rs. 8,000 to Rs. 23,000 in a good year. The Exe- 
cutive Engineer, Euxar Division, know' of cases in which rents liad ri'son from 1 
annas to as many rupees ; and the Superintending Engineer instanced cases in which 
the rents had been quadrapled. Of course, in the caso,of non-occupancy tenants, 
the landowner has no difficulty in getting the enhancement; hut our witnesses 
were' of opinion that in spite of the' provisions of the ' Tenancy Act, ho con- 
trived generally to levy enhancement from the occupancy tenant as well. 
Enhaneemonts, hy contract with the landowner, are admissible in the'easo of such 
tenants ; and the position of the landoAvnev in valuable irrigated land is so strong 
that he can, no doubt with case, obtain the consent, of his tenant-to ariy; reason- 
able enhancement. Of course, where the custom prevails of paying rent in kind, 
the landowner obtains automatically, -with the increase in the produce due to irri- 
gation, an increase in the quantity which falls to his share. Unless the evi- 
dence is altogether incorrect and misleading, the landowners of the Sonc area are 
enjoying immense advantages, for which they arc paying the State little or 
nothing ; and we think that in justice to the general tax-payer, a serious endea- 
vour ought to be made to get something substantial fi’om them. If it ho 
alleged that to levy an owners’ I’atc w'ould be an infringement of the permanent 
settlement of land-revenue, the reply seems to be that there , is no ground for 
considering the owners’ rate, any more than the occupiers’ rate, to bo land-reve- 
nue. Both are payments for water supplied by the State. There is another 
difficulty which has been brought to our notice, namely, that any rate or charge 
imposed on the owner is , certain to be passed on by him to his tenant. This 
objection ought to be met so far as possible by strengthening the law for the pro- 
tection of the tenant. But if, notwithstanding all endeavours to strengthenfit, the 
law still remains wholly or parti.aUy inefi’ec(ive for such protection, we 
think that the principle should be recognized that an o-sraers’ rate is legally and 
equitably leviable from the landowner ; and that, unless serious administrative 
inconvenience would result, the rate should be actually imposed, and levied fro n 
him, whether he succeeds in passing on the charge or any portion of it to tlie 
tenant, or not. . ' 

410. There appears to us to be a very strong case for taking a larger irriga- 
tion revenue from the .gone Canals, either from the owner or the occupier, or 
from both. The interest charges on the Sone Canals to the end of 1901-02 liave. 
exceeded the net revenue by Es. 2,16,44,697. During the three years ending 
March 1902, the average annual excess of interest charges o-ver net revenue 
amounted to Es. 6,26,024; so that, until measures are taken for increasing 
the net revenue, these works are likely to impose a constant annual chai’ge of 
about 5 lakhs on the State. The average annual amount of the water rates during 
tno. same period has been Es. 10,26,459, bn an area of 481,333 acres, or 'an 
average of Es. 2T5 per acre. If this average rate could be ' increased 
by 60\per cent, or to Es.‘3-4-0 per acre, or if an owners’ rate of about Ee.. 1-1-0 
per adi^ could be imposed, the charges for . interest would.be fnlly covered 
in future. It may not be possible to make such an increase all at once; ' But 
we think that tlie question of making some progressive advance on the present 
rates deseryes early consideration and that an even higher average rate than 
Es. 3-4 may^e eventually contemplated and will be . paid ..without . difficulty.. 
The canals nave done a great deal for this .tract’.. They' have .'afforded' it 
absolute protection against famine ; and they have greatly increased the profits 

\ 
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of cultivation, and tlie material resources of the community. AlthougTi the 
Tvork has been so far unproductive, we think that its construction has been fully 
justified by its great protective value, TTere it possible to find two rmirri gated 
districts in precisely similar conditions as Orissa and Southern Bihar, we should 
hesitate before recommending such an outlay as has been incurred in the 
former for the purpose of protecting it from famine ; but we should have no 
hesitation in respect of the latter. This is ho reason, however, why this work 
should continue to impose a permanent charge on the tax-payer, if the people 
who derive such, great benefits from it are now in a position to pay the full cost 
of providing them. 

411. Advantage of the lea^e system. — One valuable lesson is to be learned 
frorn the history of the Sone Canal system, namely, that even in areas in which 
the rainfall is considerable and the existing means of irrigation tolerably well 
developed, and where therefore tlie likelihood of a keen demand for water in 
ordinary years is a matter of uncertainty, there is good ground for believing that 
ultimately, though, not perhaps for many years, the people may ieam to set a 
high, value on the water, and take up at remunerative rates aU. that can he 
supplied to them, In such cases the system of leases is excellent, teaching the 
people the value of water as an insurance, and protecting the revenue from 
excessive fluctuation. 

412. Irrigation in Bhahng and Sasseram. — ^The whole area of the 
Shahahad district is 4,368 square miles, of which much the larger portion 
is sufficiently protected by the Sone Canals. There remains to the west an 
important Sub-division (Bhahua) and a jiart of Sasseram, containing about 
600 square miles in the plains, besides some hill coimtry, beyond the reach 
of the Sone waters. This tract, although 281,000 acres are said to he irri- 
gated .from private works, is stfll much exposed to drought ; and the barren- 
ness of the fields is aU the more striking from its contrast to the fertile 
plains in the neighhomhood. This Sub-division is traversed by several minor 
streams coming from the Kaimur Bills in the south, and^he subject of drawing 
on them for water has been fully discussed. Six years ago, Mr. Buckley, then 
Superintendiog Engineer, wrote an important note on the subject and concluded 
that the supply in these rivers was so precarious that he could not recommend 
the outlay of Govermnent money on the project. The principal river here is the 
Karamnassa, which separates Shahahad from the Mirzapiu’ district of the United 
Provinces. The supply of this river is not reliable ; but the need of UTigation is 
so great that, in October 1902, we thought it worth while to m’geon the Bengal 
Government the importance of sm'veyin.g the upper portion of its com’se where it 
passes through bills . Here, the late Mr. Levinge, formerly Cliief Engineer of Irri- 
gation Works in Bengal, left it on record that in “ his confident opinion ” there was 
a magnificent site for a reservoh' to contain 40,500 miUion cubic feet of water. 
I'he survey is now in progress, and it seems clear that an effective reservoh’ can 
be made. But whether it wiU be at a reasonable cost we cannot yet say ; and we 
cannot admit that the liability of this Sub-division to famine is so great as to 
justify a large um’emunerative outlay. If the Bengal Government sees fit to 
proceed with this project, it will of course be necessary to consult with the authori- 
ties of the United Provinces, who have an equally strong claim to the use of the 
Karamnassa for the dry plains of INOrzapm’. 

413. Private irrigation toorJcs in Eastern Bihar. — East of the Sone 
Canals in the Patna, Gaya, and Monghyr districts, there are no State irri- 
oation works, hut a great deal of .very important hrigation is effected 
by private means. The sj’stem adopted is that of pains and aharas de- 
scribed in paragraph 403. This sy^m seems to have attained its highest 
.development in Gaya, where 1,670,000 acres — more than half the area of the 
district— are said to be watered in this way. In the upper lands, where paws 
are not practicable, aharas only are made. In lower lands there are both 
pains and aharas, working in conjunction or separately. The former are 
sometimes really canals, more than one of which irrigates many thousands of 
acres in from 100 to 200 villages. Sometimes these works are supplied with 
■ma sonry- sluices, but this is exceptional. 
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■ ■ 414, These works are essentially private — the property of the landowners. 
The custom in these districts, except where there is canal irrigation, is for the tenant 
to pay his rent in kind sharing the produce of the soil with his landowner. 
Theoretically the landowner and the tenant should share the produce eq[ually, 
but generally the former claims at least retlis of the whole. Where this system 
prevails, the customary obligation to repair pains and aharas rests on the land- 
owners ; and the maintenance of the_pai«s depends wholly on the proper observance 
of this obligation. Unless therefore the system- of payment • in kind (baoli) 
is also maintained, the obligation, and such inducement as the landowner now has 
to observe it, will disappear together. Mr. Oldham, Collector of Gaya, who 
has devoted much attention to the question of how the maintenance of these 
private irrigation works, which he regards as essential to the protection and 
prosperity of the country, should be secured, would prefer to see the baoU 
system everywhere abolished in favour of the cash system of rents. In this 
opinion, however, he is not supported by other ofi&cers ; and as regards the 
maintenance of these - works, it is not apparent what advantage would be 
gained by the change, which would result in the transfer of the obligation 
from the shoulders of the landowner to those of the tenant. It is true, 
however, that, owing to the sub-division of land, the landowner now rarely does his 
duty in keeping the pain silt-cleared and the aliara in repair ; but he would 
do it stiU less were it not that he shares in the produce of the land. Owing to 
the sub-division of the land in recent years, and to the total want of any power 
of combination on the part of the landowners, these simple but valuable irriga- 
tion works are falling year by year into disrepau. There is no law to compel a 
person to carry out repahs, so they are not done ; and, unless some means can be 
found to stop the resulting deterioration, it would appear as if the Government 
would have to step in and take over the works, or at least the pains,, altogether. 
There is, however, no urgency at present for so sweeping a measure. 

416. Need of legislation. — Mr, Oldham, the Collector, with the full con- 
currence of Mr, Hare, the Commissioner, recommends that an Act be passed, 
enabling the Collector to compel the landowners to carry out repairs, when he is 
satisfied on competent advice that they are absolutely requned to keep up the 
irrigation. In the event of the landowner refusing to bear his share of the work, 
Mr. Oldham recommends that the Collector should have power to execute it and 
charge the cost to him. 

416. In coimeotion with these private irrigation works, another matter is said 
to require legislation. The water is diverted from a river into the pain by 
means of temporary dams ; and if one of the owners of the pain is energetic 
and wishes to take in more water than his share, he can easily enlarge the chan- 
nel ait the head, which is not provided with a masonry sluice, or he can increase 
the height of the dam across the river. In the same way a landowner may put a 
band in the pain below his own fields in order to increase his supply. Or, if he 
is a new-comer, he may make a new pain and carry water off the river, to the 
detriment of the owners further downstream. It is easily to be seen what a 
fertile source of dispute this might be, there being no record-of-rights in the 
water. As a matter of fact, it leads to much litigation, as well as to rioting and 
local disturbances. 

417. Mr. Hare recommends legislation to the following effect : — 

To give the Collector power to interfere in cases of the construction of 
bands in rivers, in order — 

(1) to prevent disputes and rioting ; 

(2) to prevent urn’Ccisonable waste of water to the detriment of 

those who Kve lower down the river ; 

(3) to prevent grave and material alterations in, and diversions 

of, the rivers, which may seriously affect the country. 

Mr. Hare does not consider it would be judicious to allow the Collector to 
make a full record-of-rights in water, such as is prepared for land. He 
apprehends that the record would be too complicated. ■ But he considers tlnii 
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a record should be prepared ■which would show the facts ; and" that, when dis- 
putes arise, the Collector should have power, on application of the parties, to give 
an ad' interim order which should remain in force rmtil set aside by a decree of 
the Civil Courts. On the other hand, Mr. Oldham, and other ofidcers of 
considerable authority, such as the 'Hon’ble Mr. Bourdillon, Mr. Macpherson, 
!Mr. Einucane, Mr. Maddox, and our local member Mr. j^dlen, consider that 
it would be decidedly advantageous to have prepared a record-of-rights in 
water, no less full than the record-of-rights in land. There is said to be no 
, legal obstacle to the preparation of such a record ; and the chief reason why it 
has not been done seems to be, that the work of preparing the record for knd 
alone has been as much as the existing staff and establishments entertained for the 
purpose could cope with. The landowners, no less than the officials whom we 
questioned on the subject, agreed that, if the power of deciding disputes, with 
reference to the exercise of or encroachment on rights in water, were exercised 
by the Collector instead of'by the Ci-vdl Courts, nothing but good would result. 
We think, then, that at least in all districts, or parts of districts, in which the 
maintenance of private works of irrigation is neglected owing to the non-obser- 
vance of customary obligations, or where disputes frequently arise o'wmg to the 
misuse or misappropriation of water, full records-of-rights in water should be 
prepared with the least, practicable delay; and that the Collector should 
be given, for the enforcement of the rights so recorded, not less author- 
ity than he has for the enforcement of rights in land. We consider also 
that power should be given to the Collector to compel the owners of 
a pain to build a proper masonry sluice at its head, wherever 
there was reason to believe that more water was entering the pain. 
than was its just share; and, in the same way, that the Collector should 
have power to force any lando'mier to build a masomy outlet in the hanks of 
the pain for his irrigation channel, when he was evidently taking more than his 
just share of the water. Another point brought to our notice is the difficulty 
experienced by any one in taking a water channel through the land of another 
owner who may object to give a right of way. We think that some power of 
compulsorily acquiring a right of occupation, similar to the provisions relating 
to the construction of water-courses in the Northern Indian Canal and Drainage 
Act VIII of 1873, should be conferred upon the proper authority. 


Section IY.— BIHAR, NORTH OF THE GANGES. 

418. Irrigation in Northern Bihar . — The fom’ districts of the Patna 
Division north of the Ganges are Champaran, Saran, Muzaffarpm’, and 
Darbhanga. They consist of 12,168 square miles and have a population 
of 9,867,373, or 800 to the square mile. This’ tract is, as we have 
already observed, liable to frequent and serious drought. Between 
the years 1873-74 and 1899-1900, it suffered from two famines, and from 
two scarcities sufficiently severe to require an appreciable expenditure on 
relief operations. In 1896-97 the famine expenditure amounted to 85 lakhs. 
The scarcity of 1888-89 cost 4f lakhs ; and that of 1891-92, nearly 2f. The 
severity ‘with which the effects of drought are felt is attributable largely no 
doubt to the density of the population, a considerable proportion of which 
subsist from hand to mouth, and suffer accordingly whenever the crops fail 
seriously and prices rise high. The occurrence of three droughts mthin 
the last fourteen years demonstrates the variability of the seasons in a 
most striking manner, and suggests the inference that irrigation works are 
likely to be of considerable value as a means of protection. In this tract the 
only State irrigation work actually in operation is the small Madhuban Canal, in 
the Champaran district, drawn from the Teur river over which a weir is built. 
It is 6f miles long, and, on an average, irrigates annually 4,126 acres. It has cost 
up to date Rs. 78,646, of which Government has paid only Rs. 6,881, the balance 
having been subscribed by the landowners who benefit by it. The annual cost 
of maintenance is Rs. 7,495, but the Collector reports that the arrangements for 
im°'ation are very unsatisfactory. Water is. given free of charge to the raya' 
TTiis .small work requires no further notice. 
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419. The Tribeni Ganal . — Altliougli the rainfall of Tirhiit, north of the 
Gandak, is rather heavier than that in the lands further south, it is in the 
former that the effects of drought have been most severely felt ; owing, we 
were told, to the fact that rice is more exclusively cultivated in the northern 
part, while further south other produce is raised requiring less water. Atten- 
tion then has been chiefly turned to the irrigation of Northern Tirhut. 
"We take first the district of Ohamparan, which is divided into two distinct parts 
by the river Sikrana, flowing from tlie north-west comer in a south-easterly 
direction. To the north of this river the slope of the country is from north 
to south, and the eoU is clayey and well adapted to rice cultivation. A consider- 
able proportion of the northern part is already irrigated. To the south of the 
Sikrana the general slope of the country is parallel to that of the river. The soil 
consists of fine light sand and clay, and is often impregnated with saline matter. 
The cultivator’s in this tract object to irrigate their land, on the grormd that 
once indgated it always requires irrigation. They seldom even irrigate from Avells, 
although in the dry season the water surface is only 12 feet below the 
surface. This seems to indicate that this ti’act does not often su ffer from drought. 
On its north-Avesterm border the distr’ict of Ohamparan is bounded for some 
miles by the Gandak, one of the fcAv great river’s of Bihar which, like the 
Ganges and Gogra, are fed from the snows, and the volume of which is therefore 
absolutely reliable. A A^ery large project, embracing canals fr-om the right'and 
left banks of the Gandak, which were intended to irrigate over 2 million acres, 
Avas seriously coirsidered thirty years ago, and attention was called to it again in 
the report of the Bamine Commission of 1880. The much smaller project 
known as the Tribeni Canal may be regarded as part of the original left bank 
canal. Earthwork was begun upon it as a famine relief work in 1897, and it 
Avas finally sanctioned on the 7th March 1901. The works are now being con- 
structed. 

420. The canal is to be taken from the left bank of the Gandak near 
the frontier of Nepal, and to run parallel to the foot of the lulls in a south- 
easterly direction, irrigating from its right bank the country lying between 
it and the Sikrana river, and commanding an area of 427 square miles. It is 
designed for a discharge of 2,170 cusecs, and the area to be irrigated each year 
is estimated at 114,000 acres. The sanctioned estimate is Rs. 37,91,789. As it 
AAnU directly cut across aU the munerous torrents which flow from the Nepal Hills 
south to the Sikrana, the canal must be an expensive one. Its gross revenue is 
estimated at Es. 2,45,000, in addition toEs. 42,750 on account of enlianced value 
of land rCA'cnue. If these figm’es prove acciuate, the capital cost per acre 
irrigated will be Es. 33, that of the Sonc Canals being Es. 58.' The economy 
in this case is due to no proAdsion being made for naAdgation, and to the simple 
character of the hcad-AA’orks, as a AA’eiracross the Gandak is thought to be unneces- 
sary. The canal could be e.Ktcndcd by dropping it into the Thatharia river and 
taking it off again lower down, so as to AA'atcr 115 square miles lying to the west 
of the Tilari riA'ci*. "Wc recommend that this extension should take place, and 
at our sTiggcstion the Government have ai^proA’^ed of the masom'y Avorks now 
under construction being enlai’gcd, so as to allow of an increased volume 
being passed doAvn the canal AAdicncvcr it may ho necessary. Wc do not doubt 
that in time the cultivators Avill learn to appreciate this canal as much as they 
do those of tlie Sonc, and tliat it will prove in every respect a most valuable pro- 
tective, perhaps CA'cn a productiA'c, AA'ork. 

•121. The D hah a Can ul . — The only other State nrigation Avork noAV under 
con.stniction in Tirhut is a small one knoAvn as the Dhaka Canal ; the water of 
AA’hich is to be draAvn from the Lai Bakhiya river, of which the minimum dis- 
charge in October is stated to be 309 cusecs. The estimated cost of this canal 
is Jls, 2,93,145, the area to be irrigated in the Dhaka Sub-di\d.sion, 13,600 acres, 
and the revenue ultimately to be gained, Es. 3*4,250. It is proposed to begin by 
charging a AA'atcr i-atc of Ec. 1-S-O for rice and Be. 1 for the rabi crop. The 
canal was sanctioned in 1901, as a famine protective AVork. 

i-'l. Torrcnti^ from Nepal . — The toiTcnt streams that issue from the 
lower Nciril Hills arc subject to the disadvantage that the Nepalese have 
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from a work wliich is oapable-of irrigating 200,000 acres, or an all round rata 
of_ only 12 annas per acre. It may not bo possible to realiKc a higher i-ato tiian 
this in a district which can do so well without irrigation in yearn of ordinary 
rainfall, or in three years out of four. But after t he experience gained on the 
Sone and Orissa Canals, avo think that it should be possible to educate the 
people in the A^aluo of protcotiro irrigation ; and to indueo tliem, Avithin a 
reasonable period, to take long leases at rates not lower than those which are 
now realized on the latter canals, where irrigation is certainly not more 
raluable than it would bo in Muzaffarpur. If the canal can be robed on to 
give unfailing protection to 200,000 acres in a year of droxight at a capital 
cost of 60 lakhs, it cannot be regarded as very expensive ; and if it Avere possible 
to increase the gross revenue within a reasonable time to 2i^ lakhs, inx^olving an 
aU round rate of only Be. 1-di-O per acre on the Avholo area that can bo irrigated, 
we think that the construction of the Avork would be justified on account of its 
protective value. Wo recommend, therefore, that detailed estimates sliould 
be prepared, although it may be advisable to defer its execution pending 
completion of the Tribeni Canal, and of the smaller experimental project in 
Darbhanga referred to in paragraph 429 below, when a better idea may be 
formed of the revenue Avhich may be expected from worlcs of this class. If this 
be done, and the estimate is generally approved, the Avork will be available for 
the employment of relief labour. We are not satisfied, hoAvever, that 
the smaller scheme of 1896 should bo Avholly condemned ; and we think there may 
perhaps he a good case for completing it as a district work as proposed by 
Mr. Disney, the District Engineer, cither at once or whenever it may he neces- 
sary to employ relief labour. 

426. Irrigation in Darbhanga. — The physical characteristics of the 
Darbhanga district resemble in many respects those of Muzaffarpur. Numerous 
streams flow into the district from the Nepal hills, and south of the houndaiy 
stretches a broad belt of rice land. The whole of the district north of the 
Bagmati river was severely affected in the famine of 1896-97. There were, how- 
ever, four tracts which escaped the effects of the drought, and in three of these 
the escape Avas due to irrigation from the rivers running through it. The fourth 
was a rabi tract. In this district two projects have been brought before us — the 
Dous and the Kamla irrigation schemes. 

427. The Dotis project. — The Dous is a minor river that flows from .Nepal 
into the north-west corner of the district— a tract AA'hich was severely affected 
by the famine of 1897. There are no records of the discharge of this river, but' 
it is known that it is dammed up by the Nepalese after November. If a volume 
of from 125 to 260 cusecs could be counted on during the liatUa, an area of 
from 6,000 to 12,000 acres of yice might be watered. The evidence before 
us was, however, to the effect that although in ordinary years the rayats might 
take the water, they Avould certainly object to paying for it. There is no more 
to be said of this project, except that here, as elsexAhere, measures should be 
taken to learn exactly what volume can be counted on in the rivers at aH seasons. 

428. The Kamla project. — We shall have occasion to refer below to the 
excellent work done on the river Kanola, by Mr. R. S. King, a sub-manager- 
on the Darbhanga State. We have had to consider whether operations should 
not be entered on here, on a scale more extensive and more permanent than 
can possibly be secured by Avorks of this kind, the success of which depends 
so much on the personality of a single iudmdual. In 1877 a scheme, was 
drawn up for proAuding irrigation from this river by a main canal 12i miles 
long, with three distributaries, to command an area of 460 square miles. 
The cost of the project, which was carefully AA'orked out, was estimated at 
Bs. 10,41,000 and the area likely to be irrigated at 62,600 acres. Erom 
the actual results obtained by Mr. King, it is safe to count upon this 
estimate of area being realized, at least in years of deficient rainfall. In tbe 
matter of supply, requirements will be satisfied if water can be obtained up to 
the 16th October ; and the estimate made by the Chief Engineer when the 
project was prepared, was that up to that date 600 cusecs would be obtainable 
in the driest years, and 900 cusecs in ordinary years. It is also established- 
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432. The excellent resnlts attained hr Sealy and Mr. King, and 
hy the managoi-s of other estates and factories, show how much can be done, 
by active and energetic officers of long local experience, to utilize the 
available water-supply in seasons of drought by temporary and compara- 
tively inexpensive expedients adapted to the exigencies of the moment. Work 
of this kind cannot, however, be carried out conveniently through the agency 
of the Public Works Department. A manager of private estates has a much 
freer hand in undertaking measures for the benefit of his tenants than can be 
given to a Public Works officer. If Government make a canal it is expected 
to pay high compensation for all the land occupied, to provide crossings at 
ail village roads, and to incur charges and liabilities which are -really prohibitive 
in the case of works required to meet temporary emergencies. Above all a direct 
return of some kind is expected on the outlay, which involves the introduction 
of a scale of charges, and consequent inquisitorial measures which are certain to 
be impopular and also costly. We think it almost certain that a great deal could be 
done for the protection of these districts at a comparatively small expense, and 
at a cost that would fall far below the net cost to the State of any ambitious 
system of permanent works, if in seasons of drought prompt measures could 
be taken for throwing earthen dams across the principal streams at the 
earliest possible moment, and for diverting the water through the network 
of channels already existing, connecting or closing these channels where 
necessary. 

433. Assistance to District Boards in carrying oxit relief worhs . — In 
these districts there are able and highly qualified Dhtnct Engineers, who have 
held then’ appointments for years and know almost every square mile of their 
charges, and on the District Boards there are many European gentlemen of great 
ability and resource, who have an equally intimate experience of the requirements 
of the district. With such an agency available, it should be possible to keep up 
programmes of useful works which should be undertaken at the first warning 
of a failure of the rains or whenever e.xpedient, and to modify them when 
necessary according to the exigencies of the moment. We think that a 
comprehensive survey of the country should be made imder the supervision 
of the District Boards and their District Engineers, with the object of ascertain- 
ing the most suitable sites for tempoi-airy dams and head-works, and of deter- 
mining the cuts and channels which should be made for the purpose of leading 
water on to the lands in years of drought and short rainfall. The Boards, 
which are at present prohibited by law from undertaking or incurring expendi- 
ture on works of hrigation, should be duly empowered to execute such works, 
whenever, in the opinion of the Local Government, the emergency has arisen, 
or threatens to arise, which would render such action desirable. We have 
it in evidence that a certain amount of money could, if necessary, be made 
available by the Boards for these purposes. As it is, they are not infrequently 
imder the necessity of setting aside, in years of scarcity or threatened scarcity, 
considerable sums for the provision, in threatened areas, of employment on worls 
which are not always of unquestionable utility. In the year 1901-02, no less 
than Bs. 71,000 was reserved for this purpose in the district of Darbhanga, in 
expectation of famine wliich fortunately did not occur. Had this money been 
expended in the way which we have advocated, and -with the same happy 
results as have been attained by ]Mr. King, irrigation might have been provided 
for between 150,000 and 200,000 acres of winter rice. Such sums as may be 
allotted by the Boards should l)e promptly and liberally supplemented by loans 
or grants-in-aid from Government. iVnd whenever it was shown that the 
money had been wisely spent, the sanction of Government should not be 
withheld, even though an immediate and direct return should not be expected. 
By these measures considerable areas might be protected in addition to those which 
may be commanded by laige works made by Government agency, such as the 
Ba^ati and Kamla schemes ; and the cost would, in many cases, ^ impose a 
smaller burden on the State than would be involved by the construction of per- 
manent works, which, in all probability, can never be made remunerative in dE- 
tricts where irrigation is comparatively seldom required. The help of the District 
Board and its officers might be utilized in the preparation of a comprehensive 
programme, for famine relief purposes, of similar works such as fains, cuts 
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445^. It may be said that tbe failure of the arrangement described in paragraph 
438 shows that a yoluntary cess, such as we have recommended, may be, expected 
to break down, in practice. Apart from the fact that. the original agreement 
expired after ten years and that its renewal could not be enforced, there were 
special reasons for the failm'e. The works, as actually constructed, appear 
to have been of little real benefit; and it is doubtful whether the protection 
afforded was equivalent to the charge made for it, except in the year 1884. Those 
who were most 'interested had little or no voice in the management, which was 
entirely under the Public "Works Department, although a work of this icind 
was one for which departmental management was very unsuitable. The 
guarantors complained that many of the provisions of the agreement had not 
been duly observed by Government, and that they were asked to renew on 
terms much less favourable than those of the original agreement. The evidence 
and papers on this subject indicate that there were faults and mistakes on both 
sides ; but we do not think that the arrangement was in principle unsuitable, or that 
either a water rate assessed on the area irrigated in each season, ora 
compulsory cess on the whole district, would have been a more workable or 
appropriate arrangement. 

Section V.— CHOTA NAGPUE,. 

444. General conditions. — This pro'vince is of a totally different character 

from that of the Bengal plains. Geologically it is of gneiss formation, and con- 
sists of broken hiUy country, much of it at an elevation exceeding 2,D0U feet. 
The British portion of Ohota Nagpur consists of five districts enclosing an area 
of 27,000 square miles with a population of 4,900,429 or 180 to the square mUe. 
The population, chiefly aboriginal Kols, are poor cultivators, backward and 
scattered. Much of the province is under forests, and, as in the neighbouring 
parts of Orissa, mahua and other forest produce form a very important part of 
the food of the poorer classes in ordinary times, and go far to help them when 
the rice crop fails. The Tributary Native States, which in general lie to the 
south and west of the British districts, are still more backward and thinly peo- 
pled. They cover an area of 16,027 square miles 'with a population of only 890,834, 
and consist of a confused mass of hills, ravines, and plateaux. A large area is 
covered with valuable sal forests, and they contain much mineral wealth still un- 
developed. The annual rainfall of Ohota Nagpur generally exceeds 60 inches, and 
even in the driest year, only in one district has less than 35 inches ever been re- 
corded. P'ailure of crops then can hardly be attributed to want of rainfall, but to its 
not falling at the required season ; especially when it ceases as early as the middle 
of September, the October rainfall being of exceptional value. The assurance 
given by artificial irrigation to the success of the rice cro]) is highly appreciated ; 
while the District Officers estimate that even in ordinary years the produce of 
h’rigated rice lands is 25 per cent, more than that of uiurrigated. ' 

445. Ohota Nagpur is not a province in which great irrigation projects could 
ever be carried out. There exists everywhere a system of damming up valleys 
by a succession of haiids from 8 to lU feet high, thus forming small tanks or 
a haras. These are not generally supplied with masonry sluices, but the water 
soaking through them serves to irrigate rice patches on the downstream side ; 
while, in the bed of the tank itself, as the water is drawn off, wheat or gram arc 
sown in the moist ground, and a good ral/i crop is obtained. There are many 
thousands of these hands and aharas throughout the province, and we had 
universal testimony .that they are everywhere neglected. The beds of the 
aharas arc silted up. The hands are worn down and out of repair. In the 
repair ol these hands and the increase of their numbers lies the advance- 
ment of irrigation in Ohota Nagp ar. In this undulating tract, 'nuth its copious 
if irregular rainfall, there must be numberless small streams the waters of 
which coiild be dammed and diverted into tanks, and utilized in saving the crop 
at critical seasons. Our evidence indicates that the construction of smaller 
works of this kind has led to an increase in the value of produce, and to a rise 
in rents which has rendered the expenditure highly remunerative ; and wc have 
no doubt that this will generally be the case where the works receive the personal 
attention of a capable manager. 
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■deanng them mthin fifteen years 'is .generaUy rejected by stipenor authority 
According, however, to the provisions of the Encumbered Estates Law 
regarding appropriation of the assets, fuU equality, if not actual priority, is 
given to the execution of improvements over the clearing of the Labilities • 
and this provision would seem to justify a liberal expenditure by Government 
on the execution of improvements out of the revenues of Encumbered Estates 
while they are under management. If these principles .are accepted, it is 
clear that there is a considerable field for the improvement of irrigation in 
Ghota Nagpur by Government in its capacities of landlord and manager. And if 
our views of the duties of Government are accepted, we think that a compre- 
hensive investigation should be made, under competent professional ad-nee, 
into the requirements of the three classes of estates which we Jiave specified ; and 
that funds should be liberally allotted for such works and improvements as may 
be approved. 

448. Projects in PaZctwicwt.— Among minor irrigation works om' attention 
has been drawn to five small projects for utihzing the waters of certain streams 
in Palamau — the driest and jirobably the poorest district in the province. 
Two of these projects consist of building a wen across the rivers Nadaui’a and 
Phi, tributaries of the Amnat, itself a tributary of the Soil, and of constructing 
distributary channels. The third is for a weh across the Suddaban, a tributary of 
the Koil, with a distributary channel. The other two projects are for- the con- 
struction of two small reservohs at Pakraha and Ehawadih. Particuku’s are 
given below, but it must be observed that the information regarding, the dis- 
charge of the rivers is very meagre and uncertain : — 


Name of project. 

Catebment 

basin. 

Discharge available. 

Area to be 
watered. 

Tot.Tl 

estimated 

cost. 

1 

Nadaura 

8 square miles. 

100 cnsecs in September; 

Acres. 

2,700 

Bs. 

77,400 

Piii . . 

20 „ „ 

dry in November. 
240 cusecs in hharif 

12,000 

1,77,000 

Suddaban . 

22 ,, „ 

200 cusecs in December 

12,500 

1,58,000. 

Pakraha . . 

600 acres. 

16^ million cubic feet 

1,000 

39,000 

Dhawadih 

•125 „ 

to be stored. 

9'5 ditto , . 

108 


It cannot be pretended that much rehance can be placed on these' 
figures, especially on the discharge of the rivers. The reservoh’ schemes hardly 
need further consideration ; and aU five have such small catchment basins that a 
faHm’e of rain in the field to he watered must imply a Lke failure in the gather- 
iug ground. It is, however, desirable to see what can be done by diverting flood 
water by means of cheap weus, into a succession of aharas where it can be stored 
up for future use. We agree then with Messrs. Slacke and Lyall in recom- 
mending that a trial should be made of one of the three weh projects. 

419. Of the 2,7.00 acres to be protected by the Nadaura project only 1,000 
acres are' Government land.; and it has been proposed that the works should bo 
restricted to what is necessary for the irrigation of this land, in which case the 
cost is estimated at Rs. 37,000. The larger scheme is of course to he preferred 
if the landowners will contribute a fair share of the cost, failing which the smaller 
scheme must be considered on its merits with the Piri and Suddaban projects. 
We should add that the Pubhe Works Officers are less sanguine of the success 
of these schemes than the Ci-vil Officers, and think that they will often fail 
to protect the crops at a critical period. This apprehension appears to be 
based rather on the results of experience on the Sone Canal, and other worivs 
in Bihar, than on actual practice in Chota Nagpur, in which there are no 
departments iiTigation works. The real question is whether the works will 
increase the security and the profits of cultivation to such an extent as 
to justi^' an enhancement of the rents. On this point we attach weight 
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to tlie opinion of the Oml Officers, and recommend the constmction of one work; 
tentatively, or as an experiment which at the "worst is hot likely to prove very 
costly. 

450. KorarJjar and Karo projects. — Tv^o other nTigation projects vere 
brought to om’ notice in Chota ivagpm’, the Korarhar and the Karo. The former 
scheme is to uTigate a gross area of between 40 and 60 square miles on the left 
hank of the Korarbar, a tributary of the Sonei, _ f'rom the statistics given it is 
clear that this project is only practicable if cotnbined with water storage, and we 
have no information before us as to whether this is possible. The information 
about the Karo is a little fuller. It is proposed to build a wen across the 
river, about 30 miles south-west of Kanchi (a tract which suffered severely 
from famine both in 1897 and 1900), and from its right end to construct a canal 
commanding a gross area of over 200 square miles. Krom discharges taken 
it seems probable that 200 cusecs could be relied on in the month of October. 
We recommend that this project be carefully worked out. 

451. Need for expert assistance. — It is evident that the hnigational 
resom’ces of Chota Kagpur have not yet been thoroughly explored. As already 
stated, this is not a province for large works. We would recommend that for 
five vears an intelligent Engineer should be attached to the Commissioner. His 
duty would be to put himseh in communication with aU the district officers and 
others acquainted with the country, and to submit from time to time projects for 
improving the hrigation. A budget provision, not exceeding one lakh per aimum, 
might be reserved for the execution of these works, which, if they failed to afford 
full protection against famine, would at least place the inhabitants in a much 
better position to combat it. 

462. Belief iDorlcs. — The silt clearance of fl/jcrrws and the repair of bands 
afford an excellent form of famine relief labour. It may be objected that this 
is expending pubhc money on the improvement of private property. Were it 
a question of repairing a few large reservoirs situated far apart this argument 
would have force. But where nearly every village has its aharas, it is not only 
their owners that derive benefit from them, for it is the interest of all that they 
should be in good order. If a contribution can be obtained from the owner it 
should be taken, but the work should not be allowed to perish owing to his 
indifference or impecuniosity. 

453. Contrast betvoeen Chota Nagpiir and Sonthal Parganas. — In contrast 
to the unsatisfactory state of affairs in Chota Nagpur it is a pleasure to call 
attention to the good work going on in the neighbouring district of Sonthal 
Parganas, regarding which we have received a most interesting note from 
Mr. H. Macpherson, the Settlement Offi.cer. The progress is due to the 
energy and power of ■ co-operation of the rayats, and to the judicious 
course of legislation. Here, as in the neighbouring districts of Chota Nagpur, 
the landowner does nothing to assist his i-ayats in improving their lands. But 
• here, at least, he is powerless to interfere. The result of an agrarian agitation in 
1873, against the uncontrolled enhancement of rents by the proprietors, was the 
enactment of a law under which the rentals of the whole district were settled 
by Government officers for 15 years. At the end of this period they were made 
subject to alteration, only by the order of the Settlement Officer, and they have 
practically remained tmchanged for 25 years, dm’ing which the area of culti- 
vation has risen from 208,178 to 332,832 acres. To quote the words of 
Mr. Macpherson — 

The land system of the Sonthal Parganas is one which leads itself with peculiar advan- 
tage to co-operation amongst the cultivators of the soil . The unit is the village.. At the 
head of almost every village there is a headman. The headman is the representative of the 
village through whom the villagers as a body deal with, the proprietor. The proprietor is 
merely the rent receiver, and has no part in the management or internal economy of the 
village. , _ 

His interference, if he is at all disposed to interfere, which few landlords in the Sonthal 
Parganas are, is liable to be checked at every turn by appeal to the local officer, who, besides 
being the Court of Civil and Criminal Justice to the people, is their ' active and sympathetic 
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BaFogimra ap:ninGt every form of oppression that may ho practised by headman or proprietor 
The headman is appointed hyj and is liable to bo dismissed by, the District Odicer. Hrnee it 
is' that in the Soiitlml Parganas the village communes, with its headman and elders, flonriBhotl 
with a very strong and vigorous life. The faculty of association and co-operation, has l.cen 
fostered and developed to, a .degree that is impossible in the ordinary district. It is tins 
facility, of co-operation, to which, I tbink, is cbictly duo the very extraordinary utilization tl'at 
has crourred of the natural irrigatiohal ndvanlages of the district. Works that have been 
boyond tbo means and enterprise of the individual cultivator liavo been successfully carried 
through by the united eUorts of the community, each member of which has shared in tbo 
ponoral resultant gcod; and co-opcrntion h.ns (old not only on tbo work of eonstructicn 
but also on the work of maintenance and repair. By a special provision of the village 
record -of-rigbts and duties, which W'as framed 25 years ago and has now been renewed, 
it is the eluty of tbo headman and raynts of a village to maintain and repair all the 
village lands, tanks, and othor works of irrieation. While speaking of the rccord-of- 
rights, I may note another of its special provisions, namely, tliat without reference to 'the 
I roprietor any rayat may construct embankments and lilco works for purposes of reclamation 
and irrigation, provided ho docs net thereby e.cnso in-jury or loss to otlicrs. This danse removes 
the proprietor from intorfercnco witli the work of improvement,- and leaves the individual 
raynts and the community free to think out and oxeente their own ideas of improvement. 

4 51'. The Sonthal is an active irrigator. As lie reclaims land from the 
jungle he terraces the slopes, throv's emhankments across the dcpres.sions, and dams 
the streams, thcrohy diverting the ivatcr on to his fields. But .Mr. Maepherson 
seems to think that there is rcasonahle hope of consti’ucting larger irrigation 
•w'orks than these in this district; and he advises that a qualified Engineer 
be sent for a year to make a careful study of the ground, decide on. the sites for 
irrigation vorlcs, and prepare rough estimates of their cost. "When an officer 
can he spared this vould no doubt be a useful meastire. 'I’hc Sonthal Parganas are 
not in need of much famine protection. In 189C-D7 there were on an average 
1,790 people a day on relief works. The mean annual rainfall for the last 10 years 
has been 62'7 inches ; the maximum in 1893 was 71'27inches ; the minimum 
in 1895 was 3S'96 inches. 


Section VI.— GENERAL. 

155. Schemes in Acadia district . — In the previous five sections we have 
described those parts of Bengal which we visited, and where there were either 
existing works of State irrigation, or jiroposals had been made or cause had been 
shown for the execution of such works. We have had evidence, however, that in 
other parts of Bengal there have been occasionally seasons of great scarcity and 
distress. Perhaps this is most marked in a portion of the district of Nadia with 
an area of 1,182 square miles and a jropnlation of 630,558. Here, in the 
famine of 1896-97, there were 28,000 people on relief wor.ks, and 83,000 receiving 
gratuitous relief. Regarding tliis distress Mr. Einucane, the Commissioner of the 
Division, testifies from his on n personal knowledge “ that the distress in parts of 
Nadia, and the failure of the crops thei’o, was far greater than in Sai’an, and that 
the people there were quite as imiioverished.” He called our attention to two 
irrigation schemes proposed by Rai Bahadur Dwarkanath Smear, who -was for 
many years Engineer of this district. The first of these schemes is to irrigate the 
doab lying between the Bhagirathi and the 'I'elungi, by means of a canal about 
80 miles long taken from the Ganges, This, it is estimated, would cost about 10 
lakhs. It would require masonry head-works, and the people would, it is said, be 
willina- to pay 6 annas per acre watered, per annum. No information, however, 
is "iven as to the size of the proposed canal, or the area to be irrigated. The Rai 
B^iadur’s other scheme is for the canalization of the river Bhairuh. We would 
suggest that these projects should he worked out sufficiently to enable Govern- 
ment to decide on their feasibility. They might prove a valuable form of 
famine relief works : on the other hand, it is right to add that Mr. 0. S. Smith, 
Executive Engineer of the Nadia Rivers Division, pronounces against the 
practicability of any irrigation works in this district. 

4-56. JPrivale loorks in Monghyr . — Our attention was called by Mr. Williams, 
Commissioner of Bhagalpur, to an excellent private irrigation scheme in the 
Monghyr district known as the Gorakhpm' Irrigation Work, which was executed 
in 1875-76 by Colonel Money, then Manager of the Darbhanga Estate, and which 
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of Mr. Tytlei’ to yMcIi allusion will be found in paragraph 463 infra, show 
that something might be done by the judicious advance of money to small 
landowners and substantial tenants for the construction of permanent 
wells._ We think that systematic inquiry should be made throughout Bihar, and 
especially in the western and central portions, with the object of . determinmg 
the places best suited to irrigation from permanent wells; the possibility 
of reaching for that purpose the subsoil spring supplies, by penetration of the 
clay beds ; and the feasibility of extending further the practice of irrigation 
from temporary wells, which has proved in famine years so valuable a resource" 
in the eastern districts of the United Provinces, It would be worth while .to 
depute an intelligent officer of the Agricultmal Department to those districts to 
acquaint himself with the practices there, and to ascertain whether the obstacles 
to their extension into Bihar are surmountable or not. Experiments based on 
the information thus obtained might be tried on estates under Government 
management, where cultivators from the-weU tracts of Saran or the United Pro- 
mnces might be given leases of lands, and talcmi for the construction of weUs. It 
is impossible, on the vague and imperfect information now available, to say what 
the result of these measures would be. But if it were fovmd possible to teach the 
Bihar rayats to cultivate rabi with profit by means of permanent wells, and by 
means of temporary wells to save or sow a rahi crop in a bad year, a valuable 
resource would have been foimd for many of them in times of drought. 

460. Tdkam . — A matter which has hardly been brought to the test of expe- ' 

rience in Bengal, is the extent to which the execution of private improvements can 
be stimulated by advances of tahavi. The total sums advanced during the last 
ten years amount to only 10^ lakhs, or about one lakh per annum. Of this total 
sum Rs. 6,66,000 were allotted for works of irrigation, mostly tanks and ; 

and of this Es. 3,32,000 were distributed diming the famine year of 1896-97, and 
only 3,33,000, or less than 40,000 per annum, diming the remaining years. 
The single district of Gaya accounts for Rs, 2,83,000, of which Es. 1,04,000 were 
advanced in the famine year. These sums are extraordinarily small for such 
a large and populous province as Bengal. The reasons stated are those usually 
given, such as the unpopularity and cumbrousness of the system, the absence of 
demand, and the like. We -were also told that appreciable discouragement . had 
resulted from refusal by the Imperial Government of allotments applied for by 
the Local Government. But we fear that' a more potent cause than any of these 
is the usually faint interest taken in the matter, except on the occurrence of 
exceptional calamities, when large sums are advanced under the Agriculturists’ 
Loans Acts. We have it on the, evidence of most competent officers, including 
om’ local colleague, Mr. AUen, that much larger sums might be advanced for ' 
the construction, repaii’, and improvement, of wells, aharas, and x>ains ; arid we 
recommend the general adoption of a more vigorous policy. Eor remedy of 
defects in the system we have not many suggestions to make, beyond those put 
forward in the general chapter on the subject. But we think that powers of 
granting talcavi should be conferred as a matter of course on all officers in charge 
of sub-divisions of districts, and on selected officers subordinate to them. The 
aid of the more intelligent European planters and landowners might perhaps 
be enlisted in the distribution of advances. Officers should take money with 
them on tour, make inquiries and distribute the money on the spot. Where there 
was reason to believe that large sums could be distributed with advantage, and 
that the work would be too much for the officer in charge ' of the sub-division, 
special officers should be entrusted with the duty. Some use might perhaps be 
made of the officers of the Opium Department, who have considerable experience 
in the business of distributing advances and selecting proper recipients. 

461. The bulk of advances for the weUs and smaller wrorks will be made to 
the smaller landowners and substantial occupancy tenants. In the case of the 
former the question of security offers no difficulty. The latter also arc protected 
in perpetuity against enhancement of rent in respect of improvements executed 
bv ^them. But as, iu general, they do not enjoy the power of transferring 
their land without the consent of the landlord, it cannot as a rule be taken as 
security for the advance. There wiE probably be the same reluctance in 
Bengaras we have found in the United Provinces, to making the tenant’s interest' 
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consider bable to famine. They embrace an. area of 83,459 stjuare miles with a 
population of 33,567,821, or about 400 per square mile. In twenty-five of these 
districts the average rainfall of the year exceeds 50 inches, so that in these, there 
is no very urgent nepd for providing relief works. Provision, has been made, 
however, in each district for the employment for three months of, on an average, 
9‘3 per cent, of the population of the area affected. The works on the 
programme are — 

(a) Railway embankments. 

(b) District and village roads. 

. (c) Tanks for irrigation and drinking purposes and irrigation channels. 

{d) Embankments against floods. 

Railway embankments could only be helpful to the people in the immediate 
vicinity of any line proposed, and quite possibly there might be no distress just 
in that area. Usually the preference is for roads over irrigation, works, perhaps, 
as the Commissioner of Patna remarked, because “ the Collector knows roads 
and not canals.” We think this preference often unfortunate, leading to making 
roads where they are not wanted, and where District funds cannot afford to 
maintain them. The tanks for irrigation and drinking purposes are merely 
village tanks, but some of them are of great size, and many were constructed in 
the famine of 1897. They are of use for watering cattle, and sometimes small 
plots of land are irrigated on their margins, but tliey cannot be ^ regarded as 
irrigation works. We earnestly recommend then that, where irrigation is 
practised at all, the opportunity of a demand for famine labom’ should not be lost ; 
but that pains, aharas, the embankment and terracing of fields, and every other 
sort of irrigation or drainage work, should be put thoroughly in repair. ^ Expert, 
knowledge is hardly required for the silt clearance of a tank or an irrigation 
channel, or for the building of a village New works of course requhe 

more technical knowledge ; but no form of famine labour is better, when expert 
supervision is possible, Sian the excavation of a new canal like the 'Iribeni. 



Chapter XlX.-THE USITED PROYINCES OF AGRA AMD OCDE 


[i].— Local conditions; use and mine of irrigation. 

465. In considering the Talue of irrigation in the United Provinces it •will 
he convenient to regard them as di-nded into four nearly parallel strips, as fol- 
lows : — 

(1) The sub-montane tract or zone ; a narro'w strip, 30 to 50 miles in 

breadth, extending under the Himalayas, along the 'whole length 
of the Provinces. 

(2) The central tract ; lying between the sub-montane tract and the 

Ganges. 

(3) The Ganges- Jnmna Boob; extending from the foot of the Siwalihs 

to the J’unction of the Ganges and Jumna rivers at Allahabad. 

(4) The southern tract ; lying south of the Jumna river. 

Each of these tracts has special characteristics, and requires separate considera- 
tion. 


466. The snb-mnntane tract. — AU the districts in the immediate 'vicinity of 
the hills, from Hehra Eun on the west to Gorakhpur on the east, lie wholly or 
partly within the sub -montane tract, but in most of them the conditions in their 
southern portions approach those of the second tract. From its situation this 
zone has na'fcurally an abundant rainfall, and its smiace is intersected by innu- 
merable streams. A great part of it is .devoted to forests and grazing lands. 
The population is in most places sparse, and agriculture is in a very backward 
condition, the progress of the tract being much impeded by its malarial climate. 
The average annual rainfall varies from -under 50 mches along the southern 
border, to upwards of 70 inches at the foot of the bills . The winter rainfall 
gradually decreases from 7 inches on the west to about 2 inches in the eastern 
districts, llice and wheat are the principal crops. The former is freely urigated 
from streams and canals, but the water being near the surface the moisture 
of the soil is sufidoient for wheat and other rabi crops, except in th*e peculiar 
Bhabar tract in the Naini Tal district, where, at the foot of the steeper slopes 
of the bills , there is a broad talus of boulders and gravel through which the 
subsoil water flows at a great depth. 

467. The chief value of irrigatiou in this sub-montane tract is the benefit 
which it affords to the rice crop. Without it the better qualities of rice cannot be 
gro-wTi ; and even the coarser kinds are improved by it in almost all years. Serious 
deficiency of the rainfall is a rare occurrence, but the northern portions of 
Gorakhpur and Basti suffered severely from this cause in 1873 ; and both those 
districts, with Biinor and Bareilly, are said to have lost all their rice crops in the 
drought of 1 877. The average area so-wn, in the districts lying -wholly or partly 
•within this tract, is about 10 million acres, of which rather less than one-fifth is 
harigated in a dry year. One-half of the irrigated area is due to wells, the 
remaining hah being di-vided fairly equally between Government canals, tanks, 
and ‘ other sources.’ 

468. The central tract.— '\th.o zone between the sub-montane tract and the 
river Ganges is the largest of the four tracts into which we divide the Provin- 
ces, and it comprises more than a third of the total cropped area. It is composed 
of Bolulkhand, Oudh, and the Gorakhpur Division, excepting the relatively small 
portions of their areas which lie in the sub-montane tract, and of the Benares 
Division, except the portion south of the Ganges. Within this tract the average 
annual rainfall varies from about 35 inches along the course of the Ganges river, 
to nearly 50 inches along the southern border of the sub-montane tract. The 
average winter rainfall (December to April) is approximately 2 inches over the 
whole tract, varying from inches in the western to Tf inches in the southern 
and eastern districts. Like the sub-montane tract this large area is liable to suffer 
only occasionally from deficiency of the monsoon rainfall, but the scanty -winter 



rainfaU is generaUy insufficient to ensure a fuU outturn of the mU crop without 
aid irom irrigation. Since the end of the eighteenth century there has been no 
wid^pread famine affecting severely the whole tract, but the western districts of 
Haidoi, Moradabad, and Budaun, with the southern portions of the adioinino’ 
sub-montane districts, suffered severely in 1837, 1860, 1869, and (excepting 
Moradabad) again in 1877, when Lucknow, Rae Bareli, Bara Banki, and Azam- 
garh also siffiered severely. In 1896-97 there was famine ^ in Hardoi, severe 
distress in Sitapur, Lucknow, Bara Banki, IJnao, Rae Bareli, Jauupur, and 
Azamgarh, with slight distress in every other district except Ghazipur and Ballia. 

4)69. Irrigation is extensively practised from wells, and jUls, or natmul 
depressions, which occupy considerable areas in almost every district ; rice, wheat 
and barley, sugar-cane, poppy and indigo, all of which are more or less dependent 
upon irrigation, occupy about 54 per cent, of the total cropped area ; and of an 
average area of 14) million acres annually under crop in a year favom-able for 
irrigation, 3 million are irrigated from wells, 1^ million from tanks or natural 
depressions, and. over J million from other sources ; making a total irrigated area 
of over 4i^ million acres, or more than one-tliird of the sown area, The area 
irrigated from tanks falls to about half a million acres in a year of severe 
drought, and of that area a large proportion is insufficiently, watered. 'J'here are 
no Government works within this tract, with the conditions of a large portion of 
which we shall have to deal more in detail, when considering the question of 
introducing canal irrigation from the Sardah river. 


4)70. The Gmges-Jumna Doab. —This tract comprises 13 districts, few of 
which are not now fully protected against famine by means of irrigation works. 
As will be evident from a glance at the map of the canal systems of the United 
Provinces which accompanies this report, almost the whole Doab is intersected 
by the numerous distributary channels of the Upper and Lower Ganges,, and 
Eastern J umna Canals ; and in addition there are in most districts good facilities 
for Avell irrigation, more especially for hachcha or temporary wells, for the con- 
struction of which the subsoil is, in many pardis of the Doab, peculiarly favour- 
able. The average annual ramfall is about 30 inches, and the average winter 
rainfall about 4j- inches in the noi’th-west at Saharanpur, decreasing to 2 inches 
at Aligarh, and to If inches east of that station. Out of an average area of about 
11^ million’ acres which are annually sown, over 5 million acres, or nearly 4)5 per 
cent., are irrigated in a dry year ; and of this roughly one-half is from Govern- 
ment canals, nearly one-half from wells, and a small balance from tanks and other 
sources. Before the introduction of canal irrigation, the districts composing this 
tract were among the most insecm’e in Northern India ; and the construction of 
the Ganges Canal was largely due to the impressions produced by the sufferings 
of the famine of 1837, one of the most terrible in Indian history. Again in 
1860-61 famine was severely felt in the upper portion of the Doab. Since then 
the country has been protected by irrigation, and although the droughts of 1868 
and 1877 were severely felt, there has been no actual famine. 

4)71. The southern tract . — The fourth, or southern tract differs entirely, in 
its geological formation and agricultural conditions, from the three tracts which 
lie on the northern slope of the Gangetic valley. Those tracts are alluvial for- 
mations consisting of layers of loam and sand of varying thicknesses, ptendingto 
an imknown depth. This lies for the most part on the rock formations of Cen- 
tral India, and even where its soils are alluvial they are generally of a different 
character from those on the Jiorth of the Jumna. It is naturally divided into 
two sections, the western section compiising the Bundelkhand districts of Jhansi, 
Uamirpur, Banda, and Jalaun ; and the eastern section, those portions of Mirza- 
pur, Benares, and Ghazipur, which lie south of the Ganges liver. 


472. Of all portions of the Provinces, Bundelkhand is most affected by the 
mcissitudes of the rainfall. The annual average is from 30 to 40 inches, but it 
ranges between the extremes of one-third and twice the normal, and, owing 
chiefly to the prevalence of black cotton soils, eitlier excess or deficiency may 
lead to sKircitv' or famine. The districts of Bundelkhand suffered severely in 
the famines of 1837, 1869, and 18DG-97, and, though with less severity, in 1873 
and 1877. Tlieir present condition is thus described by the Uon’ble Mr. Hooper 




outturn by 60 to 100 per cent. As to the protective value of irrigation, it may 
safely be said tbat, excepting the bill districts and a portion of the sub-montane 
tract, there is no part of the United Provinces 'which can be considered even 
fairly secure, unless at least one-tliird of its cultivated area is protected by 
irrigation from a source ■which -will not fail in a year of drought. 

(ii). — JSxisting Slate irrigation works. • 

477. Numher and Glassification of State irrigation works,~ln the United 
Provinces the State irrigation works under the control of the Irrigation Department 
comprise five large and eleven smaller canals, and twelve small storage works. 
The canals are all of the perennial as opposed to the inundation type ; that is, their 
supplies are taken in by means of permanent, or in some cases temporary, dams* 
constructed across the rivers from which they are drawn. Of the five large 
canals, four, the Upper and Lower Ganges, Agra, and Eastern Jumna, are 
classed as productive ; and one, the BeWa Canal, as protective. The remain- 
ing works are all classed as minor works, and , for convenience of administration 
and accounts they are grouped into separate systems known respectively as the 
Dun, Bi-inor, and Eohilkhand Canals, and the Jhansi and Hamirpur Lakes ; the 
names of the latter indioating the districts in w^hich the storage works are situated. 
To this list of Government works should also he added the numerous small canals 
wEich have been constructed in the Government estates of the Naini Tal dis- 
trict, and w'hich are kno'wn collectively as the. Tarai and Bhahar Canals. These 
works are managed by an Engineer of the Irrigation Department whose services 
have been lent to the Estates, but the expenditure on them is not shown in the 
departmental accounts. 

478. Total cost of the works and general Jinancial results. — ^Up to the 31st 

March 1901 the capital expenditure which had been incuiTed on aU wwks under 
the charge of the Public W orks Department amounted to 907 lakhs. Taking the 
mean of the results for the preceding six years, so as to include both wet, dry, and 
normal years, the annual revenue derived from the works which were in opera- 
tion at the commencement of the period amoimts on an average to 88f lakhs, 
the working expenses to 29|- lakhs, and the net revenue to 59 lakhs, representing a 
return of 6‘9 per cent, on the capital cost of the works, which may be put at 863 
lakhs. Taken as a whole, therefore, the works yield a substantial profit to 
the State. ' . 

479. General protective restiUs. — In a year of average rainfall the works 
irrigate about 2^ million acres, but the area varies greatly^ from year to year 
according to the nature of the seasons. In 1894-96 with a good monsoon 
followed by good winter rains, the total area barely exceeded a million acres. 
On the other hand, in 1896-97, when over the whole canal tract there was 
practically no rain after the end of August, the area rose to well over 3 miUion 
acres. In that year the real protective value of the works was fully demon- 
strated. Under conditions very similar to those which led to such widespread 
famine or distress throughout the greater part of the Provinces, the cultivators 
in the canal-irrigated tracts not only secured their crops, but, owing to the high 
prices prevailing, they were exceptionally prosperous. .As soon as their spring 
crop was assured, they were able to export grain, and thus out of their plenty to 
contribute to the wants of less fortunate tracts. The Value of the crops raised by 
the works in that year was estimated at 13 crores of rupees, a sum which 
exceeded by 60 per cent, their total capital cost, while one and a half million 
tons of edible produce were rendered available as food for the people. But 
perhaps the best testimony to the protective value of the canals is afforded by 
the following extract from Sir Antony MacDonnell’s review of the Chief 
Engineer’s report for the year. Eeferring to the financial results of the year’s 
operations the Lieutenant-Governor wrote : — 

These very satisfactory figures show the results of the year’s operations as giiuged by the 
departmental system of accounts ; but, taken alone, they fail to reprefent the true value of the 
canals during a year of drought. In a year such as that through which we have just passed it 
is in the effective protection ag.ainst famine and scarcify afforded to almost the whole of the. 
canal irrigated tract, in the suitable employment provided for some millions of the people, in the 
exceptional prosperity of large numbers of the cultivating classes, and in the land revenue secured 
to Government, that the most important and most beneficial results of the canals are to bo 
found. In these respects the benefits derived from the canal works during the past year of 
drought can hardly be exaggerated. 
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These Jesuits may be regarded as fairly normal for all and each of the 
works. The canals irrigate on an average about 2^ million acres, or 22i- per 
cent, of the gross area of 10 million acres which they command. They yield an 
annual net revenue of about 68 lakhs, eqiiivalent to a retm-n of 7-37 per cent, 
on their capital cost; and after meeting interest charges which amount to 
Us. 29,32,3/5 there is left a clear profit to the State of Us. 28,59,015 per annum. 
The extraordinarily high percentage earned by the Eastern Jumna, as compared 
with the tln-ee other canals, is due partly to the inexpensive nature of the works, 
more especially of the head-works, and partly toithe fact that sugar-cane and rice, 
which pay the maximum water-rate, form 38 per cont. of the total area of crops 
irrigated by the canal. On the Lower Ganges Canal, on the other hand, the 
capital cost has been swollen by heavy expenditure incurred on the construction 
of thehead-worksandof a large aqueduct on the Kali Nadi, while less than 9 
per cent, of the crops consists of sugar-cane and rice. The net revenues earned bv 
all four canals, from the dates of their opening up to the 31st March 1901, are 
308 lakhs in excess of the interest charges to the same date. On the Eastern 
Jumna Canal the deficit was not cleared off until 33 yearn, and on the Upper 
Ganges Canal until 38 3 'ears from the date of opening. There are still balances 
of 26 lakhs against the Lower Ganges Canal, and 14 lakhs against the Agra 
Canal, but these are now annually diminishing. 

484. Capital cost pcT acre. — Calculating oh the average area irrigated, 
the capital cost of the four productive works amounts to Es. 35 per acre. 
This is much higher than the corresponding figure for the Punjab, where, as 
we have shown, it amounts to only Rs. 21'1 per acre. The high rate in the 
United Provinces, compared with the Punjab, is due chiefly to the greater 
average rainfall, to the consequent less steady demand for canal water, and to 
tho fact that in the United Provinces, where canal water is in general required 
merely to supplement the rainfall, the supply of water is distributed, and the 
protection which it affords extended, over relatively a much wider area than 
in the Punjab. In the latter province not only is the supply available for tho 
canals larger in proportion to the area commanded, but there are also large ti’acls 
in which, owing to the scanty rainfall, cultivation without imgation is impos- 
sible. Thus, with less contraction of the irrigated area in years of good 
rainfall, there has not been the same necessity for, or incentive to, a very 
wide distribution of the supply. The difference is also in part accounted 
for by the relatively larger expenditure incurred in the United Provinces on 
works connected with navigation, on eseape ehannels rendered necessary by the 
more fitful natme of the demand, and on drainage works required to carry off tho 
more abundant rainfall. 

486. Bevemie, maintenance charges, and value' of crops irrigated. — ^The gross 
revenue annually earned by the four canals, including tho share of the land 
revenue which is credited to them, amounts to over 84J lakhs, or to Bs. 3*80 per 
acre. The working expenses average Ec. 1*20 per acre, or, with interest added, 
Es, 2’59 per acre, leaving Rc. 1'21 per acre as clear profit to Government. The 
value of tho crops irrigated in an average year is estimated at 800 lakhs, or 
rather more than the total cost of the canals. 

4SG. Jlesidis of expenditure on iniprovements.—lv. discussing the growth 
of iiTigation on the perennial canals of the Punjab, we have called attention to 
the remarkable expansion of irrigation whicli has taken place during the past ton 
years, owing mainly to the adoption of measures for extending irrigation up to the 
extreme limits imposed by the supply of water available, or by tho ph 3 ^sical 
fcatrrrcs of the country, and for ensuring a more economical use of the water. 
The policy of extending imgation up to tho farthest limits of the Doab was 
carried into practical effect in the United Provinces many ycareago, and, with 
one important exception at the tail of tho Ganges-Jumna Doab, all the largo 
branch canals required to carry water along the watersheds of tho main drainage 
lines, were completed before 1880. Tlicrc were no doubt large tracts within 
command of the canals to which water had not been taken ; but, with the one 
exception which we have noted and to which wo shall agfiin refer, these were all 
ureas fnmi whicli cinal water had been purposely excluded owing to the nnsuil- 
ubility of the soil, or to the existing facilities for imgation from wells and other 
s'.urc’N. There has been, therefore, of recent j-ears yiractically no scope for the 
,.TT,i.rminn of irrigation, cxcent hv extendin'? and imnrovin'r the systems of small 


distributaiy cliaruiels, and by economizing water so as to ensure its distribution 
over tbe widest possible area. The measures, niththis end in view, which have 
been introduced independently on the canals of the United Provinces, are very 
similar to those adopted in the Punjab (paragraph 16) ; hut, in addition, the bed 
slopes of many- of the distributary channels have been reduced with the. object of 
causing a deposit of fine silt on the bed and side slopes, and of thus reducing loss 
by percolation. As in the Punjab, these measures have been greatly facilitated 
by the rules introduced in 1890, which rendered it more easy to obtain funds for 
works of extension and improvement than it had been before the construction 
estimates of the works were closed, and also by the liberal grants for minor im- 
provements which have been charged against the revenue account of the canal. 
In the case of the four canals which we are now considering the estimates were 
closed on the 31st March 1891. Taking, as we did in the case of the Punjab 
canals, the aggregate of the maximum areas irrigated before 1891-95, as represent- 
ing the irrigating capacity of the works when the estimates were closed, and the 
aggregate of the subsequent maximum areas 'as their present capacity, we find 
that there has been an increase of 744,613 acres. Since 1891 an expenditm’e of 
67f lakhs has been incurred against capital, and of 21 lakhs against revenue 
for works of extension and improvement, making a total of 78f lakhs, or an 
average of Ps. 11 per acre of extension, most of which is due to this expenditure. 
This result agrees very closely with the corresponding rate for the Punjab, and 
affords further evidence of the profits to be derived from a liberal expenditure 
of fmds in developing irrigation on works which have been nominally completed. 

487. The Fatehpu!' Branch Extension . — For the area at the extremity of 
the Uoab, referred to in the preceding paragraph as being stiU outside the canal 
irrigated tract, it was for some years doubted if a sufficient suppl}”^ of water 
would be available. The early results of the measures for economizing water 
which were adopted extensively after 1891, showed, however, that there need be no 
serious apprehension on this point ; and, with a view to extending canal irrigation 
into this tract, the construction of the Patehpur Branch of the Lower Ganges 
Canal was commenced in 1895. The works have now been practically com- 
pleted at an outlay of 34 lakhs. The branch was opened for irrigation in 1898, 
and in 1901-02 it irrigated 34,451 acres. When irrigation is fully developed it 
is expected to irrigate annually 120,000 acres, or about one-fifth of the cultiv- 
able area commanded. 

488. Other extensions . — There are only two other works of individual impor- 
tance remaining to complete the main distributing systems of the Ganges 
Canals. These are the extensions, which are now in hand, of tbe existing Mat 
Branch and Kalda distributary, to irrigate 83,000 acres in the northern part 
of Muttra and in the Aligarh district, at an estimated cost of 11 lakhs. On 
the Agra Canal the Uandgaon distributary is being extended to irrigate 46,000 
acres in the northern half of the Mnttra Strict at a cost of 2^ lakhs. 

489. The Betwa Canal . — This is the only work in the United Provinces of 
the ‘ protective ’ class. It was constructed at a cost of 42 lakhs for the protec- 
tion of the Jalaun district. It also irrigates small tracts in the Jhansi and Hamir- 
pur districts, and in a few Native States, but the total area irrigated in these tracts 
does hot ordinarily exceed a thousand acres. The canal receives its supply 
from the Betwa river wliich rises in Bhopal, on the northern slopes of the Vin- 
dhyan range. The river is dammed up by a masonry weir, about a mile in 
length from end to end, and with its crest level 50 feet above the lowest point 
in the river-bed. The area drained by the river above the dam is so large (10,000 
square miles), and the rainfall in the upper reaches of the catchment so assured, 
that during the monsoon months there is always an ample supply. The flood 
discharge may rise to about f million cusecs ; but on the cessation of the monsoon 
the volume rapidly falls, and in a dry year, before the end of December, it 
dwindles to a few cusecs. The dam, on the crest of vrhich iron shutters 6 
feet high have recently been erected, forms a reservoir 16 miles long with an 
average width of about J mile. It stores 2,750 million cubic feet of water with 
which the canal’s supply is supplemented when the discharge in the liver falls 
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)oIo\v roquii'cmouts. The narrow width of the channel above the dam, and the 
high vclooifcy of the hoods, prevent any perceptible deposit of silt in the reservoir, 
.urn canal was designed to talcc in 1,000, but is capable of carrying 1,200 
cusecs. It was estimated to irrigate 120,000 acres in a year of full demand for 
water, and to yield an average return of 1*00 per cent, on the capital cost. 

490. A mean of the flnancial rc.sullsfor the six years ending with 1900-01 
may bo taken as fairly typical of (he average returns now derived from the canal. 
It shows that the average gross annual revenue of Us. 85,000 falls short of 
the maintenance charges by Its. 17,000; including interest charge there is an 
annual loss from the canal of Us. 1,81,000. E.xpressed in acreage rates, the work- 
ing expenses and interest charges amounted to Us. 5-08 per acre irrigated, and 
the gross revenue to Us. 1*81, leaving a net annual loss of Us. 3’87 on a capital 
expenditure of Us. 93 per acre. Calculated on the area jirotected against 
drought in the famine year of 189G-97, the capital expenditure is Us. 50, and the 
net annual loss Us. 3 per acre, 


491. The canal was opened in 1885, and in the fourth year from its opening 
the irrigated area rose to over 32,000 acres. That area was seldom, and only by 
a small amount, exceeded until the famhic year of 1S9G-97, when 87,306 acres 
were recorded. In yearn of ordinaiy rainfall the iri-igated area still falls short of 
40,000 acres. The work, it will be seen, has not fullilled, either in its financial 
or protective effects, the expectations that were foimed when the estimates were 
framed ; but, though the protection ad’orded tothc Jalaun district during the 
famine was incomplete, the canal led to sufficient reduction of distress, and of 
expenditure on relief, to justify its construction. In the words of Sir Antony 
MaoDouncU, it was the salvation of the Jalaun distriet. 

492. Difference in the results in the ttco branches of the Detwa Canal.— It 
is instructive to notice that tlic financial results shown in paragraph 490 
arc the mean of those obtained by two separate branches— one, the Kathaund 
Branch, running tlu’ough a countiy in which parica or yellow soil predominates ; 
and the other, the Hamirpiu' Branch, commanding a tract consisting almost 
entirely of black cotton soil. Taking the average results of the past five yeais, 
during which the conditions have been on the whole more than ordinarily favour- 
able to the irrigation of black cotton soil, we find that the Kathaimd Branch has 
irrigated annually 33,000 acres, rctummg a gross revenue of Us. .2 per acre ; while 
the Hamirpur, which is the larger of the two, has irrigated on the average 
only 16,500 acres, returning a gross revenue of Us. 1'5 per acre. The net annual 
loss to the State, assuming the capital cost and working expenses to be divided 
equally between the two branches, comes to Us. 6fr per acre for the Hamirpur, 
against Us. 2 per acre for the Kathaund Branch. The former figure affords a 
good indication of the probable cost of providing irrigation, by a canal like the 
Betwa,inthe purely black cotton soil tracts of the United Provinces, where rice 
and perennial crops are not grown, or are grown only on an insignificant area. 

Minor ’Works. 

493. Small CawaZs.— The three systems of minor canak aU irrigate' in the 
Sub-montane tractj and are fed by streams which rise in or near the lowest 
ranges of the Himalayas. Two of them, the Dun and Bijnor Canals, are highly 
remunerative works, retm’ning 7f and 12f per cent, respectively on their 
capital cost. The Uohilkhand Canals, which command a country generally less 
fertile and requiring less artificial irrigation, return about 4 per cent, now 
that the water-rates have lately been increased. Collectively the small canals 
yield a net revenue of over lakhs, or 6g per cent, on a capital outlay of 27 
lakhs. On an average they irrigate 140,000 acres annually. In the famine of 
1896-97 by their aid the crops, on 163,000 acres were brought to maturity, 
against 64,000 acres in the famine of 1877-78. This large increase is to 
be attributed chiefly to liberal expenditure on improvements during the past 
15 years. 
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detailed information tliat can now bo collected with regard to tlie reaiiircnlenta 
and conditions of every village in tbe tract. It seems most unlikely that a canal 
from the Bamganga would allord a sufficient supply for the raU season, and 
it Avould probably bo too costly to construct. But it may be possible to provide 
a fair amount of protection at a reasonable cost by means of a kharif ov inun- 
dation canal taking oil' from the left bank of the Ganges above or near the 
head-works of the Ganges Canal. Such a canal would at least afford a supply 
for a considerable area of rice and other Mari/ crops, and for the sowing of the^ 
rabi crop should the later rains fail. Eventually, when every possible means 
have been adopted for economizing water on the Ganges and Eastern Jumna 
Canal, or if any of the Sardah water can. be carried into the Ganges— a proposal 
to which we shall presently refer — it may bo found possible to divert some of the 
cold weather supply of the Jumna river for the irrigation of rabi and perennial 
crops in parts of these districts where the spring level is not prohibitively high. 

SOO, The Sardah Qanal . — There is probably no scheme for the introduction 
of cana,l irrigation into any part of India wliich has formed the subject of so much 
discussion as that for a canal from the Sardah river for the iiTigation of Oudh. 
Nor has any more difficult problem been laid before us during the com'se of 
our inquiries than that of deciding whether the numerous objections which have 
been raised against the scheme arc sufficient to prevent the utilization, in the 
Ganges-Gogra Doab, of the enormous volume of water which now runs to waste 
in the Sardah river. 

/ 

601. The first project for a canal from the Sardah was prepared by Captain 
Eorbes, R.E., in 1870, and provided for the irrigation of 2,380,000 acres in the 
country lying between the Gogra and Ganges rivers, at an estimated cost of over 6 
crores of rupees, inclusive of outlay on navigation works. It was however foreseen 
that water might not be required for the whole tract, and in 1871 Captain Eorbes 
prepared a revised scheme restricting irrigation to the north-west of a line pass- 
ing through Lucknow and Eyzabad. Tins modified project was estimated to 
irrigate 600,000 acres, and to cost 3 crores. It was however held in abeyance for 
some years owing to the opposition of the principal landowners. In the Eeport 
of the Eamine Commission of 1878 the scheme was referred to as one ;rrmch 
“ ought not to bo any longer rejected unless grave and substantial objections 
to it can be established.” 

502. In the folloAvhig year, 1879, Major Eorbes drew up yet another modified 
scheme for irrigating the districts of Kheri, Sitapur, Hardoi, Lucknow, Bara- 
banki, and Eyzabad, with possible extensions to Azamgarh and Jaunpur. The 
opinions recorded by the District Officers upon this scheme were generally un- 
favourable to the construction of the canal ; and Sir George Couper, who was then 
and had been for many years Chief Commissioner of Oudh, stated his unwillingness 
to proceed with the elaboration of the scheme until driven to do so by the neces- 
sity of putting it in hand as a famine relief work. He assigned as his reasons: 
the degree of protection abeady afforded by existing means of irrigation ; - the 
possibility of their further development ; and the injurious effect of the canals 
in the Ganges-Jumna Doab on the health of the people. In the following year, 
after a deficient hharif harvest. Colonel Brownlow, Chief Engineer for irrigation, 
having regard to the low supply in the weUs and to the emptiness of the jhils 
and tanks in Oudli, recommended the completion of the smweys and the prepara- 
tion of a project for a canal to command the Gogra-Gumti Doab. Sm George 
Couper accepted the recommendation with evident reluctance, in view of the 
necessity of providing relief labour in the event of a failure of the winter rains. 
The project which was subsequently prepared by Captain Clibhorn and Mr. 
(now Sir William) Garstin provided for the irrigation of 720,000 acres, or about 
one-fourth of the unirrigated and cultivable area of the Gogra-Gumti Doab . The 
canal was designed to carry 3,800 cusecs, and was estimated to yield a 
return of 6|- per cent, on a capital outlay of about 3|- ^ crores. ^ This project 
seems to have been held in abeyance mainly from financial considerations, the 
Local Government being unwilling to guarantee interest on the expenffiture, 
though evidently desirous of seeing the canal constructed for the. protection of 
the country. 
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If tie conditions ;rf_tlie subsoil water-level, and tbe nature of the soil and subsoil 
as stated by Mr. King, pe general, the injury that might be caused by the 
introduction ot canal irrigation on any extensive scale is unquestionable. It 
could no doubt be mitigated, and even to a very large extent be prevented, by 
drainage, by rendering the channels water-tight, by limiting irrigation to a small 
percentage of the area commanded, and, if necessary, by closing certain channels 
throughout the rabi season ; but -these measures might raise the cost of the work 
to a prohibitive figure compared with the area to be irrigated. The records 
which have_ been laid before us are not, ' however, in our opinion, sufficiently 
detailed to justify the final abandonment of the scheme bn the ground of danger 
from water-logging, 

611. These records show that along the alignment proposed for the main 
channels the depth to water-level varies from a minimum of 11 feet in 'Hardoi 
to a maximum of 33 feet in Lucknow ; and that in certain parts of some districts 
pure sand is found at a depth of 6 to 12 feet belo-w; the surface of the ground. 
But much more detailed information than this will be necessary before it can be 
said that the conditions with regard to water-level and subsoil ofier insuperable 
obstacles to the construction of a canal. The areas must first be demarcated into 
which.it seems desirable to carry canal water, having regard solely to their 
irrigational needs, the extent to which they must depend upon canal water for their 
protection,^ and the suitability of their soik for canal irrigation ; the subsoil water- 
level within these areas, and outside them up to the limits of -their main drainage 
outfalls, and the depth of overlying loam, must be observed and shown on a plan 
or cross sections of the country; and all matters bearing on the necessity for and 
possibility of completely draining the tract likely to be influenced by the canal, 
must be thoroughly investigated before any decision will be possible on this 
important question. The projects for the canal contain a good deal of general 
information on these points ; but, though complete in aU engineering details, 
they were prepared at a time when the necessity for very detailed observations 
of the kind which we have noticed had not yet been fully realized. 

512. A survey party is now engaged in investigating the possibility of 
taking out a canal from a point high up on the Sardah river, for the protection 
of the Hardoi district by aGFording a supply of water to fill the natur^. ^ depres- 
sions in years of short rainfall. It wiU, no doubt, collect aU the information that 
is necessary for the immediate object in -view ; but we would recommend that 
the investigations be extended so as to include aU the detailed information 
necessary for the purpose of deciding on the practicability of constructing a canal 
for direct irrigation in Hardoi, and in those portions of Lucknow and Barabanki 
which lie south of the Gumti river. It may also be found desirable do include 
portions of Shahjahanpur, Unao, and perhaps Eai Bareli, -within the scope of the 
investigation. The proposal to construct a canal to replenish the natural tanks in 
Hardoi is a very recent one, and the investigations relating to it have only lately 
been put in hand. We are therefore unable to form any opinion regarding it. 
But we see no reason for limiting the scope of the scheme in the manner 
proposed, -until such detailed information has been collected as may justify the 
final rejection of all idea of affording really efficient protection to the most 
inseom’e tract in Oudh by means of direct canal irrigation. Although a canal 
for the irrigation of this comparatively small tract would probably not be fiffiy 
remunerative, its protective value would be great ; and it would afford a practical 
means of ascertaining the actual productive value of canal water, under the 
agricultural conditions and revenue systems of Oudh. We therefore recommend 
that a detailed project should be prepared with full provision for the prevention 
of water-logging, and that the question of carrying canal irrigation into these 
districts should again be considered. 


513. The eastern districts stand less in need of protection. But, as we have 
sho-wn, there is a limit to the protection which wells wiU afford to these 
tank-irrigating and rice-growing cbstricts; and a time may come when increased 
pressure of population will render it imperative to provide some more effective 
form of protection. ' ■ 
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R1R Sforaoc iooi'lcs and pi'Cvention of percolation. The I’emarks wliioli "vye 
have made in the Punjab Chapter (paragraphs 49 and 50) regarding storp works 
S i^asm’es for the prevention of percolation from can al channels, may be held as 
annS eenerallv to the canals of the United Provinces. Observations on the 
Si refommended loi- the PuBjah, shoBld he m^e loi- the pBipose o£ determm- 
4 “til le“ hY I'etcolatioB torn ohanneb oE all s«,es ; and, Butaequently, money 
BhSum he Ii-Sy "I'ottei aeeertamng the best mmns of 

^ i / !. X ?linTinels water-tight, and the volume of water that can be saved 
Smbv The efiect on the spring level in the adjoining trads should also be 
tlieieoy. ine v,pviinTH 5 unnecessarv for us to draw attention to the addi- 

wLSohSSe^L^ will have in the United 

Sn™l in Mnlection with the ohjections raised against the proposed Sardah 

Canal. 

KIQ Unless however, these and othermeasures for economizing water yield 

619. iJmess, n , , ] 3 y ^^0 canal officers, there will he but 

better ® f „ . aeveloping irrigation in villages which are now .insuffi- 

little water availffii^^^^^^^^^ Ligationinto other villages at the tails, of the 

ciently iingated, 01 1 latehnur Branch and the extensions now under 

distnbutary have been given their full share 

construction on the Agia u^ extensions than are now in progress, the 

of water. Lotected against serious or widespread distress; 

Uoab is no doubt ^ ^.j^ter 

but if a serious failure 0 , available in the canals late in the rabt season 

rainfall, the a fuU outta fi’om the large 

would be quite the aid of canal water. Even 

area of rabi crops that w onrtnlv at present does not always suffice for 

d^fio?enoy seem deserving of investigation. 

620. 

probable, no ®^^^table site can possible source of supplementing, their 

b the Ganges and Jnmna “nga and Sardah rivtrs. The coanec- 

supplies would appeal Q^nges has'more than once been suggested, but the 

tion of these streams w it _ . , At the season when extra water 

proposal has never been ,, x.^ p.^aa cairies only an insignificant voluiqe ; 

E *”*°’?“^%pe Qr4 Ql4rDlah sslmed natamJly to have the ■ 

and on the siio„lS he d^ided to introduce canal migation only 

first claim. ^ I.’ in -naragraph 512, there would be available a con- 

into those ^supply utdization elsewhere, and the pos- 

“•hrt“rfdimrtin"*thesV”sto ttaGanges nver might he myesfegaled more 

fully than it has Utherto been. 

J.T 1 .role nf thp enuntrv are concerned there would appear to 
621. So far as the e . , Ganges above the head-works of the 

he no difficulty m pjmf on the Sardah w'here it debouches on to the 

Lower Ganges ^anal from a p ^ have, to cross nnmerqns dram- 

plains. The connecting . and the cost of the work would he very 

age lines and more than one large ’ P^nld be derived from, its con- 

great; but, on the othm’ hap , ^ considerable 

Wionseeuitobesufficientlynummons^^^^^ 

expenditm’e m securing Lo-^er Ganges Canal could be diverted to the 

Ganges has now ^ pass ° ^ ^ T^thout affecting the supply of the Uper 

Ganges Canal in the ^ ®iy Canal Nor would it any longer he necessary to 

is called upon to assis & -nortion of the Eastern Jumna Canal’s share of the 

pass on to ^8“ Yolnme made available fro^ he 

Jumna supply. y ’ pg any difficulty in diverting a portion of the 

Sardah, there Eastern Ganges Canal; and the connecting 

Ganges’ supply mto elementing the often insufficient supplies 

channel might also he u^ d £ irri|ating Mofadahad and Budaon. It might 
llS"-ihSSt a slppfyfro^n.^ Deohand Braneh of the Ganges 
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Canal into the lower portion of the Jnmna-HinduhDoab, thns setting free a-share 
of the Eastern Jumna Canal’s supply for the protection of the Hissar and Rohtak 
districts at the tail of the Western Jumna Canal in the Punjab. We fully 
realize that this proposal is beset with many engineering difficulties, and that 
perhaps the cost would prove prohibitive. We think it right, however, to refer 
to it as a proposal which, in view of its wide-reaching potentiahties, should not 
be lost sight of if it be eventually decided that the Sardah supply cannot be 
fully utilized in the Ganges-Gogra Doab. 

622. We recognize the objections which may be raised to any proposal for 
diverting the waters of the Sardah so as permanently to deprive the tract, which 
by its geographical position has the prior claim, of the opportunities of utilizing 
them. It may be urged that at some future time the experience of a few years 
of drought, or the increasing pressure of population, or many other causes, may 
render the Taluqdars as keenly desirous of inigation as they are now strenu- 
ously opposed to it. We cannot attach much weight to this argument, or 
recommend in consideration of it that all proposals to utib'ze the Sardah water to 
the greatest advantage should be held in abeyance for an indefinite period. We 
would observe, however, that even if the proposal which we are considering were 
actually carried out, it would not necessarily follow that Oudh would be finally 
and irretrievably excluded from canal irrigation. There would still be a 
surplus available from the Sardah, and it appears possible that if necessary this 
might be supplemented by the waters of the Gogra for the extension- of canal 
irrigation in Oudh. 

523. The Ken Canal.— 01 the proposals which have been laid before us for 
the protection of the southern or «rcfMS-Jumna districts by the construction of 
State irrigation works, the most important is that for a canal from the Ken river 
to irrigate the district of Banda in Bundelkhand. The first project for this 
work was prepared in 187 G when it was proposed to take out a canal from above a 
dam, 68 feet high, at a point on the river some 40 miles above Banda. The esti- 
mate for the work, amotmting to 46 lakhs, was held in abeyance until some experi- 
ence had been gained of the working of theBetwa Canal, which was about to be 
constructed in a somewhat similar tract of country. The event has shoAvn the 
■wisdom of the postponement ; for the project left out of command a large tract . 
containing the very class of soil which the experience of the Betwa Canal has 
shown to be the most suitable of all the soils of Eundelkliand for irrigation by 
canal water. The canal as now designed will have its head-works at a point some 
30 miles higher up the river than that originally proposed, and -will thus be 
able to command all the good light soils of the district which may be expected 
to take -water every year, as weU as the heavier soils commanded by the 
original project, which only require water in a year of scanty rainfall or when 
the rains cease at an unusually early date. The project affords a good instance 
of the necessity for gaining experience as to the suitability of the soils for irri- 
gation before any large expenditure is incurred on the construction of irrigation 
works in black cotton soil tracts. 

524. The revised project is estimated to cost SGf lakhs and to irrigate 
58,000 acres on an average, and 97,500 acres in a year of drought, Itis expected 
to yield annually an average net revenue of Ks. 63,500, or 1’7 per cent, on the 
capital cost. Expressed in acreage rates the capital cost amounts to Es. 63'.5 per 
acre of average irrigation, the net revenue to Rs. Tl, a-nd, allo-wing for interest 
charges, the annual loss to Es. 1*2 per acre. This is only about a third of the 
annual cost of pro-dding irrigation to each acre watered by the Betwa CsnsL 
The more favourable resffits anticipated for the Ken Canal are due chiefiyio the 
fact that it commands a tract of country which contains a far larger prc^::rtion ' 
of the soils which take water in ordinary years than is to be found in 

■Canal tract. "We have no reason to keliere that the estimate is at all 

guine; On the contrary, from our evidence we have grounds for foe 

water wUl be taken for the irrigation of rice more freely than has 

The raM area should not fall short- of the estimate, pro-vided that fee 

anticipated are always available ; but we doubt if sufficient alicnvanc? 

made for the possibility of shortness of supply during the raU f/issexi ki z -vesr 
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of seyere drought ; and we think that it may be found necessary hereafter, as it 
has been in the case of the Betwa Canal, to supplement the supply by. storage 
We would certainly recommend that the weir across the riyer be constructed °60 
as to store the largest volume of water possible at a reasonable cost, and that 
with a view to selecting other suitable sites for reservoirs, a detailed examination 
should be made of the river upstream of the head-works. We understand that 
some suitable sites have already been discovered. These works will add to the 
cost ; but the need for the canal is so great that its cost, even with such additions 
as may be necessary for storage, should not be greater than can reasonably be 
incurred in view of the protectioa which it wiU afford to the Banda • district. 
We have no hesitation, therefore, in recommending its early construction. 

625. The JDassmi Ganal. — A project fora canal from the Dassan river was 
prepared many years ago for the irrigation of a portion of the Hamirpur district; 
but the low supplies in the river and the great height and cost of the weir 
caused the scheme to be abandoned. A detailed reconnaissance for the purpose of 
‘determining the conditions of supply, and the probable utility and cost of the 
work in the light of more recent experience, wiU be put in hand as soon as the 
necessary establishment is available. The information at our disposal is not 
sufficient to admit of our forming any opinion on the project. 

626. Proposed canals in Mirzaptir, Benares, and Allahahad. — Preliminary 
surveys have been made for a number of small canals in Slirzapur, and in the 
southern portions of Benares and Allahabad. The most important of these is 
for a canal from the Tons river to irrigate a tract in the south of Allahabad. 
The scheme does not appear to be a promising one. The soil is mostly if not aU 
black cotton soil ; and the works would be costly in proportion to the area com- 
manded. Rough projects have also been prepared for small canals from the 
Belan, Karamnassa, and other rivers. The projects are not in sufficient detail 
to enable us to form an opinion of their financial prospects; but, as rice is the 
principal crop that will be irrigated, they promise to be of considerable protective 
value, and there appears to be no reason why the water should not be fully utilized 
even in years of average rainfall. One or two of the most promising schemes 
should now be worked up in detail and carried out, so as to ascertain to what 
extent the cultivators wiU use the water and pay for it in ordinary years. The 
proposed Karamnassa reservoir and canal referred to in the Bengal Chapter 
(paragraph 412) should, if it fulfils the expectations of its projectors, protect a 
considerable area in the Benares district. 

627. The Ghandraprahha Gcmal. — During the com’se of our tour we inspected 
a canal from the Chandraprabha river in the private demesnes of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Benares. The canal, wliich was constructed about eighty years 
ago, is now a deep ravine, and it no longer commands the country except at its 
head and tail. It has cut away a good deal of valuable land and will continue 
to do so unless its supply is controlled. Nevertheless, the canal irrigates 
annually about 10,000 acres of rice. Plans and estimates for re-aligning the 
channel, and providing it with head sluices and other works for the control and 
distribution of the water, might be laid before His Highness and the advantages 
of carrying out the work explained to him. 

528. Improvement of the Betwa Ganal.— Prom the evidence which has been 
laid before us, we have no doubt that the financial and protective value of the 
Betwa Canal would be considerably increased by the provision of additional 
storage, and by the remodelling of the channels to enable them to carry larger 
supplies. The valley of the river above the head-works has been examined, 
and some suitable sites have been found for storage works. One or two of the 
best of these should be selected, and detailed plans and estimates prepared, with 
a view to the early provision of at least 1,000 million cubic feet of extra storage. 
This should suffice for the present, but eventually, as irrigation is further 
developed, it will be necessary to add another 1,600 or 2,000 million cubic feet. 
The branches of the canal should be remodelled so as to carry between them 
with safety the largest volume that can be run in the main canal, , 
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522.' JSstailisJiment of a farm on the Betioa Canal. — The chief reason, 
ho'R'eyer, Tvhy the canal has failed to yield a return sufficient to coyer its "work- 
ing expenses is the fact of its being almost entirely a raM canal. In the 
early Jcharif season there is yery little water in the riyer ; and from June to 
October, when there is an abundant supply, the canal remains closed. Eyen 
increased storage "vriU not add largely to the kharif area irrigated, "unless the 
•people can be induced to utilize the water for early so"uings of rice, of which a. 
large area could be matvued during the rainy season. It may be that the soil 
is unsuited to rice; on this point our e"vidence is somewhat conflicting. 
But the question of introducing rice cultiyation has such an important bearing on 
the effectiye working of the canal that we recommend the establishment by the 
Agricultural Department of a small farm in the yicinity of one of the distribu- 
taxy channels, for the purpose of experiments in utilizing the water for^ rice 
cultiyation. We would also recommend a considerable reduction in the water 
rates charged for rice, so as to induce the cultiyators to make experiments for 
themselyes. Some selected cultiyators might eyen be giyen water free for a 
few years. 

530. Storage tanks in Bundelkhand. — The twelye small tanks in the Jhansi 
and Hamirp"ur districts which are managed by the Engineer in charge of the 
Betwa Canal are scattered oyer a large area, and are situated at a considerable 
distance from the head- quarters of the canal. "We recommend that they be 
made a separate sub*diyision ; and that for the next few years they be placed in 
charge of a specially quahfled assistant or subordinate who would deyote his 
whole time to their improyement, and to the preparation of projects for new 
tanks and for fleld embankments, to be carried out either at once or by relief 
labour in a year of famine. 

(fv). — Frivate irrigation works. 

531. Area irrigated ly private toorks of all kinds. — There is no part of 
British India to wHch indgation from private works is of greater importance 
than the United Provinces. Eor the irrigation from State canals, considerable 
as it is, is mainly confined to tbe thirteen districts of the Ganges-Jumna Doab ; 
and th"as nearly three-fourths of the Provinces depends entirely for its irrigation 
on wells and other private works. Out of a total-area of 11 million acres under 
irrigation in an ordinary year, 8| million acres are irrigated by works of this 
kind, 5f million from weUs, 2 million from tanks, and the balance of f million 
acres from other sources. 

532. Wells. — The area iriigated from wells varies very greatly "with the 
nature of the season. In a wet year like 1894-95 it may fall to three million 
acres ; on the other hand, in a year of drought it rises .to over 7 millions. The 
wells are di"vided into three classes : masonry, half-masonry, and earthen or tem- 
porary. The distinction between masonry and half-masoniy wells is, however, 
very indefinite. A cylinder lined vrith brich work, laid in lime mortar, is the 
criterion of a masonry well ; but many of the finest wells are made of bricks laid 
dry, or of hrichwork in mortar rising to only a few feet above the subsoil water- 
level. No doubt in many places the half-masonry wells are less durable than 
those lined throughout with solid brick work, but the attempt to distinguish 
between the two classes appears to have led to complications which makes it 

- doubtful if the distinction is worth retaining. It "wfil certainly be more conve- 
nient for our purpose to class them all as permanent wells, merely noting that 
out of 500,000 wells thus classed about 170,000 are of tbe so-called half-masonry 
type. 

533. Permanent wells. — There are, broadly, two descriptions of permanent 
wells : spring wells, and percolation wells. In the great alluvial tract north of 
the Jumna a permanent well usually consists of a brick- work cylinder sunk 
through the upper strata of alternate clay or loam and sand, down to an imper- 
vious stratum of stiff clay, known as the mota, through which a hole is made ' 
into the . sandy- stratum below. Through this hole a plentiful supply of water 
rises into the cylinder, sometimes to a height above that of the general level of 
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the subsoil water table outside the wells. These wells are therefore designated 
spring weUs. , When the hole is first made through the stiff day, stratum or 
mota, as' it is usually called, a certain quantity of sand is forced up into the w:eU 
with the water. After a short time the emission of sand ceases, and if the mota 
is a good one (3_ to 5 feet of hard clay) no further sinking of the . weU takes 
place. The emission of the sand ceases only when the hollow inverted cone 
which forms below the moia^ presents a large enough surface to admit of the 
required volume of water being discharged through it at- a velocity .w'hich will 
not disturb the grains of sand.* The cost of a well of this description depends 
chiefly on the depth to the mota, Avhich may be great even though the subsoil 
water' is high. The average cost to the cultivator of a well of two buckets may 
be put at Rs. 200 to Rs. 300, and the average area which each well will irrigate 
during the rabi season at 8 or 9 acres. The most effective spring wells are to be 
found in the Ganges-Jumna T)oab, but they are found in largest numbers in the 
southern and eastern portions of the central or GangesrGogra tract. 

534. When the mota is at a great depth or does not exist, water, can- only 
enter 'the well slowly by percolation through its sides or through the sand on 
which the weU must rest. The well has then to be of much larger diameter 
than is necessary in the case of a spring weU ; otherwise the sand would be 
drawn with the water into the well and the masonry cylinder would gradually 
sink. Wells of this description are common in the sub-montane tract, and in 
the low-lying lands of the river valleys. Although of larger diameter, they are 
usually of less depth than the spring wells. They are cheaper to construct, but 
irriga'te a smaller area. 

535. In many parts of the districts south of the Jumna the wells are of the 

percolation type. Outside the black soils, in which hardly any wells are or can 
be made, rock is usually met with below the smfface ; the lining of the cylin- 
der generally consists of rough stone masoniy, and this frequently, as in the 
Deccan, is limited to the staging required for the lifting gear. The rock is ex- 
cavated to form a reservoir for the water which issues from the porous soil or 
through fissm’es in the rook. ■ _ 

636. Increase in the number of permanent Dm’ing the past decade 

the number of masonry wells in use for irrigation hp increased by 61,000 or by 
about 12 per cent. This increase though, substantial is proportionately much 
less than those shown in the provinces of Madras, Bombay, and the Punjab. 
The fact, however, of a very large increase dm-ing the past 30 years, in. the 
districts which have recently come under revision of settlement, is unhesitatingly 
affirmed by aR Settlement Officers, and may be accepted. In the eleven districts 
of Dudh the number recorded at settlement has. risen from 60,835 to 119,942, 
an increase of 136 per cent. In some parts of these districts the number of wells 
is now so great that there scarcely seems to be room for any further large in- 
crease without affecting the supply of water in existing wells in dry years. Por 
instance, in the ' Haidargarh pargana of Parabankj, covering an area of over 
100 square miles, there are 27 weUs to the square mile of total area, or one well 
to every 14 acres of cultivation, and more than two-thirds of the wells are per- 
manent. But the principal cause of the small increase during the past decade 
in the number of masoniy wells, in these as compared with other, provinces, is 
no doubt to be found in the reliance which is placed on temporary wells'. 

537. Temporary wells . — In no province in India are the general facilities for 
the construction of small temporary weUs at aU comparable with those pf these 
provinces. There are no doubt large numbers of such weUs in the Punjab, but 
even in that province there are four masonry to one temporary well, and the 
total number of temporary wells does not exceed 75,000.. Whereas in tlie United 
Provinces in a dry year nearly a million temporary wells are in use for irrigation, 
that is, for each permanent well there are two teniporary wells- ■ They differ 
from the permanent wells in being lined with a eylinder of wood, wicker-work. 


* This theory of the action which takes place in a well «as first advanced by Mr. J . S. Beresford of the 
United Provinces, irrigation Department, • . . • 
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or brusliwoocl, instead of masonry. The lining, as 'a rule, is can’ied up fo only a 
few feet above the water surface. The temporary well may, like the permanent 
well, receive its supply either from a spring or from percolation. Where the 
supply is wholly by percolation the temporary well is a mere hole in the ground 
from which water is drawn by manual labour with the aid of a wheel or a 
weighted lever. Such a well seldom irrigates more than two acres, and often 
only a mere fraction of an acre. A good spring well of the temporary kind, such 
as are found extensively in the Ganges- Jumna Doab, ■m'ii irrigate four or more 
acres in the season. They are worked by bullock power and occasionally cany 
more than one water-bag. The cost of a temporary well may be anything froin 
Rs. 2 to Es. 60 according to its depth and the nature of the lining, 

638. Faviine protective value of wells. — We have already (paragraph 608) 
drawn attention to the fact that in these provinces the use of wells for imgation, 
other tharr that of sugar-cane and garden crops, is confined almost entirely to the 
raM season, and that they are of little value in affording protection to the* Ttharlf 
crop. But there can be no doubt that in 1896-97 it was the wells, and the wells 
alone, which saved the greater part of the Ganges-Gogra Doab from a famine 
which would have rivalled in intensity that of Bundelkhand. Ihcy made 
possible the sowing of the and the replacing over a large area of the failed 
kliarif by rahi crops. Largely owing to the prompt and tinrely action taken by 
the Local Government in granting liberal advances under the Loans Act, over 
650,000 temporary wells were made in that year, the construction of some 
thousands of masonry wells was prrt in hand, and many other’s were repaired and 
improved. Probably not less than half the extra number of temporary wells were 
made with the aid of the money advanced. Butin addition to this, as was obser-ved 
by the Local Government at the time, the value of the policy consisted not 
merely in the amormts advanced and the nrrmber of wells which the cnltirators 
were thereby enabled to coirstruct, but in tire stimrrlus which was given to 
private effort and the confidence insphed in the Government. It is difficult to 
conceive a more striking instance of the success of the policy, which we have 
strongly recommended elsewhere, of making, at the earliest possible stage of a 
threatened famine, large and liberal advances for the construction of temporary 
wells, as weh as for seed, cattle, and lifting gear. 

539. Scope for the extension of well-irrigation. — After careful consideration, 
we have come to the conclusion that,'notwithstairding the large extent to which 
well-irrigation is aheady practised in the United Provinces, there is wide room 
for its extension. In Bundelkhand, the tract most exposed to famine, nothing can 
be done in the black soil tracts for which weU-irrigation is altogether unsuitable. 
.Butin the south of the Jhansi district, and in a few other parts of • Bundelkhand, 
there are red and mixed soUs perfectly suited to irrigation, and water is available 
at moderate depths. Par-tioularly favourable conditions exist near the so-called 
‘ lakes ’ of Hamirpur and the smaller tanks elsewhere, in the proximity of 
which the water level is raised. By the embanking and terracing of other 
parts of the country the water level for purposes of weU-irrigation may be 
raised mater-rally. Tire wells also are for the most part permanent and durable. 
In these tracts, therefore, as in the Deccan, aU the concessions and methods 
which we have advocated in the general chapters on private irrigation works 
and loans for improvements, may appropriately be offered and tried. Of the 
great aUuvial tracts north of the Jrrmna the only p^ts in which wcU-irr-igation 
is impracticable are those, mostly in the heighbom-hood of theh%h banks of the 
great rivers, in which the subsoil water is found at prohibitive depths. Else- 
where distinctive treatment must be adopted accor^ng to the requirements 
of districts and parts of districts. 

540/ In the districts of the Ganges-Jumna Doab, which are liberaUy pro- 
vided with canal irrigation, no special measures wUl be required, except pos- 
sibly in those few localities wMch cannot be reached' by canals or their exten- 
sions. In such localities, which are generally favourable for the construction of 
permanent wells, advances' should be given freely. But, so far as we can judge, 
■free grants-in-aid wiU not be required. 
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- 541. In parts af least of the Gangcs-Gpgra Doab a greater measure of 
liberality will be justified. The districts of the Lucknow Division wbioh arc 
situated in the centre of this tract suffered severely in the famines of 1896-97 
and 1877-78, and in parts of them all there is oonsiderablo scope for the ex- 
tended construction of permanent wells. Here grants might be allowed in addi- 
tion to advances. Tlie western iiortion of the tract, comprised in the Dohil- 
Icband Division, suflnrcd considerably in 1877-78, but escaped easily in 1896-97. 
•It is also doubtful whether, except perhaps in the district of Budaon, condi- 
tions are favourable to the constmetion of permanent wells. The matter should 
bo carefully inquired into, and wherever permanent wells can bo made with 
advantage tlieir construction should be sedulously encouraged by advances ; 
but grants need not bo made until the wants of other tracts, where" the neces- 
sities are greater, have been satisfied. In the Pyzabad Division of pudli, in 
, the district of Jaunpur, and in parts of Allahabad and Benares in the south- 
eastern angle of this Doab, well construction has advanced so far that special 
measures of encouragement are not urgently required. The same also may, per- 
haps, bo said of the districts of the Gogra-Gandak Doab, in many pai-ts of 
which, also, tank-irrigation is generally vciy cfliciont. 

64i2. TdJeam advances . — There is, however, probably no district in which 
tahavi might not bo granted for permanent wells on a materially larger' scale 
than at present. The majority of our witnesses are not enthusiastic as to the 
amount which can be done in this way, and the Hon’blo Mr, Boberts, the Local 
Member of the Commission, has rightly draAvn attention to the difficulties which 
are certain to be encountered owing to the sub-division of holdings, the want 
of co-operation, peculiarities of tenure and other causes ; and he does not, like most 
other local members, press for large increases in the tahavi allotments, or 
express any hope that the progress of , well construction can be materially 
accelerated by anything which Government can do. "We agree that here, as in 
other parts of India, the progress in the construction of permanent webs to be 
healthy must bo gradual. But \vo arc not satisfied that the possibilities have 
been exhausted. Individual officers have occasionally been very successful in 
the distribution of tahavi in ordinary years ; for instance, Colonel Pitcher, who in 
one season distributed over half a lakh of rupees in a small district. Over the 
Provinces as a whole, the amounts advanced in ordinary years have been very 
srnall ; and it is clear that, generally speaking, lio strenuous or sustained 
endeavour has been made to stimulate the execution of private improvement 
by means of tahavi. Until an endeavom* of the kind has been made and failed, 
.the attempt ought not to be abandoned. 

' 543. As in other provinces, the procedure is capable of substantial improve- 

ment on the lines indicated in Chapter VI. In particular, subordinate district 
officers should be everywhere empowered to make advances without reference 
to the head of the district, and the necessary inquiries should be made by therd 
and money advanced on the spot. Borrowers should also be allowed' free 
option of long terms of repayment, fixed solely with reference to the dm-abilify 
"of the work. In the Doabs, however, some caution may be necessary in this 
matter, as the life of wells is uncertain. But it should be within the discretion 
of the officer granting the loan to allow a period up to at least twenty-five years. 

644. With regard to difficulties of tenm’e and the like, we first observe that 
the people who are likely to take the advances are the smaller zamindars and 
.permanent tenants., "With regard in the former no difficulties arise. Their land 
is freely available as security for advances, and under existing rules long periods 
of exemption from taxation are allowed. In Bundelkhand there should be no 
objection to making the exemption perpetual. The resulting loss of revenue should 
be trifiing, and the need of wells as a protection against famine is so great, that 
no measure of liberality allowed elsewhere ought perhaps to be denied here. 
It may be doubted, however, whether the grant of perpetual exemption will 
have much practical effect. Elsewhere in the United Provinces it is quite 
unnecessary, for the mere piupose of encouraging the construction of permanent 
wells, to make this concession. 
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, ■ OHAum iXI.-aATIVE STATES. 

. (IjfOLTJDiNG- Ajmeii-Mbrwaea, Beeae, ane Cooeg.) 


Seo,tion I.— BAJPUTANA. 

■(®). — Local conditions ; tise and value of irrigation. 

673. Physical and agricultural conditions. — Rajputauaj with an area of 
about 130,000 square miles, embraces 20 separate States together with the 
British districts of Ajmer and Merwara. In its physical and agricultural 
aspects it presents an extraordinary diversity, including every gradation 
from the sandy arid almost rainless plains of Jodhpur and Bikaner with 
their semi-nomad population and ever-shifting . cultivation, to the smiling 
wheat valleys of Kotah, where the crops are more liable to suffer from 
excessive than from deficient rainfall, or to the black soils of Partabgarh, 
where even opium can he grown without irrigation, and where, until 1899, 
famine is said to have been unknown. Almost the whole north-western half of 
the province, comprising the greater portion of Jodhpur and Jaisalmer, the 
Shekbawati district of Jaipur, and all except a small corner of Bikaner, is one 
immense sandy plain traversed by long lines of sand-hills. Within this area 
the rainfall varies in annual amount from a few inches in the north and west 
to about 14 inches along the south-eastern border of the desert. It is seldom 
suflScient to cause any surface flow, and any storage of water for irrigation pur- 
poses is out of the question. The subsoil water lies at a depth varying from 
about 100 or 160 feet in the south-west and north-east to upwards of 300 feet 
along the borders of Sind and Bahawalpur, so that irrigation from wells is also 
impracticable except at a prohibitive cost. Thus within this extensive tract 
there is practically no irrigation except in the extreme north of Bikaner, where 
the sand gives place to loam and a small area is irrigated from the Ghaggar 
Ganals and from any, surplus water that may he passed on from the Punjab 
through the Sirhind and Western Jumna Canals. The scanty population 
support themselves chiefly by their vast herds of camels, cattle, and sheep. Such 
cultivation as there is — mostly millets, pulses, and melons — is dependent entirely 
upon the rainfall, all of which sinks into the sandy soil, so that a very small 
fall is sufficient to bring the crops to maturity. But they are not always 
blessed with even that small modicum, and partial or total failure of the 
crops is a common occurrence. 

I 

674. The country generally slopes upward from the Rann of Cutchand the 
valleys of the Indus and Sutlej rivers until it meets the abrupt northern slopes 
of the Aravalli range between Abu and Ajmer, or the succession of isolated 
hills which mark the continuation of the range from Ajmer to the borders of 
the Gurgaon district. South-west of Ajmer, along the line of the Luni river 
and immediately under the northern slopes of the Aravallis, there are good 
breadths of permanent cultivation ; but, speaking generally, the Aravallis may 
be said to form a broad dividing line between the sandy desert on the north- 
west and the hilly and more fertile south-eastern portion of Rajputana. South- 
east of the range, instead of a uniform and desolate waste of sand, there are 
extensive ranges of hills, wide river- valleys, open plateaux, deep ravines, and 
broad stretches of rich alluvial soil — a country generally of good cultivation and 
with fair facilities for irrigation. Here maize, judr and cotton, wheat, barley, 
gram, opium, and sugar-cane are freely grown. The rainfall, however, is 
precarious and partial, varying much from year to year, and in the same year 
from place to place. The average annual fall gradually increases from a 
minimum of less than 20 inches on the central watershed (Ajmer and Merwara), 
to about 30 inches in the extreme east (Dholpur), and to nearly 40 inches 
in the extreme south (Partabgarh and Banswara). The two British districts 



of Ajmer Merwara, the northern half of Mewai’, and the southern half 
of Jaipur, the States of Kishengarh and Shahpura, and a portion of Tonk, lie on 
or near the limits of the two monsoon currents — one from the Bay of Bengal 
and the other from the south-west. This tract receives in some years an 
ample share of both monsoons, and in others only the fitful remnants of one. 
Thus the annual rainfall is extremely variable. It is sometimes more than 
double the average; on the other hand, it has been only about half the average 
in no less than six years since 1860. All these years, and others in which the 
rainfall, though sufficient in amount, was badly distributed throughout the 
season, were years either of scarcity or of famine. But the liability to famine 
is not confined to this tract. All the States to the north and east — Alwar, 
Bhartpur, Dholpur, Karauli, and Bundi — suffer periodically from deficient 
rainfall. Those to the south — the hilly part of Mewar and the States of Kotah, 
Jhalawar, Sirohi, Dangarpur, Partabgarh, and Banswara — are favoured with a 
more abundant and somewhat steadier rainfall ; but recent experience has 
shown that their position also is by no means secure. 

576. Looking to the records of the past it may be said that Bajputana is 
liable to suffer once in every 40 or 60 years from an almost complete and 
general failure of the monsoon rainfall, leading to widespread and severe famine ; 
and that, in addition, all parts of the province, except the more favoured 
southern and eastern States, are subject to distress and scarcity, arising from 
a more or less local and partial failure of the rains, once in every six or seven 
years. Of the winter rainfall of Northern India, the province generally 
receives only an insignificant share. 

‘ 676. Value of irngation. — In a province in which the rainfall is so preca- 

rious and the cultivation dependent upon it so insecure,' there can scarcely be 
any question as to the utility of irrigation. We have had ample evidence laid 
before us to show that where cultivation is possible, the soil, even when falling 
under the generic designation of black cotton soil, is suited to and repays irriga- 
tion ; that, where water has been provided, the demand for it is practically 
constant and. unlimited ; and that, however great tbe extent to which it may be 
found possible to multiply irrigation works in the cultivable parts of Bajputana, 
there need be no apprehension lest the water should remain unused. 

. . (ii) . — Existing State irrigation works. 

677. Sources and extent of i/rrigation. — Excepting the Ghaggar, theMahi, 
and the Obambal with some of its tributaries, all the rivers of Bajputana have 
their sources within the province and are dependent for their supplies upon the 
local rainfall. With one or two exceptions they all rxin dry, or practically dry, 
soon after the rainy season. They are therefore but ill-suited for the direct supply 
of canals ; while the Ohambal — the one river which affords a perennial supply — 
traverses that part of the province which has hitherto been least in want of water. 
Thus Bajputana depends for its irrigation almost entirely upon wells and storage 
tanks. South and east of the Aravalli range, water is generally found fairly close 
to the surface, and there are numerous wells in every State ; besides numberless 
old tanks scattered over the face of the country, many of them only large enough 
to provide water for domestic purposes. But even the smallest of these are not 
to be despised. They provide drinking water for men and cattle ; the moist bed, 
fertilized by alluvial deposits, is cultivated as the water recedes; and many of 
them influence the wells by raising and maintaining the level of the subsoil 
water for a considerable distance around them— an effect which is 
even in years of drought when the bed of the tank is empty. Nearly aU 
tanks which are used for purposes of direct irrigation hare 
recent years, through professional agency and at the cost of tho dM 
though some of the largest and best were made many hundreds yx 
The States which have been foremost of late vears in 
irrigation works are shown in the following statement. We " 

to procure complete and accurate statistics of the extent of cut 
irrigation in all the. various States, but tbe figures girea ticjo , . 
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certain States and to the British districts of Ajmer and Merwara, may be 
taken as fairly correct ^ 


Xiimu of State or rerritory. 

Area ieiii&ated iw a normal 

TEAR. 

Total 
number , 
of State 
irrlga. 
tioa 
works. 

lEEIGATION WOUKS 
OONaTllOOTUD BY 
THE Staies BBUINO 

TUB PAST so YEAIIS. 

From 

wells. 

From 
tallies, etc. 

'I’oLil. 

Percentage 
on normal 
area 

annually 

cropped. 

Number 

of 

works. 

Cost. 



Acres. 

Acros. 

Acres. 



No, 

Lakbs. 

Ajiuor-Morn-aru 


1 OB, 000 

.06.000 

142,000 

36 

.389 



Jaipur* .... 


240,000 

40,000 

280,000 

37 

109 

ioo 

■45 

Jodhpur 


244,000 

123,000 

367.(100 

6 

32 

S2 

29 

Bhiirtpur .... 


110,000 

90,000 

200,000 

24 

178 

45 

10 

Kotah .... 


48,000 

17,000 

66,000 

io 

44 

44 

8 

Kishengorh .... 


26,000 

22,000 

48,000 

16 

161 

65 

7 

AUvar .... 


120,000 

64.000 

loslooo 

11 

103 

22 

fii 

Sbalipura .... 


14,000 

5,000 

19,000 

32 

170 

••• . . 

6 


* Ejcludiiig jagir or nlieimted lands. 


678. Ajmer-Mevwara. — Almost every available catchment in the districts 
of Ajmer and Merwara is utilized to its full extent for the storage of water by, 
the numerous tanks, which, with few exceptions, were all made more than 
half a century ago under the directions of Colonels Hall and Dixon. Lying, 
as these districts do, on one of the main watersheds of India, both the tanks 
and the wells are dependent for their supplies entirely upon thelocal rainfall. 
There are no large rivers to feed the tanks, nor permanent currents of under- 
ground percolation to feed the wells. The extent to which the irrigated areas 
fluctuate with the rainfall is well exemplified by the following figures for 
very recent years : — 


Veur. 

V 

Rainfall. 

From tanks. 

Agues iubioated 

From u’clls. 

* \ 

1 

' Total acres. 

i 



Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

1897-98 

23-7 ■ 

'38,331 

107,677 

146,998 

1898-99 

13-35 

36,593 

93,486 

119,078 : 

1899-1900. . . 

6-6t 

13,431 

43,77,6 

57,197 


There are four classes of tanks. On class I the area irrigated is assessed 
each year at certain rates which vary with the crop grown. The lands irrigated 
from class II pay at rates which vary in proportion to the area irrigated and, 
when the supply for the spring crop runs short, in proportion to the number 
of waterings. This variable system of assessment is said to work very satisfac- 
torily. Tanks of class III pay an assessment fixed for a number of years. These 
three classes of tanks are maintained by Government. Those in class IV pay a 
fixed assessment, but are repaired by the villagers. The tanks are credited also 
Avith a share of the revenue assessed on wells whose supply they assist in main- 
taining. After special inquiry the share of the well-revenue creditable to the 
tanks was fixed at Rs. 86,799. Except in years of drought, when the receipts 
sometimes fail to cover the working expenses, the works return oyer 3 per cent, 
on their capital cost of about 26 lakhs. The revenue assessment upon which 
the credit to the tanks depends is, however, very light. 

679. During the past 30 years the enlightened rulers of the 

Jaipur State have steadily devoted a considerable annual sum to the construction 
of irrigation works. Carried out under the able supervision of' Colonel Sir 
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might be caused by tbe construction of tbe proposed , worbs, could not be met 
by improved arrangements for utilizing, more etfectively and scientifically than 
is done, at .present, tbe water wbieb is allowed to spread over tbe v^bole surface 
of tbe lalce, 

582. Bhartpur.—l-n. Bliartpur, out of one million acres available for culti- 
vation 76 per cent, is cultivated, and of tbe cultivated area 24 per cent, is irri- 
gated annually. Tbe State is therefore fairly well protected by irrigation.- 
During tbe past five or six years, a great deal of good work has been done in 
constructing new and repairing old irrigation works. By an expenditure of 
slightly over 10 lakhs, tbe area annually irrigated by tbe State’s works has been 
increased by over 60,000 acres. The works, besides being of great benefit to the 
cultivator, are a source of considerable profit to tbe State ; for they yield 
annually Rs. 40,000 in water-rates, and are said to have increased tbe annual 
land revenue by 2^ lakhs during tbe past six years. The country affords . 
unusual facilities for irrigation, and the works are of a simple and inexpensive 
character. They consist chiefly of embankments or bands carried along a 
contour or across a shallow depression, with tbe object either of impounding 
and distributing spill waters from neighbouring torrents, or of impounding the 
surface flow from local catchments. The country is too flat to admit of any 
prolonged storage of the water. There is in fact only one tank in the State 
in which water is kept in store after tbe sowing of the winter crops. Tbe 
main object of the bands is to submerge the land above them, so as to fertilize 
the soil by the deposited silt and saturate it for the autumn sowings. The land 
being flat a low bank floods a large area. The Ajan Bund, an' earthen bank 12 
miles long, intercepts the spills of the Banganga river and submerges about 14 
square miles of country, the depth of water being nowhere more than 10 feet. 
■When there is water to spare during the rains, or when after the rains it is 
being drawn off to prepare the land for sowing, it is utilized to saturate the 
lands below the embankment. Indirectly the works are of great utility in- 
sweetening the often brackish subsoil water and in maintaining the supply of 
the wells. 

683. In SJiahpiira out of 60,000 acres under crops, about 20,000 acres are 

irrigated in an ordinary year — half from wells and half from tanks. But in a, 
dry year the tanks fail completely; while, if the drought be prolonged over a 
series of years, the wells water only about one-fourth of their usual area. ■ The 
tanks nevertheless are said to yield a substantial return on their cost, in years of 
ordinary rainfall. . 

684. Alwar . — In addition to the expenditure of five lakhs in constructing 
22 new tanks, the Alwar Durbar have also spent over 2f lakhs within recent 
years in re-constructing and enlarging 40 old tanks. Irrigation has not been- 
developed on many of the tanks, the people preferring to use their wells. The 
good the tanks do is mainly indirect, by sustaining the subsoil water-leveh 
In many parts the configuration of the country is not suitable for storage— 
especially near the hills where the steep slopes would necessitate high and 
expensive dams. The valleys are for the most part already occupied by wells, 
tlie revenue from which is said to be far higher than that obtainable from 
tanks. 

586. Kotah . — A rainfall that seldom fails, a fertile black soil, and, until 
recently, a supposed immunity from famine, form a combination little likely to 
lead to the construction of irrigation works. Such are the conditions in Kotah; 
Nevertheless there are signs that the need for irrigation had been felt in that ' 
State, from time to time, even before the recent famine — the first of which there 
is any record in this favoured country. Small tanks, about 400 in number, 
are scattered over the land. These are said to have been made in the first in- 
stance for irrigation, though they are not now used for that purpose, their beds 
only being cultivated. During the past 20 years the State has advanced '13 
lakhs for the construction of wells and field embankments. The number of 
wells now in existence is sufficient to irrigate over 36,000 acres in a dry year ; 
and there are besides six fairly large works which have been constructed by the 
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600. Mslil emhanhmenls, There are many subsidiary forms of irriga- 
tion works, the construction of which should be encouraged. In Bhar(;pur the 
larger hands which have been so successful in protecting the country can be 
imitated by the cultivators on a small scale. In Dholpur small banks across 
minor drainage lines have been successful in holding up moistirre, in collecting 
silt and in preventing erosion ; and in Kishengarh the embanking of fields has 
been found a valuable means of protection. In parts of Tonk small irrigation 
cuts from streams are largely made use of. In the systematic survey which 
we recommend, these minor works should not be neglected, and the importance 
of prosecuting them as widely as possible wherever famine labour is available 
should be impressed upon the States. 

601. Measures for stimulating the construction of private irrigation 
toorJcs. — Advances for well sinking have been given liberally and taken freely 
in some of the States, and in most further large sums could probably be 
given out with advantage. The rate of interest charged is generally 6 per 
cent, while in some States (Alwar and Bhartpur) the loans ai’e advanced free 
of interest. But probably the most serious defect in the encouragement 
afforded to private enterprise in Kajputana is the absence of any system of 
exemption from wet assessment, beyond that afforded in many States by a 
settlement for a fixed term. So far as we have information, the period 
of exemption is short— from five to seven years; but, as might be expected, 
recovery is more elastic and less rigid than in British territory. In Kisben- 
garh, the State’s share of the produce of a field irrigated by a new irri- 
gation work is reduced, one-tenth only being taken in the first year, one- 
ninth in the second, and so on until the normal one-third is reached after 8 
years. This is not much more liberal than a total exemption for six or seven 
years, and may be less liberal than the exemption afforded in British territory j 
but, when coupled with liberal rules for taJeavi advances, it appears to have been 
an attractive inducement to private enterprise. We are of opinion that the 
introduction of such a system, or of a fixed period of exemption, would lead in 
many of the States to a substantial increase of the area protected by irrigation. 
In some States the difficulties attending the construction of wells are consider- 
able, and help from trial borings would be advisable. 

(o ). — Famine worhs and programmes. 

602. Ajmer-Merio.ira. — In the recent famine, the expenditure of 29 lakhs 
on relief works in Ajmer-!Merwara was chiefly incurred on the construction 
and repair of roads and the collection of road-metal. Eleven lakhs were, 
however, spent on works for the storage of water — chiefly on constructing 16 
new tanks, of which 11 were completed and 6 left imfinished. Work on the 
Outra tank was stopped, as it was feared that it might interfere with the supply 
of water to the Sambhar Salt Works. Three of the . other uncompleted works 
•will now be completed, and one held over imtil the recurrence of famine. 

603. Native Stales. — Out of a total of 69 lakhs spent on relief works in the 
Native States, 41 lakhs were spent on irrigalion works, 20 lakhs on railways, 
and the balance on roads and miscellaneous works. The expenditure on irri- 
gation works was incurred on a number of new works — many of which have 
been or are now being completed — and on repairing and improving existino- 
tanks. The works selected appear to have been all of real utflity; out, except 
in a few States, there were no lists of suitable seberaes ready, and in manv 
cases there were no officials on the spot with the training or experience which 
-would enable them to select the most suitable projects, to prepare detailed plans 
and estimates of the works, and to see that the workswere properly constructed. 
The, want of a programme of suitable works and of a trained establishment led,' 
no doubt, to a considerable waste of money in many of the States. If effect be 
given to our recommendations (paragraph 533), the Durbars should he much 
better prepared, as regards their programmes of inigatiou -works, to meet the 
contingencies of another famine. Suitable employmeid; their home=, ttHI 
he made available for the people, who will thus he ^ved. the trouble axf 
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the rainfall was so deBcient as to lead to more or less severe distress. Of these, 
three were year's of very severe famine. The famines of 1813 and 1877 were 
aggravated in each case by a subsequent year of excessive rainfall. 

609. TJtiUty of irrigation , — From this brief description of the province it is 
cmdent that, from our point of view, the conditions in Kathiawar resemble in 
many respects those in Eajputana. There are the same difficulties arising 
from the conflicting interests of various States ; there is the same liability to 
severe drought, and, though no doubt in a less degree, the same liability to 
suffer from a partial failure of the rains. There is the same absence of large 
perennial rivers ; the same, if not a greater, liability of the wells to fail in a 
year of scanty rainfall; and generally the same need for irrigation, and the 
same dependence upon local rainfall for all means of supplying it. The general 
prevalence in Kathiawar of moisture-retaining black soils renders irrigation un-. 
necessary for the monsoon crops oven in years of light rainfall, if the rain is 
favourably distributed throughout the season ; and for the crops in some 
parts ('f the prc.vince if the later rains are abundant. In all other respects 
the necessity for saving every drop of water that can be stored at a reasonable 
cost appears to be no less urgent in Kathiawar than it is in Kajputana. In 
years of ample rainfall the water can be utilized for the cultivation of spring 
and hot- weather crops ; and when the rainfall, though sufficient in amount, 
is badly distribirted throughout the season, it will nearly always be beneficial 
to the monsoon crops. In years of very scanty rainfall no doubt, here, as in 
Rajputana, all but the largest tanks will fail. 


(it ). — Existing State irrigation icorlcs, 

610. TForIcs constructed before the recent famine . — Irrigation works of any 
considerable size were practically unknown in Kathiawar before the failure of 
the rains in 1899. Numerous wells were in existence, of which a large number 
had been constracted by the Chiefs and cultivators in 1877. But in the State 
of Porbandar alone does any attempt appear to have been made to construct 
an irrigation work on a fairly large scale. In 1895 that State undertook the 
construction of a weir and regulator across the Bhddar river. The works were . 
completed during the famine at'a total cost of over three lakhs. They supply 
water, for irrigation by lift, to about 12,000 acres of existing cultivation and 
will, it is hoped, bring under the plough about 30,000 acres of low lands now 
lying waste. The State officials appear to have no doubt as to the remunera- 
tive nature of the works, 

611. State icells . — The wells which in many cases have been constructed at 
the cost of the States are said to yield a handsome return on their cost. _ Our 
evidence as to the average cost of a well is very conflicting, but an ordinary 
masonry well, 30 to 40 feet deep, from which four cr five acres are irrigated 
annnally, is said to cost from Bs. 300 to Es. 600. In some of the States the 
cost is recovered by the increase in the State’s sh-ire of the produce, which is 
taken in kind. In others the State advances the cost of tlie uell by instalments 
as the work proceeds, and the cultivator, after he m.'ide the well, u hicli is 
the property of the State, pays annually Es. 5 an .acre on the area which it is 
capable of irrigating, whether the land is irrigated cr r.ot: ora lump sum of 
Es. 20 ; or in some cases an annual payment equal ta 10 per cent, of the advance. 

In Junagadh 15,000 wells constructed* by the Staff’ •'ifc sa’fl io yield an annual 
return of o per cent, on their cost, and in other an even iai^cr return :s 
claimed. 
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lio in tlio same State. Tiic borders of many of tlie strciims are fi'ingcd- with 
wells, the water level in which would be injuriously affected by holding up the 
cold-weather supply higher up the stream, and distribution of the water 
among the various States interested is often hardly possible. Again, the feudal 
tenure-holders, who correspond with the jaghdars of llajputana, have been 
invested with an even greater degree of independence than they have attained 
in that province ; while large assignments of land revenue, generally in the 
form of shares of villages to the Girdsids or descendants of old free-booters, 
hamper aU revenue administration, since the consent of aU the shard's has to 
be obtained to any measure that may affect the value of tboir shares. Broadly 
speaking, nothing in the way of an irrigation work on anything like a consider- 
able scale, is possible without the co-operation of many of the States, while even 
the smallest works arc likely to be objected to by the States lower down the 
catchment. 

GIG. But the vciy conditions tliat make co-operation difficult will justify 
the exercise of such political pressure Jis may he necessary to cnsui'c tlie utiliza- 
tion of the available water-supply to the best advantage of all. Whatever 
objections may be raised during the progress of the negotiations the Chiefs will, 
we liave no doubt, be glad in the end to have been persuaded to their benefit. 
The Porbandar State affords two conspicuous instances of the necessity for 
some such control. It lies at the mouth of the Bbadar river, the water of 
which, as already noted, has been utilized with great success and at consider- 
able expense. But that success depends wholly upon the cold-wcatbcr flow’ of 
the river not being interfered with since the flatness of the country renders the 
storage of a rabi supply impossible. At present there is nothing to prevent 
such interference. A^in, .some 40 years ago, the State of Jamnagar threw a 
weir across the Vavhi river which runs through Porbandar. Only a small 
])orliou of the supply was thus held up and utilized ; the remainder has been 
diverted from its natural clianncl so that it passes uselessly to the sea. We were 
informed tliat the matter liad been in dispute for many years, but that no final 
adjudication had yet been made. 

G17. Completion of nufinishcd famine ionics . — ^fany of the tanks which 
were undertaken by famine Labour during the recent famine arc still unfinished. 
Olliers arc so far completed that the people ore inrigating from them ; but 
they have been finished in a luim', and upon most of them more or. less further 
expenditure is dtsirahle in order to secure the best returns for the money which 
lias already been .spent upon them. TJie first thing to be done is to arrange 
for this further expenditure and to complete such of the works as are worth 
completing. The amounts required arc not likely to he large, but in man y of 
the States, owing to the loss of revciuic and tlic expenditure incuiTcd during 
the recent famine, the exchequer is now empty. We flunk that in such cases 
the Government of India should, when necessary, assist the States in completing 
the works with loans upon moderate terms. 

GIS. Systematic snrcetj of the country. — l^o programme of new works can 
he proposed until a systematic survey of the countiy has been made similar to 
that recommended for Bajputaua. Por this work it will be necessary to depute 
a specially qualified officer for the investigation of projects in those States 
which have no engineers of their own. His salarj* and the cost of his subordi- 
nate establishment might, we think, be met from Impeiia] funds. It would be 
his duty to make, in conjunction with the State engineers, a general survey 
of the irrigational possibilities of the entire province ; to propose as many self- 
contained works for each State as may be possiUe, but at tlie same time to 
consider other schemes which may affect more than one State ; and to propose 
the best means of utilizing the availablo supply of water ivith reference only to 
])iiysical considerations, and not to territorial boundaiics, due regard, however, 
being paid to the rights in the water of the several States concern^. To enable 
many of the States to undertake the works it may be necessary for Government 
to advance loans oh libei’al terms. But except when relief works are necessary 
we do not think tliat the States should he pressed to spend, at any rate borrowed 
money, upon extensive new works nntii they have seen whether the demand 
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rccomnion(1alion5: wliich we liavn made in par.n^’apli CIS shoitld result in the 
prcparal ion of a programme of really nscful Avorks. Our rccomraondatiou to 
proceed tentatively in tlie construction of new wovlvs in ordinary years does not 
apply to a year of famine, ivlicn tlio rvorks should he pushed on to the utmost 
extent necessary for the employment of famine iaiumr ; and at the end of the 
famine, those rrorks should l)o liui«ht.‘d AA'hich rvill repay the cost of their com- 
pletion, irrespective of the expenditure already incurred. 

G21. l^rcpciilton of emigration. — Severe distress in Kathiawar leads to 
Avholosalo immigration of starr'ing people into the adjoining British districts 
of Gujerat, and if simultaneously there is famine in those districts, the immi- 
gration gives vise to inost serious complications and difficulties. On this ground 
alone Ave think that GoA’crnmenf AA'ould he jirstiticd in assisting the States in 
the preparation of a complete programme of relief Avorks and in urging that the 
works he put in hand on the first oocurronco of a famine ; dealing liberally, at 
the same time, in the matter of advances to the less AA'calthy States. We Avould 
observe also that there apjicars to he a imxch Avider tield for the useful employ- 
ment of emignint^ from ICathi.aAvar on canal extensions and clearances in Sind 
than in Gujerat AA'liero their presence e.mjse^ so much emhavrassment. ImmigiM- 
tion into Sind AA’ould he much facilitated by the construction of the proposed 
luilAvay for connecting KalhiaAvar AvithljOAViT Sind Avliieh appears to us, on this 
account, to he a jwojcet deser\*ing faA'Ouraldc consideration. 


Si'CTiox III. — MY SOKE (axd Coorg). 

(/). — Local conditions; use and valve of irrigation. 

022. Llgsicat features. — The Sl.ato of 3ly.sore, AA-ith a population number* 
ing .’5, -1 10,023, coA'crs an aro.a of 20,-1 17 square miles, of AA'hich about one- 
third, lenowii as the ‘ llalnad,’ lies on the eastern slopes of the Western Ghats ; 
the remainder, known as the ‘ Maidan,’ is a rolling plateau lying in the angle 
formed by the Eastern and Western Ghats Avhich meet in the Nilgiri hills in the 
southern* comer of the province. The general elevation of the" plateau Auries 
from about 2,000 feet above sca-lcA'ol in the north and south, to about 3,000 
foot along the central watershed Avliich,ninning roughly cast and Avest, separates 
the basins of the 'rungabhndra and Eenner rivers on the north from those of 
the Criin'ery, Pnnniar, and P.alar on the soutli. The surface of the country is 
generally undulating, Imt it is broken by numeroas hills Avhich form irro^lar 
ranges running rouglily from north to south, and it is scored in many parts by 
deep ravines. 

023. Soits ami ngricidtvrc.—T\\G prcA'aiUng .soil is a red loam, formed 
cliicfly of decomposed gneiss. Irrigation suits this soil and the cultiA-ators readily 
take AA-ater for it, but here and there, especially in the district of Cbitaldnig, 
there are tracts of black soil Avhich they are very slow to irrigate even when water 
is available. Out of a total area of nc.arly 17 million acres for AA'hich records 
arc available, nearly one-half is lAncultivahle or under forest, seven million acres 
arc cultiA'atcd, and the balance, about 3-J million acres, is cultivable waste. The 
gross area under crops in a normal year may he taken as 6,113,000 acres or 
rather more than I'l acres per head of population. Of this area 9-15,000 are 
imgatod, 105,000 from State canals, 510,000 from tanks, 70,000 from avcUs, 
and' 230,000 from other sources. The staple crop is ragi {Eiensine eorocana), the 
mama of Northern India, Avhich forms more than half the total area of dry crop 
cultiA'ation. It is soaa'u soon after the commencement of the rains and reaped in 
November and Docomhnr. Prom dn’ cultivation there is hut one crop in the 
year, and there is practically no rotation of crops. Eice, gram, sugar-cane, and 
garden produce are tlie principal iiTigatcd crops. Bice soAA'n on the break of the 
rains is known as KartUca ; that soAvn in December or January and reaped in 
!May is knoAvn as Vaisliaha. Both crops require e.onstant Avaterings for five or six 
months at inteiwals of four or fiA'c days. Sugar-cane, of AA'hich about 30,000 acres 
are groAA-n annually, requires Avatcr, at intervals of 15 or 20 clays, for 10 or 11 
montlis of the year. To in-cpare land for irrigation it I’.as generally to he levelled 
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628. Canals or river channel works . — The canals are small inagating 
channels taking off from above rough stone or masonry dams thrown across one 
or other of the principal rivers. They run generally parallel to and at a short 
distance from the river’s hank and irrigate only the intervening strip of land. 
They are fed either directly from the river or from tanks in which the water of 
the river is stored. The total length of channels is about 1,000 ndles, and they 
irrigate annually upwards of 100,000 acres. They do not flow continuously 
throughout the year ; they are shut off in December or January, and from that 
time until the commencement of the rains they are opened in rotation, for 7 or 8 
days only in each month, for the irrigation of sugar-cane. But they receive a 
sufldcient supply in afl. years for the crops protected by them, and the areas they 
commanded were unaffected even by the severe drought of 1876-77. All 
works of repair are carried out by Government except the 'clearance of weeds 
which is left to the cultivators. During the regular irrigating season the 
channels are worked and the distribution of the water is supervised by the 
revenue officials. But for half the year, during the dry weather while the 
annual repairs and silt clearances are in progress, most of the channels are con- 
trolled and their waters distributed by the Public Works Department. 

629. The original cost of many of the channels is not known and there are 
no capital accounts of the works ; but besides being of great protective value 
they are also undoubtedly remunerative, so far as the known expenditure 
incurred by the State is concerned. Since 1863-64 just over 40 lakhs, or say 
Bs. 40 per acre irrigated, have been spent on constructing new or improving old 
works. The total revenue dependent upon all the works is 6^ lakhs or, say, Bs. 6 
per acre ; while they cost less than a lakh, or Be. 1 per acre, to maintain. 

630. Tanks . — In the whole province of Mysore there are said to be 39,000 
tanks, or one tank to every three-fourtlis of a square mile. Of these roughly 
27j000 are State tanks, which iriigate in a normal year about 600,000 acres ; 
2,000 are private tanks irrigating about 40,000 acres ; and the remaining 10,000 
are mere ponds yielding no revenue. Many of the tanks, especially those in the 
Shimoga and Kadur dMricts, are fed by channels taking off above dams con- 
structed in the beds of adjoining streams or livers ; but the majority are con- 
structed across drainage depressions or streams and are fed directly by the rain- 
fall over the catchment above. In almost every valley there is a chain or series 
of such tanks, one below the other and all discharging into a terminal tank. The 
embankments forming the tanks are, in nearly all cases, faced with a rough 
stone revetment having a slope of 1 to 1 or 1-|. Most of those from which there 
is direct irrigation are provided with masonry outlets, sluices, and escapes. 
Many however are not used for direct irrigation, but merely to maintain the 
water level of the wells in the valley below and these have no sluice. 

631. Classification and size of tanks . — The tanks are classed according 
to the amount of land revenue dependent on them. All irrigated lands are 
assessed at a consolidated rate which includes the ordinary dry rate of about 8 
annas to B-e. 1 per acre, and a wet or water advantage rate which is said to 
vary from Bs. 2 to Bs. 4 for ordinary crops, to Bs. 9 and more for gardens. A 
tank is classed as a major tank if the lands under it, assessed as irrigated, yield 
over Bs. 300 in annual revenue ; and as a minor tank if they yield Bs. 300 or 
less. Boughly major tanks are tanks which irrigate 80 acres or more. 

632. There are in all 2,318 major tanks. The largest of those which have 
been completed is the Sulikere tank, in the Shimoga district, with a capacity of 
3,118 million cubic feet. This work has proved a failure owing to its commmid- 
ing black cotton soils which the people are reluctant to irrigate. The list supplied 
to us of the more important tanks contains only one other tank with a capacity 
of over 1,000 milli on cubic feet, and only 10 tanks in all with capacities of over 
270 million cubic feet. This is not a fact to be regretted, for most of the tanks 
are dependent upon a local and uncertain rainfall and the remarks which we 
have already made (paragraph 160) with reference to the compaiative advan- 
tages, under such conditions, of large and small tanks, are, we think, as appli- 
cable generally to 3Iysore as to the Deccan districts of Bombay; although in 
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Ijlack cotton soil of tlaat formation, in wliicli as a rule excellent crops of wlieat, 
cotton, and millet can be gromi witbont artificial waterings. But, even wben 
irrigation suits the soil, the cultivators in this tract, chiefly Marathas, are said 
to he averse from wet cultivation. Here, therefore, there are practically no 
tanks ; and irrigation, which is chiefly from wells, is confined generally to the 
cultivation of garden crops. 


657- This diversity of conditions'has led to a distinction in the systems of land 
roveime in force in the two tincts. In the Marathwara districts the assessment, 
which is determined upon the Bombay Settlement system, both on wet and dry 
lands, is fixed for a period of 15 or 30 years, and ordinarily no remissions 
are given for damage to crops or for fields lying fallow. In the Telingana 
districts this rule applies to dry lands only ; the assessment on rice lands being 
made subject to full remissions for any year in which the land may be unculti- 
vated from a failure of the water-supply. 

60S. The Cat'eatic districts. — Of the nine Marathwara districts there arc 
three in the south-east corner of the State— Lingsugur, Eaichur, and Gulbarga — 
in which the conditions in some respects resemble those of the Telingana districts, 
lire subsoil water is, as a rule, much farther from the surface ; but the soil is for 
the most part of the same nature, and the inhabitants, being largely -Canarese, 
understand and practise irrigation. These are sometimes known as the Carnatic 
districts, and for our purposes it will be convenient to retain this distinction. 

659. Extent of cultivation and irrigation. — Out of a total of nearly 53 million 
acres comprised in the State, statistics are available only for the cirlfivable and 
forest areas of kl/alsa lands, or in all for about 23 million acres, of which 
2-I- million are under forest. About 3 nrillion acres are retmaied as cultivablo 
waste, and of this 90 per cent, lies _ in the Telingana districts. Out of about 
l7v million acres under occupation in the year 1900, one million acres or under 
6 per cent, were a^essed as irrigable. The occupied and actually irrigated areas 
arc distributed as follows : — 
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been restored under this scheme, at a cost of Bs. 35,000j and now brings in an 
annual revenue of Es. 17,000. -There are many other similar instances; and, 
though there may possibly be doubts as to the retmai to be derived from the 
constraction of new storage n'orks in Hyderabad, there can be no question as to 
the highly proBtable natiire of these works of restoration. The great value of 
these schemes, both for the restoration and the maintenance of the tanks, has lain 
in their adaptability to the special circumstances of the case. A considerable ex- 
penditure was required which was certain to be highly remunerative, but for 
which, owing to the pressm’e of famine and other circumstances, funds were not 
readily available from the State Exchequer. The certainty that large revenues 
would accrue made it possible for the State to pledge those revenues, or a share 
of them, beforehand, with a perfect assurance that persons would be . formd will- 
ing to take up the work in return for the pledge. The local influence of these 
persons, and their interest in the efieienoy of &e tanks, also made it probable that 
the work would be as well done as their resources and abilities would admit. 
Thus, without straining its exchequer in any way, the State has been able to finance 
a large amount of highly remimerative irrigation work, while the expenditure on 
its Irrigation Department has actually declined^ 

{in). — SGO]}e for further e.x'tensiom of State irrigation loorhs. 

670. projects and surveys. — Since the formation of an Irri^tion Depart- 
ment in 1896, in addition to the restoration of about 500 of the larger existing 
works at an actual cost of 34! lakhs, and of many smaller works at a cost of 
4 lakhs, a large number of projects have been prepared for the construction of 
new tanks and for the restoration of other works. Including the Avorks 
already constructed, or now in coui’se of execution, estimates amounting to 80 
lakhs, and affecting an area of 226,000 acres, have been sanctioned by Govern- 
ment ; additional projects for 120 works, estimated to cost 24 lakhs and to 
irrigate upwards of 60,000 acres, are now xmder considemtion ; while ^veys 
are being made for a number of other projects which, it is roughly estimated, 
will afford protection to 130,000 acres. 

New woeks in the Oaenatic disteicts. 

671. The Benur project. — The most important of the projects which have 
been prepared for the protection of the Carnatic districts, is one for the restora- 
tion of an old dam or anient on the Tungabhadra river, and the construction of a 
canal, at a cost of 8 lakhs, for the irrigation of 10,000 acres in the Lingsugur 
district. Tlie jMadras Government raised objections to the construction of the 
work on the ground that it Avould interfere with the full utilization of existing 
canal works in that Presidency, but this objection has now been waixmd. Tliis 
work should materially assist in the protection of a district which is singularly 
liable to suffer from deficient rainfall. Unfortunately, there does hot seem to be 
any scope for further works of a similar natm-e, as only a very limited area on 
the Hyderabad side of the river can be commanded from the Tungabhadra. 
Even if a lai’ge reservoir above Hospet were constructed, as has been proposed 
in iVladras, the only benefit to Hyderabad would lie, it is said, in a possible in- 
crease of 8,000 acres to the area irrigated by the Benm’ and existing channels. 

072. The Bhima and Kistna rivers. — The investigations in progress in the 
valley of the Bhima river had not so far resulted in the discovery of any feasible 
project, owing to the small slope in the bed of the river and to the unfwomable 
conformation of the country. From the Kistna, however, it is thought possible 
to take out a canal on the left bank, which would irrigate a veiy large area 
Iving between that river and the Bhima. No detailed simveys haA'o yet been 
made, and beyond ascertaining the possibility of the project nothing has boon 
done. The area which the canal would command is estimated at 200,000 acres. 
Tlio withdrawal from the Kistna of a volume sufficient for the irrigation of 
anytlung like that extent of country, would interfere seriously with the supply 
of existing canals in ^Madras. This difficulty might be met by the construction 
of storage" works, if a sufficient number of suitable sites could be found ; but 
this woiild add enormously to the cost of the project which, even without storage, 
is c.ctimated at a crore of rupees. It might, perhaps, also be satisfactorily met 
by the construction by the Indian Government of the great stbmge work on the 
lower Ki.stna to which reference is made in the chapter on Madras, and this may be a 
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Veiglity argument in fayour of that project. With so much, to he done in .th.e 
■restoration of existing worlts, and in the constiniotion of small hut highly remu- 
neratire new canals, it seems improbable that His Highness’s Public Works 
Department will be in a position to undertake such a large scheme for some 
years to come, . - 

■ - I 

673. General scope qf jiroposals. — Hor tlie further protection of these dis- 
tricts the only remaining project of any importance is one for the construction of 
a large reseryoic on the Muski riyer, to irrigate 6,000 acres in the Lingsugur dis- 
trict. The restoration and repair of existing tanks is estimated to add another 
10,000 acres to the present irrigated area. Adding these to the areas that may be 
irrigated by the proposed Benur Canal, and by possible extensions of existing 
•canals, we obtain an area of 34,000 acres as the total increase that it seems possible 
to elTect in the protected area within a reasonable time. This will not afford any- 
thing like adequate protection to the Carnatic districts, but it will mean an, 
addition of 50 per cent, to their present irrigated area. 

New woeks in Telingana. 

674. TForJis in progress. — In the Telingana districts, of the new works 
under construction the most important arc a canal, costing 10 lakhs, taking off 
from the Manjira — a large tributary of the Godayari — to fill a number of tanks 
and irrigate in all about 20,000 acres ; and the restoration of the channels from 
the Musi riyer, to cost 2A lakhs and irrigate 24,400-acres. A number of tank 
.restoration works are also in progress. 

675. Projects wider consideration. — The field for further extensions has 
hot yet been thoroughly investigated ; but, in addition to restoring a large num- 
ber of derelict works, there is apparently some scope for the construction of 
•new storage works, and a very large scope for the construction of channels, not 
so much for the purpose of direct irrigation as to coimect the tanks with the 
rivers and ensure them a supply in yearn of deficient rainfall. The proposed 
dam across the Kistna may render it possible to com m and a considerable area in 
the Warangal district by a canal from the left bank, but it is doubtful if the land 
is suitable for irrigation. The question is one which will deserve investigation 
when the general project is under preparation. The most important projects now 
under consideration are those for a second canal from the Manjira liver, to 
irrigate 12,000 acres and feed a large number of tanks in the district of Indur ; 
a canal from the Godavari to irrigate 46,000 acres in the Elgandal district ; the 
restoration of the large Parkal tank, and the construction of a new tank for 
the irrigation of about 25,000 acres, in the Warangal district ; and the construc- 
tion, at Sangam, in the Mahbubnagar district, of a large tank which would 
irrigate about 10,000 acres. Many of these works are likely to be very remunera- 
tive, and even the new storage works are estimated to return 4 or 5 per cent, on 
their cost. In restoring some of the larger tanks we would recommend the 
adoption of self-acting gates for the waste-weirs, such as are now in use in 
Bombay. 

676. If all the works now contemplated, exclusive of the Kistna reservoirs, 
are carried out, the area under irrigation in the Telingana district will be 
increased by nearly 400,000 acres. Even this addition may not afford complete 
protection ; but it should at least prevent a recurrence of anything like the severe 
distress that has been recently felt in many parts of Telingana. 

New wobks in Marathwaba. 

677. Remarks and suggestions. — The operations of the Public Works Depart- 
ment have hitherto been practically confined to the Carnatic , and Telingana dis- 
tricts, though some expenditure has been incurred in a small Telingana-like tract 
in the Nander district. Excluding this small area, the conditions in arathwara 
are anything but favourable for the development of irrigation. Irrigation is not 
necessa^ save in exceptional years of. drought. In ordinary years it is not only 
unnecessary but it would often do harm ; for irrigation during a break in the rains, 
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.followed by ' an uiiexpeeted downpour, would inevitably result in serious 
.injury to the crops. As is the case almost everywhere in the black soil tract, 
.irrigation can be usefully applied to limited areas of garden crops, but, unless 
.the prevailing system of agriculture is to be changed with very doubtful 
advantage to the people, anything like . extensive irrigation is hardly to be 
hoped for ; and, at best, the process of extending irrigation will bo a very gradual 
one. There appear, however, to be in most districts considerable areas of soils 
•that are suitable for irrigation; and in many districts there was, during recent 
.famines, a scarcity even of drinking water. We think, therefore, that the 
. construction of reservoirs, with catchment areas large enough to ensure a supply 
of water in all years, would probably afford the most useful employment that 
could be found for relief labour in Marathwara ; and that it would be advisable 
to have the country examined with a view to the preparation of projects of this 
.nature, and to their inclusion in a programme of relief works. It is even possible 
that this examination may disclose sites for tanks or other works, which are worth 
taking up before the occurrence of another famine. There are also a certain 
number of existing irrigation works which probably command lands that are 
suitable for irrigation, and examination may show that it would be advantageous 
to have many of them repaired as ordinary public works. And, where the land 
is suitable for irrigation, small irrigating channels might he taken out from 
above weirs constructed across some of the numerous streams which are said to 
afford a supply of water throughout, and for some time after, the rainy season. 

. {iv). — JPrivate irrigation worlcs. 

678. Classes of works. — The private irrigation works in Hyderabad consist of 
wells and tanks. In many cases the latter are small Government tanks which 
have been repaired by the cultivators at their owm expense. There are also a 
number of irrigation works, some of them apparently irrigating considerable 
areas injagirs or private estates ; but with regard to these we have no information. 

679. Wells. — In the khalsa lands there are in all 96,689 wells used for 
irrigation ; of these about 40,000 are in the Telingana districts where a weU for 
two buckets, and about 20 feet square, sunk to a depth of 30 feet, costs on an 
average about Es. 300. The small temporary well in the immediate vicinity 
of a tank costs Es. 15 or Es. 20. In dry years these are made in large numbers to 
supplement the supply from the tank ; two acres per bucket are assessed at well 
rates, but one bucket is said to irrigate annually two acres of cane, or three of rice, 
or four of other crops. In these districts, cultivators who convert dry into wet 
lands at their own expense are granted a lease for 30 years ; dm’ing the first-half 
of that period they pay the ordinary dry rate on the lands irrigated, and this is 
doubled during the latter half ; on the expiry of the lease the lands are assessed 
at the usual wet rates. Under this system there is said to have been a consider- 
able increase in the number of wells, but most of our witnesses considered that 
it would be advisable to charge nothing exceeding the ordinary dry rates for the 
full period of the lease. Tor lauds outside the. oya/mif of a tank, the ordinary 
well rate is about Es. 10 per acre. Within the ayahat aU lands are assessed 
at the full tank rate of Es. 12 to Es. 16, but a lower rate is fixed if a well is used 
annually to supplement the tank supply. If it is only used occasionally, the 
cultivator has to claim a remission for that year. 

680. In the Marathwara and Carnatic districts, where the Bombay system of 
settlement has been followed, at revision of settlement no increase is made in the 
assessment on account of improvements effected at the expense of the tenant. 
This concession, however, has not, it is stated, led to any considerable increase 
in the number of wells, owing to the poverty ' and indebtedness of the 
tenants, to the high rate of interest (18 to 24 per cent.) charged by the sowcar, 
and perhaps to there being no allotment of funds by the State for takavi loans in 
ordinary years. Without reliable figures of the numbers of weUs made since settle- 
ment we are imable to criticize the accuracy of this statement. During the famine 
the State granted loans at 6 per cent, and they were freely taken ; but a well in; 
these districts costs from Es. 300 ^to Es. 600, and the witnesses express doubts 
whether in ordinary ^ears advanc^ would be taken readily, even if funds wero; 



made avaHable. We think, hoirever, that a fair trial should he made, for in 
the extension of wells lies, prohahly, the best hope of afBording any appreciable 
measure of protection to the Marathwara districts. 

6S1. Borings . — No serious difidculties appear to he experienced in the 
Telingana districts in selecting a suitable site for a well, as trial pits are dug by 
the cultivators at small cost. But for Marathwara and the Carnatic we would 
suggest a systematic [survey of the underground supply, such as we have recom- 
mended for similar tracts in British territory. 

(a). — Famine worJcs and programmes. 

. 682. We have no information as to the expenditure incurred on relief works 
in Hyderabad during the recent famine. The works were confined to the 
Marathwara districts where there is no irrigation establishment ; and the labour 
was employed chiefly on the earthwork of roads and railways, and in deepening 
village tanks. Neither were we informed as to the extent to which pro- 
grammes of works had been or were being prepared against the contingency 
of another famine. We consider it of great importance that a full and 
adequate programme should be prepared without delay, if it has not been 
already prepared, particularly for such portions of BKs Highness’ territory as 
adjoin the frontier of British India. It is of the greatest importance that work 
should be ready on both sides of the frontier, for the simultaneous employment 
of Hjs Highness’s and British subjects, in the unhappy event of famine afflict- 
ing the territories of both Governments at the same time. As regards the 
future, there appear to be no definite programmes of relief works. In the 
Telingana and Carnatic districts there would be a considerable field for the 
employment of relief labom* on the construction or restoration of irrigation 
works which have been sanctioned or proposed ; but famine is less likely to occur 
in the former of these tracts than iu the Marathwara. We have already sug- 
gested an examination of this tract with a view to finding sites for tanks which 
mightbe included in a programme of relief works. But, whether such sites can 
be found or not, we consider it of the highest importance that a suitable pro- 
gramme’ of relief works should be prepared and maintained for this portion of 
His Highness’s territories, so that work may he ready on both sides. 


Section Y . — BEEAE. 

(i ). — Local ccmditlons ; me and value of irrigation. 

683. Main physical features. — ^Berar, although lying almost entirely within 
the area of the Heccan trap formation, is divided into three tracts of markedly 
different physical characteristics. In the north, where the southernmost range 
of the Satpm'as cover an area of about 2,000 square miles, the surface of the 
cormtry is broken into a succession of hills and deep ravines. In the south, over 
nearly one-half of the total area of the province, the conformation is that which 
is so commonly found in the plateau regions of the Deccan — an undulating 
surface broken here and there by low and generally barren HUs. The rugged 
country to the north is known as the Melghat, and the more gently undulating 
country to the south as the Balaghat. Between these two tiacts lies a fertile 
and comparatively level valley, through which the Pmma flows from east to 
west in its course towards the Tapti river. The Pmna and the Wardha, the 
latter of which forms the eastern boundary of the district, are the only rivers of 
any importance. The total area of the province is 17,710 square miles. 

684. Soils and agriculhire . — In the southern plateau tract, in the valleys of 
the Melghat, and for a width of 8 or 10 miles from the base of the h ills on either 
side of the central valley, the soil generally is either a brownish loam, or one of 
the light varieties of black soil to which irrigation is suitable. In many parts 
of the eastern half of the central valley, that is in the upper basin of the Puma, 
the black soil overlies miiram, and its depth apparently is not so great as to 
- preclude the possibility of irrigation ; but towards the west and centre of the 
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693. The portions of Berar wMcli are suitable for well irrigation resemble 
in many respects those, of the adjoining Deccan districts of Bombay j and .the 
recommendations made in the Bombay Chapter regarding the encouragement 
of wells and surveys of the underground water-supply in those districts may be 
read as applying also to Berar. Except that Berar being so much less liable 
to drought, the special measures recommended in our general chapter for districts 
exposed to famine, and in particular free grants-in-aid, are less required than in 
the Deccan. 


(o ). — Fmnine worJcs and p'ogrammes. 

694;. During the famine of 1899-1900 an expenditure of over 90 lakhs was 
incurred by the Public Works Department on works of famine relief— bdif lakhs 
on roads, 14| lakhs on railways, 9f lakhs on tanks for the water-supply of towns 
and villages, and the balance on establishment, etc. No expenditure was 
incurred on purely irrigation works ; but a large tank in the Amraoti district, 
which supplies water to the town of Karinja and is said to irrigate a considerable 
area, was improved and enlarged at a cost of Bs. 1,08,391. The work has 
been practically finished with the exception of the enlargement of the catch- 
ment area which will admit of an extension of the irrigated area. We recom- 
mend the completion of this work which is estimated to cost Rs. 8,000. 

696. The programme of future relief works provides employment for six 
months for 25 per cent, of the total population, but the works are somewhat 
unevenly distributed. Eor instance, in Akola and Buldana, two districts of the 
precarious western tract, provision is made for 9^ and 12^ per cent., respectively, 
of the population ; while in the eastern district of Wun, where there was very 
little distress during the last famine, the programme provides for 38 per cent'. 
The collection of road-metal, though a useful form of work, occupies too 
prominent a place in the programme. The expenditure under this head forms 
80 per cent, of the total cost of the works, and would, it is said, provide all the 
road-metal likely to be required for ten years. When the survey recommended 
in paragraph 689 has been carried out, it should be possible to reduce this item 
to reasonable dimensions, and to include in the programme a fair number of 
really useful irrigation works. Special arrangements will have to be made 
beforehand to provide a supply of drinking water at the sites of many of the 
works. Where this is necessary, the arrangements should be made as soon as 
the work has been brought on to the programme. 


Section VI. — BARODA. 

696. Divisions of the State . — The State of Baroda, with an area of over 
8,000 square miles, consists of four separate divisions. The AmreH Division (1,246 
square miles), which is situated in the peniusula of Kathiawar; the' Kadi Division 
(3,000 square miles), which lies north-east of the Neamgam Taluka of Ahmed- 
abad distnct ; the Baroda Dhdsion (1,887 square miles), winch adioins the districts 
of Kaira, Broach, and the Panch Mahals ; and the Navsari Division (1,952 square 
miles), which consists of several detached portions lying mostly to the east of the 
centre of the Smat district. The physical and other characters of these four 
divisions may be taken to be approximately the same as those of the Native 
States and British Territory adjoining them ; and the treatment for purposes 
of irrigation wiU be found generally to correspond in both cases. 

607. Amreli Division . — The Amreli Dhusion consists of two portions separated 
by the Gir hiUs of Katliiawar ; and in these hills lie the head- water’s of two minor 
rivers of that province. It is possible that storage works of moderate size might 
usefully be constructed here, and the examination of the country, which we have 
recommended for Kathiawar, should be extended to the Amreli Division. There 
arc four projects of irrigation from small reservoirs in this division at an esti- 
mated cost of about 11 lakhs ; but wc have not information sufGcicnt to enable 
us to pronounce on the merits of any of them. If anticipations formed by the 
Durbar are correct, one of them, the Shingoda, may prove remunerative and 
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proLably not one of the areas in nrhioh yery special encouragement of tMs form 
of irrigation is required. 

705. G-eneral oonohisions and recommendations . — Generally it may be said ' 
that tbe conditions of the Baroda State, excepting tbe Amreli Division, resemble 
tbose of British Gujerat. That the country felt the full force of the famine of 
1899-1900 -was shown at the census of 1901, when the population was found to 
have diminished by 19 per cent., a loss even greater than that of British Gujerat 
or Kathiawar. The need of protection from famine is fully as great in Baroda as 
in those provinces, and the existing areas under irrigation are very small. In the 
parts most exposed to famine, the obstacles to the extension of irrigation are no less 
formidable than in Gujerat. But it is urgently necessary that such possibilities as 
there are of extending irrigation should be definitely ascertained and developed. 
It is satisfactory that a beginning has been made in the investigation of projects. 
We understand that His Higlmess’s Government contemplates allotting a sum of, 
6 lakhs annually to irrigation. We trust that the resources of the country may 
be fully investigated, and that, if the results are sufficiently promising, it may be 
found possible to increase this allotment by a considerable amount. Some use- 
ful preliminary investigation has already been made into the capacities of the 
head- waters of the Sabarmati, Tapti, and one tributary of the Nerbudda; and' 
these inquiries confirm the conclusion stated in the chapter on Bombay that the 
possibilities of the higher reaches of the principal rivers of Gujerat and the 
neighbouring States merit exhaustive and scientific investigation by Government,' 
in co-operation with Baroda and the other States concerned. 

I 

706. The investigations made by His Highness’s Government are limited, to 
a great extent, by the desire to find sites in or as close as possible to Baroda 
territory, and to prepare projects which wiU secure the maximum of benefit to 
that territory without consideration of the requmements of British territory or of 
other States. We have already recommended (paragraph 127) that an exaniina- 
tion should be made by British and State Engineers working in conjunction, with' 
the object of utilizing ‘the waters of the rivers so as to seciu’e the maximum bene- 
fit to the country at large, with little or no reference to territorial considerations 
excepting in so far as they may affect the expense of the resulting irrigation to 
the territory benefited. As in British Gujei-at, the first object of the works will 
be rice in’igation ; the secondary object rabi irrigation requiring storage sufficient 
to provide water far on into the cold or hot weather. It is possible that schemes 
may be forrrrd to serve the first object without storage and at comparatively 
slight expeirse. Great caution should be exercised in approving schemes for the 
second object alone. The preference will be given to schemes avoiding black ' 
soils. Such schemes are most likely to be found in the head- waters of the 
Sabarmati and IMahi situated in the Kadi and northern half of the Baroda Divi- 
sions of His Highness’s territories. As regards the Nerbudda, it’ is impossible to 
say what can be done until the country has been prospected. But the hope of 
making effective use of the waters of this river has not been heightened by the 
information which tbe Durbar has given us. It seems only too probable that, 
levels are unfavourable, and that it will be impossible to seem-e command of 
countiy in which irrigation nill be of use. What is required is a project for 
giving’ an assured supply, not to the black cotton soils, which are probably less, 
difficult to command, imttothc fforaf and mixed soils, in which rice is at present 
irrigated from tanks, wherever these can bo made. 

707. During the last twelve years the Durbar has granted, for the construc- 
tion of wells, takavi advances aggregating 12 lakhs of rupees, of which about 
lakhs were given in the famine years 1899 to 1902, Kearly half of this sxun was 
allotted to the Kadi Division. During the famine, as in British territory, the 
ordinary' precautions as regards security were considerably relaxed, and interest 
was forcgonc, or largely lowered, periods of repayment were lengthened, and 
other special concessions were allowed. In ordinary years advances are given on 
two systems. Under one, known as the “ old system, no interest is taken on 
advances up to Rs. 500, only 3 percent, on advances between Bs. 600 and , 
R.s, 2,000, and on srxms above that per cent. ; sums up to Es. 60 are made 
recoverable in two annual instalments, those between Rs. 50 and Es. 600 in five, ■ 
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7l9. A. great deal may also be effected, by a policy of liberal advances io 
land-boiders and tenants foi* tbe construction of irrigational works of improve- 
ment, including wells, bdndhs, and embankments of all kinds. 


720. A single well-qualified Executive Engineer, with subordinate staff and 
establishment, would probably suffice for the supervision of the preliminary 
investigations and executive work in all the States. It has been suggested to us 
that no special measure of assistance or encouragement is required for the Orchha 
State, where the Maharaja has shown so much discernment and energy in the 
development of irrigation works. We should deprecate any measui’e which would 
check the initiative of the Maharaja, but we have no doubt that His Highness 
will himself often be glad to receive professional advice and assistance in connec- 
tion with important existing or proposed works within his territory. 


GWAIiIOE. 

721. Physical feaim'es . — The State of Gwalior, the largest and most 
important of the States of Central India, has a total area of 29,047 square 
miles and a population of 2,933,001 or of 101 to the square mile. It 
consists of three divisions — Gwalior, Isagarh, and Malwa. The first two 
form a compact but irregular oblong, and are bounded on the north by the 
British districts of Agra and Etawah, on the east by British Bundelkhand and 
the Saugor district of the Central Provinces, on the south by the State of 
Bhopal, and on the west by some of the Eajputana States. The south-west 
corner, of Isagarh Division forms part of the Malwa plateau, and the north-east 
corner of Gwalior Division is a low-lying open plain, about 3,400 square miles in 
area, in physical characteristics not unlike the adjacent parts of the districts of 
Jalaun and Jhansi. The Indian Midland branch of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway forms the eastern boundary of this open country. West of this the land 
rises rapidly and the country becomes undulating and broken, tfil a confused 
mass of hills , plateaux, small valleys, and raAdnes is reached, which occupies most 
of the central and western portions of these two divisions. On both banks of the 
Chambal also the country is cut up into a labyrinth of innumerable precipitous 
ravines, the character and appearance of which can hardly be realized until 
actually seen. 

722. Cricalior and Isagarh Divisions . — The two principal rivers are the 

Chambal and the Sind, - both tributaries of the Jumna ; the former pursuing a 
curvilinear course skirts the northern and western boundaries ; and the latter 
flows in a north-easterly direction, first through the hiUy and then thi’ough 
the open country, joining the Jumna two or, three miles below its junction with 
the Chambal. Both these rivers have numerous small tributaries. The total 
cultivated area of the Gwalior and Isagarh Divisions amounts to 2,311,404 acres, 
or I'l acre per head of population. The two divisions together contain about an 
equal area of cultivable but rmcultivated land. The Isagarh Division also con- 
tains large areas of forest. The present tendency of the land-holders seems to be to 
utilize the forest and waste land for grazing pm'poses and the rearing of cattle, rather 
than to extend cultivation. Throughout this part of the States, but especially in 
the Isagarh Division, where the population is only 90 to the .square mile, there is 
evidently considerable difficulty in getting, labour on to the land. Prom the 
accounts given by Pry and other travellers, and from the numerous oil and 
sugar mills made of stone, which are found scattered aU over the countryj. or 
grouped in different localities, it is believed that in former years cultivation was 
far more advanced than at present. There are also numerous, remains of ancient 
irrigation works, principally dams, earthen or masomy, which are now ruined 
and neglected. The comparatively backward state of the .country is probably 
due to its having been the scene of constant warfare by the ravages of the Pinda- 
ris. It has also been suggested that the failure to maintain the dams and irriga- 
tion works in this part has resulted in increased aridity and in erosion of the 
valuable surface soil. .... . . . ■ • 
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